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| T HE 

„„ 
N the following books the reader is pre- 

ſented with the doctrines of three of the 
moſt conſiderable ſects among the antients, 
concerning one of the niceſt ſubjects of human 
enquiry, the Nature of the divine Eſſence; 
in which three illuſtrious perfons are intro- 
duced, ſpeaking each in defence of his own 
favourite ſect. The diſpute is carried on with 
a mixture of gravity and raillery ; and though 
all the arguments on either fide will not bear 
the teſt of unprejudiced reaſon, yet ſome of 
them are ſtrong and perſuaſive; and even thoſe 
paſſages, (and ſome ſuch there are) which are 
almoſt ridiculouſſy weak, are not without their 
advantages to the reader; for the knowledge 
of many antient Roman cuſtoms, of great part 
of the theology and mythology of the antients, 
and many curious pieces of hiſtory, are handed 
down to us, though introduced with a ſuper- 
ſtitious regard to the traditions and religious 
rites and ceremonies of their anceſtors. ö 

In this work we have no trivial ſpecimen of 
the aſtronomical and anatomical learning of 
the antients. 

To ſay any thing in commendation of our 
greet author, would be more a proof of my own 
folly. than of his extraordinary worth ; for 
numbers among the unlearned, in all nations 

where 


The PREFACE. 


where learning has any footing, have heard 
enough of Cicero b boy 3 of _ g what 
ſuch-an exalted genius n ubject. 
20 we have iff theſe Kingdoms my ſpecu- 
_ perſons, who are ſtrangers to the learned 
ages, I have, on their account, left no 
— unexplained, which would — 
remain obſcure to them. One deſign of 
notes is to guard the mind againſt ſuperſtition, 
and to prepare it for à fair enquiry into truth 
without any partial attachment to principles 
founded only on education and cuſtom. - 
I. have conſulted all the various readings, 
and clioſe thoſe which ſeemed moſt rational to 
me. I have endeavoured, in my tranſlation, to 
preſerve Tully's manner of writing, not a 
g from it even in that n 
deen imputed to him by Rte. as a * — 
the prolixity of his periods; for 32 
rally ſuch a preſſing occaſion for that p 
that the connection of the argument wou d 
be broke without it; and to depart from it 
would be to depart from Cicero $ manner of 


writing. 
As I have in my _ revented the ne- 
ceſſity af a lon me no longer de- 


tain the reader from an — prepared 
for him, near two thouſand years ago, by one 
of the greateſt of the antient Romans, a 
of — A and the _ of en 
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BO OX” rf ‚ N 

VAN things in philoſophy, my dear 

| Brutus, are not as yet fully explain'd 
to us, and particularly (as you very 

well know) that moſt' obſcure and difficult 
5 concerning the Nature of the Gods, 
ſo extremely neeeſſary both towards a know- 
ledge of the human mind, and the 2 
of true religion: concerning which the opi- 
nions of men are ſo various and ſo different 


from each other, that a ſtrong argument may 
be advanced towards proving that ignorance * 
* | B a 


Some read ſcientiam, and ſome inſcientiam; he latter of 


Which is prefer'd by ſome of the beſt editors an@comments- 
tors; aud Cicero, in his firſt book de Divinatione, kes igue- 
1 b 1 . - 0 — | Trance 
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is the canſe, or original, of philoſophy ; and 
that the Academics o were prudent in re- 
fuſing their aſſent to things uncertain ; for 
what is more unbecoming a wiſe man than 
to judge raſhly ; or what raſhneſs ſo unworthy 
the gravity and ſtability of a philoſopher, as 
to maintain falſe opinions, or without the 
eaſt heſitation to ſupport and defend what he 

th not thoroughly examined, and doth not 
clearly comprehend?” _ 

In the queſtion now before us the greater 
part of mankind Have united to acknowledge 
which is moſt 8 and which by na- 
ture we are all led to ſuppoſe. Protagoras 


— ad 2 „% 4 — 


rance the original of phil y. I doubt not but i»fcientiam is 
the right reading, for the reaſons which I have already given, 
and becauſe it is better than /cientiam, To ſay that knowledge 
is the original of philoſophy, is the ſaine as to ſay'thit philoſ 
py is the original of philoſophy ; for philoſo hy cobfiſts in 

nowledge ; that is, in knowing "FR and how to ſeparate truth 
Fom, fal{chood. It is ignorance therefore that incites men'(ſutch. 
men as are by nature form'd and jnclin'd. to philoſaphiſe) to en- 
quire after thoſe, uſeful truths, to which they are ſtrangers; 46 
other wants preſs men to procure what is 1 ry for em 

> The followers of Plato were called Academics from Acade- 
mus, who had a place of refort in a grove near Athens; hic 
was, from the” pöſleſſor of it, call'd the Academy; ant H 
Plato inſtrocted his Qiſciples in his principles of 


Laext. in his liſe of Plato. | 

here were three philoſophers of this name; one, ſays 
Diogenes Laertius, was an aſtrologer, and one a ſtoic. Ihe 
Perion, whom Cicero here ſpeaks of, was neither the aſtrologer, 
nor ſtoic. He begun a treatiſe with theſe words, ep; i Jews 


Nhl ad Wai: ur A Meru, nds Gpaxus, wi e 


Ty Ar- 
Senn Concerning the Gods I am unable to arrive at 407 
% Enowledge whether there are any, or not; for there are man 


« znpedunents 


Book I: of the GOD'S. 3 
doubted whether there were any. Diagoras 
Melius , and Theodorus of Cyrene en- 

tirely believed there are none. 
They, who have affirmed that there are 
Gods, have ſuch variety of ſentiments: and 
fuch diſſentions amongſt them, that it would 
be tireſome to enumerate their opinions; for 
they give us many relations of the forms of 
the Gods, of their places of abode, and of the 
employment of their lives. Theſe are the 
heads, on which philoſophers chiefly differ. 
But the.moſt conſiderable part of the di 

is, whether they are wholly inactive; that is, 

quite indolent, and free from all care and 
adminiſtration of affairs ; or, on the contrary, 
whether all things were made and conſtituted 
by them from the beginning; and whether 
they will continue to be actuated and * 
08. eee | 7.79 


0 impediments to our knowledge, the incertainty in particular, 


and the ſhortneſs of human Hife. This paſſage of Protagoras 
is quoted by Diogenes Laertius ; and we are told, by the ſame 
author, that the Athenians baniſh'd Protagoras for this beginning 
of his treatiſe, and burat his books in the market - place; from 


which we ſee that reſtraint to freedom of debate is not peculiar 


to chriſtian countries ; but, wherever it is, it is equally an of- 
fenee to truth, and an obſtruction to the diſcovery of it. Cicero 
{peas afterwards of Protagoras being baniſh'd, and his books 


' 4 Diagoras is mention'd by Heſychios the Mileſian, in his 
book of Learned Men, as a diſciple of Democritus, wi bought 
him from ſlavery, becauſe of the genius which he diſebver iþ 
him, He was call'd the impious, ſays the ſame author. De- 
mocritus, who bought Diagoras, was not the great Democritus 

the Mileſian, | 2 16a 1 
© -© Diogenes Laertius, in his life of Ariſtippus, ſays, that The- 
odorus was for eradicating all the notions of gods. Ihe reader 
maſt obſerve that they were not only notions of a multiplicity of 
gods, which are here to be underſtood, but of deity melt. oy 
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ligion can be ſupported; the total ſubyer- 
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by them to eternity. This is the great point 
in debate; and unleſs this is decided, man- 
kind muſt neceſſarily remain in the greateſt of 
errors, and ignorant of what is moſt important 
to be:-known.  — + F | 8:9 
Some philoſophers, both antient and mo- 
dern, conceived that the Gods take not the 
leaſt cognizance of human affairs. If their 

cttine is true, of what avail is piety, ſancti- 
ty, or religion? For theſe are pure and chaſte 
offices of devotion to the divinity of the Gods, 
and due to the immortal beings for their care 
and protection of us. But if ho Code neither 
can, nor will help us; if they take no care 
of us nor regard our actions; and if mankind 
can receive no advantage from them; why 
do we pay any adoration, -any., honours, or 
prefer any prayers to them? * Piety, like the 
other virtues, cannot conſiſt in diſſimulation; 


and without piety, neither ſanctity, nor re- 
ears 


Cicero exerts more of the orator in this paſſage than the 
Philoſopher. This is only declaiming, not reaſoning againſt 
the Epicureans. If they were perſuaded that Akio received 
advantage by prayers, or any offerings to the gods, they would 
not have endeavour'd'to explode thoſe offices. Therefore our 
great author is here more laviſh of his eloquence than the argu- 
ment xequires, The Epicureans were very irrational in their prig- 
ciples of creation; but they were not the only perſons, Who 
thought prayer and ſacriſices unneceſſary and abſurd z for many 
wiſe and men in all ages were, and ſome now are, of the 
ſame opinion. Thankſgivings, indeed, for the benefits we re- 
ceive by his providence in this ſyſtem of creation, are neceſſary ; 
they are indications of a grateful mind, and preſerve a purity 
of manners in us, by keeping the deity, who is all perfed ion, 


in our minds, > 4 


* 


. 
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Book I. of the GODS. ty 
fon of which muſt be attended with great 
confuſion and a life of trouble; and I do 
not * know, if we caſt off piety towards the 
Gods, but that faith *, ſociety, and that moſt 
excellent of all virtues, juſtice, may periſh 


with it. f 


There are other 'philoſophers, and thoſe 
truly great and illuſtrious, who conceive the 


whole world to be directed and govern'd by 


the will and wiſdom of the Gods; nor do 
they ſtop here, but conceive likewiſe that the 


' Deities conſult and provide for the preſerva- 


tion of mankind. They think that the fruits, 
4nd other produce of the earth; the feaſons, 
the 1 of weather, and the change of 
climates, by which all the productions of the 
earth are brought to maturity, are deſigned 


dy the immortal Gods for the uſe of man. 


"hey inſtance many other things, which ſhall 


be related in theſe books; and which would 
almoſt induce us to believe that the Gods 


B 3 themſelves 


© Faith, Society, Juſtice, (which are almoſt ſynonymous) and 
all human virtues, are immutable, abſtracted from any confide- 
ration of a deity. Cicero therefore very well ſays, Baud ſcio; 
for no man, that thinks nightly of moral truths, - will ſay that 


Juſtice would be deſtroy'd, even if there was no ſuch being as 
God. Yet, ſodepraved are moft men, 1 do not know, as Tully 


ſays, whether the majority of mankind would pay any regard to 
| Juſtice, if they were not awed by ſome penalty. But however 
the weaker part of mankind may be influenced by hopes, and 
fears of futurity, right and wrong exiſt in the nature of things, 
and are immutable; as the Earl of Shafteſbury beautifully en- 
deavours to demonſtrate to mankind chro' his writings. * 


The reader muſt obſerve, that by fer, which l here tranſ- 


late faith, Cicero means that couſidence or tr.ſt, which one man 


repoſes in another, - 
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themſelves were formed but for our benefit 
and advantage. 3 | 
Againſt theſe opinions Carneades has 
advanced ſo much, that what he has faid 
ſhould excite a defire in men, who are .not 
naturally flothful, to ſearch after truth; for 
there is nothing, in which the learned, as well 
as the unlearned, differ fo ſtrenuouſly as in 
this; and ſince their opinions are ſo various, 
and ſo repugnant one to another, it is pofſible 
that none of them may be right, and abſo- 
I mpoltiple that more than one ſhould, 
In this caſe I may be able to pacify well- 
meaning oppoſers, and to confute invidious 
cenſurers ; that the latter may repent of their 
unreaſonable gontradiction, and the former be 
glad to * ; for they, who object as friends, 
are to be inſtructed; they, who purſue as 
enemies, are to be repel]'d, I obſerve that the 
everal books, which I have lately publiſhed &, 
have occaſion d much noiſe, and various diſ- 
courſe about them; ſome being ſurpriſed that 
I ſhould turn myſelf fo ſuddenly to the ſtudy 
of philoſophy, and others deſirous of know- 
ing what I can diſcover on ſuch ſubjects. I 
likewiſe 
1430 Diogenes Laertius tells vs, that Carneades, who was of 
Cyrene, left nothing behind him but ſome epiſtles to Ariarathes - 
King of Cappadocia ; what elſe were in his name, he ſays, were 
wrote by his ſcholars. Diogenes gives him an extraordinary 
aracter, and ſays he was well read in the writings of the Stoics. 
ully mentions him afterwards as a reviver, or rather aſſertor, 
of the academic manner of diſputing. . ; 
n Tully wrote his philoſophical works in the three laſt ye 
of his life. When he wrote this piece he was in the ſixty- thin 
year of his age, in the year of Rome 709. | 


— 
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likewiſe perceive that many wonder at m 


fixing on that philoſophy ' chiefly, which 
ſeems to bury and envelop things in a kind 
of artificial night; and that I ſhould ſo un- 
expectedly patroniſe a diſcipline, that has 
been long neglected and ul len. a 22 
But I did not ſuddenly enter on this ſtudy. 
I have applied myſelf to it from my youth, 
at no ſmall expence of time and trouble ; 
and I then philoſophiſed moſt, when I leaſt 
ſeem'd to think about it: for the truth of 
which I appeal to my orations, which are 
filled with quotations Be all the great phi- 
loſophers _- frequented my houſe and con- 
verſed daily with me; particularly Diodorus, 
Philo, Antiochus, and Poſidonius, ® under 
whom I was bred; and, if all the precepts 
of our philoſophy are to have reference to the 


conduct of life, I am-inclined to think that 


what I haye advanced, both in * and 
private affairs, may be ſupporte 


by reaſon 
and authority. If any one ſhould alk. what 


induced me, in the decline of life, to write 


on ' theſe ſubjects, nothing is more eaſily 


anſwer d; for, being entirely diſengaged from 
buſineſs, and the commonwealth reduced to 


the neceſſity of being govern'd by the di- 
* : 4 "MY 


rection 


The Academic. Our author ſoon anſwers theſe objections, 


as he does the rumours, which he here mentions, concerning 
his writings. 


m Diodorus and Poſidonius were Stoics ; Philo and Antiochus 
were Academics ; but the latter afterwards inciined to the doc- 
trine of the Stoics, : | | 
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themſelves were formed but for our benefit 
and advantage. . | 

_ Againſt theſe opinions Carneades has 
advanced ſo much, that what he has ſaid 
ſhould excite a deſire in men, who are not 
naturally flothful, to ſearch after truth; for 
there is nothing, in which the learned, as well 
as the unlearned, differ ſo ſtrenuouſly as in 
this; and ſince their opinions are ſo various, 
and ſo repugnant one to another, it is poſſible 
that none of them may be right, and abſo- 


lutely impoſſible that more than one ſhould, 
In this caſe I may be able to pacify well- 


meaning oppoſers, and to confute invidious 
cenſurers ; that the latter may repent of their 
unreaſonable contradiction, and the former be 


glad to rn ; for they, who object as friends, 


are to be inſtructed; they, who purſue as 
enemies, are to be repell'd, I obſerve that the 


ſeveral books, which I have lately publiſhed &, 


ave occaſion'd much noiſe, and various diſ- 


courſe about them; - ſome being ſurpriſed that 
I ſhould turn myſelf ſo ſuddenly to the ſtudy 


of 8 and others deſirous of know- 
ing what I can diſcover on ſuch ſubjects. I 
likewiſe 


I Diogenes Laertius tells vs, that Carneades, who was of 


| Cyrene, left nothing behind him but ſome epiſtles to Ariarathes - 


King of Cappadocia ; what elſe were in his name, he ſays, were 
wrote by his ſcholars. Diogenes gives him an extraordinary 
haraRer, and ſays he was well read in the writings of the Stoics. 
ully mentions him afterwards as a reviver, or rather aſſertor, 
of the academic manner of diſputing. - aff $4.4 
 & Tully wrote his philoſophical works in the three laſt ye 
of his life. When he wrote this piece he was in the ſixty - hir 
year of his age, in the year of Rome 709. $a, 
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7 
likewiſe perceive that many wonder at my 


fixing on that philoſophy ' chiefly, whic 
ſeems to bury and envelop things in a kind 
of artificial night; and that I ſhould fo un- 
expectedly patroniſe a diſcipline, that has 
been long neglected and forſaken, _ 
But I did;not ſuddenly enter on this 7 7 
J have applied myſelf to it from my youth, 
at no ſmall expence of time and trouble ; 
and I then philoſophiſed moſt, when I leaſt 
ſeem'd to think about it: for the truth of 


which I appeal to my orations, which are 


filled with quotations from all the great phi- 
loſophers £. 4 frequented my houſe and con- 
verſed daily with me; particularly Diodorus, 
Philo, Antiochus, and Poſidonius, * under 
whom I was bred; and, if all the precepts 
of our philoſophy are to have reference to the 


conduct of life, I am inclined to think that 


what I have advanced, both in public and 
private affairs, may be A, by reaſon 
and authority. If any one ſhould alle what 
induced me, in the decline of life, to write 


on | theſe ſubjects, nothing is more eaſily 


anſwer'd ; for, being entirely diſengaged from 
buſineſs, and the commonwealth reduced to 
the neceſſity of * govern'd by the di- 

f | - <2 rection 


The Academic. Our author ſoon anſwers theſe ohjections, 


as he does the rumours, Which he here mentions, concerning 


his writings. | 

= Diodorus and Poſidonius were Stoics ; Philo and Antiochus 
were Academics ; but the latter afterwards inciined to the doc- 
ine of the Stoics, | ; 
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rection and care of one ® man, I thought it 
neceſſary, for the ſake of the public, to in- 
ſtrut; my countrymen! in philoſophy ; and 
thatait would be of importance, and much 
to the honour and commendation of our city, 
to have ſuch great and excellent ſubjects in- 
trogluced in the Latin tongue. I the leſs re- 
pent of my undertaking, ſince I plainly ſee 
that I have excited in many a deſire, not only 
of learning, but of writing; for we had ſe- 
veral Romans well grounded in the learning 
of the Greeks, who were unable to commu- 
nicate to their countrymen what they had 
learn d, becauſe they look'd upon it as im- 
poſſible to have that expreſſed in Latin, which 
they had received in Greek. In this point I 
think. I have ſucceeded fo well, that what I 
have done is not, even in copiouſneſs of ex- 
preſſion, inferior to that language. Another 
inducement to it was a melancholy diſpoſition 
of mind , and the great and heavy opprefſ- 
ſion of fortune, that was upon me; for which, 
if I. conld have found any ſurer remedy, I 
would not have ſought a refuge in this. I 
could procure eaſe by no means better than 
by not only applying myſelf to hooks, but 
by exploring 3 whole, body of philofophy. 
A For ob: more 17+ Every 
" Iulius Caſatyi whoſe uſurpation, after the defeat of Pom- 


7 Fs 7 to have been abſent from Ciceros mind. 
his 1s ng the on works in which he mentions it; he ſpeaks | 
very ſkoli 1 in his Offices, | 

* 8 on of julius Cæſar, and the change of for. 
rune, U 5 Me the death of his daughter Tullia bas oceg- 
ſion er in him, which he complains of in his Acade- 
mica] Queſtions, 


| Book I. e the GODS. * 9 


Every part and branch of it is readily diſco- 
vered, when every queſtion is propounded in 
writing; for there is ſuch an admirable con- 
tinuation and ſeries of things, whoſe depen- 
dencies hang one on another, that they feem 
all connected and linked together. They, who 
defire ta know my own private opinion on 
every particular head, have more curioſity than 
is neceſſary. The force of reaſon in diſputa- 
tion is rather to be ſought after than authority; 
for the authority of the teacher is often a diſ- 
advantage to thoſe who are willing to learn; 
as they refuſe to uſe their own judgment, and 
rely implicitly on him whom they make 
choice of for a preceptor. Nor could I ever 
approve this cuſtom of the Pythagoreans, who, 
when they affirm'd any thing in difputation, 
and were aſk'd why it is fo, uſed to give this 
anſwer, he himſelf has faid it; and this he 
himſelf, it ſeems, was Pythagoras. Such was 
the force of prejudice and opinion that autho+ 
rity preyail'd over argument and reaſon. _ 
They, who wonder at my being a follower 
of this ſect » in particular, may find a ſatis- 
factory anfwer in my four books of Acade- 
mical Queſtions ; and that I have not under- 
taken the protection of what is neglected and 
forſaken ; for the opinions of men do not dye 
with them, though they may perhaps want 
the author's explanation. This manner of 
philoſophiſing, of diſputing all things and af- 
harming nothing certainly, was begun by So- 
| e e Oh, 37 2 Crates, . 


The Academic. 
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crates, revived by Arceſilaus, confirmed by 
OCarneades, and hath deſcended with all its 
power even to the preſent age; but I am in- 
formed that it is now almoſt exploded even 
in Greece. However, I do not impute that 
' to any fault in the inſtitution of the academy, 
but to the negligence of mankind. If it is 
difficult to know all the doctrines of any one 
ſect, how much more is it to know thoſe of 
every ſect 1; which it muſt neceſſarily be to 
thoſe, who reſolve, for the fake of diſcovering 
truth, to difpute for or againſt all philoſo- 
phers, without partiality? I do not profeſs 
myſelf maſter of this difficult and noble fa- 
culty; but I value myſelf for purſuing it; 
and it 1s impoſſible that they, who chuſe this 
manner of philoſophiſing, ſhould not meet at 
leaſt with ſomething worthy their purſuit. I 
have ſpoken more fully on this head in ano- 
ther * place. But as ſome are too flow of ap- 
prehenſion, and ſome too careleſs, men ſtand 
in perpetual need of caution ; therefore I 
aſſure them we do not aſſert that nothing has 
the appearance of truth; but we ſay that ſome 
falſehoods are ſo blended with all * . truths, 
wh « Cows fays this, in commendation of 2 method of the 
JJC 
17 In his Academical Queſtions ; which are motilated in many 
e But tho' they are not ect, yet he has ſaid a great 
* eel, a of the Academics, which is ſtill remaining 
ey Fx N IS great author had ſaid mu/tis, intead of on nibus weris, 


de had þcen right ; but all truths are not blended with kee. 
f | "the 


* 
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and have ſo great a reſemblance. to them, 
that there is no certain rule of judging and 
aſſenting; on which is founded this tenet, 
that many things are probable, which, tho 
they are not evident, have ſo, perſuaſive and 
beautiful an aſpect that a wiſe man chuſes to 
direct his conduct by them. e 
Now, to free myſelf from the reproach of 
partiality, I propoſe to lay before you the 
opinions of various philoſophers concernin 
che Nature of the Gods; by which means al 
men may judge which of them are conſiſtent 


with truth; and if all agree upon, or any 


one ſhall be found to have diſcover'd what 


may be abſolutely called Truth, I will then 


give up the Academy as vain and arrogant. 
So I may cry out, in the words of the poet, 
in his Twins ; 


« Ye Gods, I call upon, require, prays beſeech, in- 
< treat, and implore the attention of my countrymen 
$ all, both young and old ;” | 


yet 


The relations, in which we ſtand to one another, as conſtituted 
into any particular ſociety, or as rational creatures, and all mo- 
ral truths, are as certain as arithmetical truths ; and if nothing 
but arithmetical truths were certain, it is wrong to aſſert that 


all truths are blended with falſehoods. 


t In moſt editions, Statius is here named, (Statius in SY- 
NEPHEB15.) Some read ut PLAUTUs, and ſome ut TerenTiIVs. 
But neither Plautus, nor Terence, wrote a comedy with that 
title; tho' the Menzchmi of Plautus would admit of it. Dr. 
Davis reje&s the poet's name in the text, on the authority of 
he beſt manuſcript copies. There are paſſages in Plautus, and 
Terence, fimilar to this exclamation ;_ but Cicero certainly quo- 
ted it from Cæcilius Statius, who wrote a comedy with that 
nie, which is now loſt. N 


—_—— —— ͤ— —— * —— — 
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Wife there, a great proficient in the doctrine 


* N * 1 , I 
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yet not on fo trifling an occaſion, as when 
the perſon in the play complains that Ks 
In this city we haye diſcover'd a moſt MN 


cc gui N Y | 
4 quity ; here's a profeſs'd courteſan, who refuſes mon 
«from her gallant ;” a 7 


but that they may attend, know, and conſi- 


der what ſentiments they ought to preſerve 


concerning religion, piety, ſanctity, ceremo- 
nies, faith, oaths, temples, ſhrines, and ſolemn 
facrifices ; and what concerning the auſpices, 
over which I preſide ; for all theſe have rela- 
tion to the preſent queſtion. The manifeſt 


diſagreement amongſt the moſt learned on 


this ſubject creates doubts in thoſe, who 


ima they have ſomething of certainty; 
which, as I have often taken notice of elſe- 
where, ſo I did more eſpecially at the diſpute 
that was held at my friend C. Cotta's, con- 


crrming the immortal Gods, and which was 
carri 


5 on with the greateſt care, accuracy, 
and, preciſion ; for coming to him at the time 
of, the Latin Feſtivals , according to his 
"wn invitation and meſſage from him, I found 
im fitting in his ſtudy , and in a diſcourſe 
with C. Velleius the ſenator, who wis then 
reputed by the Epicureans the ableſt of our 


countrymen. Q. Lucilius Balbus was like- 


of 


The Feriz Latinz were celebrated on the laſt of March, 
on the hill Albanus ; where the Latins then offered ſacrifices 
29 Jupiter of Latium ; for which reaſon they were called Feriz 


) 


bela, the word uſed by Cicero, means a ſtudy, or place 


where diſputes were held. 
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of the Stoics, and eſteem d equal to the moſt 
eminent of the Greeks in that part of know 
ledge. As ſoon as Cotta ſaw me, you are 
come, ſays he, very ſeaſonably ; for I have a 
diſpute with Velleius on an important ſub- 
ject; which, conſidering the nature of your 
ſtudies, is not improper for you to join in. 
Indeed, ſays I, I think I am come. very ſea 
ſonably, as you ſay ; for here are three chiefs 
of three principal ſects met together. If M. 
Piſo * was preſent, / no ſect of philoſophy, 
that is in any eſteem, would want an advo- 
cate. If Antiochus's book, replies Cotta, 
which he lately ſent to Balbus ſays true, you 
have no occaſion to wiſh for your friend Piſo; 
for Antiochus is of the opinion, that the 
Stoics do not differ from the Peripatetics in 
fact, tho they do in words. I ſhould be 
glad to know what you think of that book, 
Balbus? I? fays he. I wonder that An- 
tiochus, a man of the cleareſt apprehenſion, 
ſhould not ſee what a vaſt difference there is 
between the Stoics ?, who diſtinguiſh the 


honeſf 


* M. Piſo was a Peripatetic, The four pen ls. were the 
Stoics, the Peripatetics, the Academics, and the Bee 
However Cicero makes Balbus repreſent the diſtindion, 
which the Stoics made between the Honeſt and- the — 
Virtue was always eſteem d by them the only Good ; acc 
to which the Honeſt and the Profitable are inſeparable. 8 
ſays, in the third book of his Offices, quod ſummum honum @ 
Stoicis dicitur, convenienttr nature wivere, id habet hanc, ut.gpinor, 
ſententiam, cum virtute congruere ſemper, What the Stoigs call 
the chief good, which is to live agreeable to nature, has [ 


= 


this meaning in it, to act always conſiſtent with virtue; an 
paſſage of Cicero is almoſt a tranſlation r Zeng's 45 


Id gr dhe 
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honeſt and the profitable, not only in name 
but abſolutely in kind; and the Peripatetics, 
who blend the honeſt with the profitable in 
ſuch a manner, that they differ only in de- 
grees and proportion, and not in kind. This 
is not a little difference in words, but « great 
one in things; but of this hereafter: New, 
if you think fit, let us return to what we be- 
gan with. With all my heart, ſays Cotta. 
But that this viſiter, (locking at me) wh is 
juſt come in, may not be ignorant of what 
we are upon, I will inform him that 'we 
were diſcourſing on the Nature of the Gods: 
concerning which, as it is a ſubject that 
always appear d very obſcure to me, I pre- 
vail'd on Velleius to give us the ſentiments 
of Epicurus. Therefore, continues he, if it 
is not troubleſome, Velleius, repeat what you 
before deliver'd. I will, fays he; tho' this 
perfon will be no advocate for me, but for 
for you have both, adds he with à 
mile, learn'd from the fame Philo to be 
certain of nothing. What we have leart'd 
from him, replied I, Cotta will diſcover ; but 
due not have you think I am come as an 


aſſiſtant 


4 et) Man; ; the original of which is preſerv'd in Dioge- 
nes Laertius. Tully in the ſame book of his Offices ſays; the 
Stoics make honeffum the ſolum bonum, and that the Peripatetics 
make it the ummum bonum; which difference is more in worth 
than! in fact. 
It was a prevailing tenet of the Aextemica, that there's = 
etttzin knowledge. Academici novam induxerunt ee NMH 
ſcire, ſays Seneca, in one of his epiſtles. The Academics have 
trroduced a new ſcience, to know nothing. Novam ſtientians 
=#ihil ſcire, is not bad ridicule. 
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aſſiſtant to him, but as an auditor, with an 
impartial and unbiĩaſſed mind, and not bound 
by any obligation to defend, whether I like 
or diſlike it, any p —  ——— . 
After this Velleius, with the confidence 
peculiar to his ſect, dreading nothing ſo much 
as to ſeem to doubt of any thing, began as if 
he had juſt then deſcended from the council 
of the Gods, and Epicurus's intervals of 
worlds. Attend, ſays he, to no idle and in- 
vented tales; not to the operator and builder 
of the world, the God of Plato's Timæus; nor 
to the old prophetic dame the Tewos of the 
Stoics, which the Latins call providence; nor 
to that round, that burning voluble Deity, 
the world, endowed with ſenſe * and under- 
ſtanding ; the prodigies and wonders, not of 
inquifitive philoſophers, but of dreamers! For 
with what eyes of the mind was your Plato 
able to ſee that workhouſe of ſuch ſtupendous 
toil, in which he makes the world to be 
modell'd'and built by God? What materials, 
what tools, what bars, what machines, what 
fervants, were employ'd in ſo vaſt a work? 
How could the air, fire, water, and earth, 
pay obedience and ſubmit to the will of the 
architect? 


* The Epicureans maititain'd the doctrine of plurality of 
worlds with vacant ſpaces, intervals, betwixt chem. There 5 
no doctrine more conſiſtent with reaſon than this, when. we 
conſider the infinity of ſpace; the immenſe quantity of matter 
in ſpace, and the power of God. There is ſcarcehy any thing 
more abſurd than to imagine that there ſhould be but one world. 

o This opinion of the world being endow'd with under- 
Randing was advanced both by Plato, and the Stoics. 8 
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architect? From - whence: aroſe thoſe five 
forms, of which the reſt were compoſed, 
ſo aptly. contributing to frame the mind, and 
produce the ſenſes? It is tedious to go thro all, 
as they are of ſuch a ſort, that they look more 
like things to be deſired, than to be diſcover d. 
But what is moſt remarkable, he gives us 4 
world not only made, but in a manner form'd 
with hands, and yet ſays it is eternal, Do you 
conceive him to have the leaſt {kill in natural 
philoſophy, who is capable of thinking any 
thing to be everlaſting, that had a beginning? 
For what is there in the compoſition, that is 
not diſſoluble? Or what is there, that had a 
beginning, which will not have an end? _ 
If your providence, Lucilius, is the ſame as 
Plato's God; I aſk you, as before, what were 
the aſſiſtants, the engines; what the plan, and 
preparation of the whole work ? If it is not 
the ſame, why did ſhe make the world mortal, 
-and not everlaſting, like Plato's God ? No 
4 would demand of you both, why theſe 
-world-builders ſtarted up 0 ſaddenly, 1 


The five forms of Plato are whimſies unbecoming a philo- 
3 They are theſe, Ovora's! rabrer, reo, Drais Kirnos- 
e general interpretation of which is; Ovs:a, the principal a- 
Aence; rarer, the ſame, regarding the relation it bears to it- 
ſelf and other things; eTegor, the other, when one thing varies 
+ or differs from another; Trace, while it keeps. its ſtation, or 
Preſerves a unity; Kn, motion, or that by which it exerts 
à power to act. Platonic trifles I A farther explanation of this 
unphiloſophical tuff would not, in the leaſt, illuſtrate this paſ- 
ſage of our author; and hereafter, where Cicero does not 
leave thoſe doctrines of the ſeveral ſecis difficult to be un- 
derſtood, I ſhall not give the reader ar myſelf the trouble 
of a note. oy I . 


\ 


* | | 


lay dormant ſo many ages? For we are not 
to conclude that if there was no world, there 
were no ages. I do not now ſpeak of ſuch 
ages as are finaſh'd by a certain number of 
days and nights in annual courſes; for A 
acknowledge that thoſe could not be without 
the revolution of the world; but there was a 
certain eternity from infinite time, not mea- 
ſured by any circumſcription of ſeaſons; but 
how that was in ſpace 4 we cannot under- 
ſtand ; becauſe we can have no idea of time, 
before time was. I deſire therefore to know, 
Balbus, why your providence was idle for 
ſuch. an immenſe ſpace of time? Did the 
avoid labour? But that could have no effect 
on the Deity ; nor could there be any labour; 
ſince all nature, air, fire, earth, and water, 
would obey the divine efſence. What was it 
that incited the Deity to act the part of an 
Adile , to jlluminate and decorate, the 
yorld ? If it was becauſe God might, be the 
better accommodated in his habitation, ,why 
did he dwell ſuch an infinite length of time 
h C before 


4 Velleius is here to be underſtood, as ſpeaking of infinite 


ſpace, unoccupied: by any worlds, and without any diviſiont of 
time, as appears by what follows. | b 
© © There were two Adiles in Rome, who were always per- 
ſons of diſtinction; one was a Patrician, tho? at firſt they were 
choſe out of the commons. Their office was to take cate 
of the temples and other public buildings; from whence they 
were call'd Ædiles. They had hkewiſe the direction of public 
entertainments, ſhews, decorations, &c. Velleius, the reader 
muſt obſerve, attacks the other ſects with an air of ridicule ; 
and his raillery is ſometimes,” tho! not always, juſt. Velleias 


without proving any thing. 


er. 
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before in darkneſs as in a dungeon? Do we 
imagine that he could afterwards be delighted 
with that variety with which we fee the 
heaven and earth adorn'd? What entertaiti- 
ment could that be to the Deity? If it was 
any, he would not have been without it fo 
long ; or were theſe things made, as you al- 
moſt aſſert, by God, for the fake of men? 
Was it for the wiſe? If ſo, this great deſign 
was for very few. Or for the fake of fools? 
Firſt, there was no reaſon that he ſhonld 
confult the advantage of the * wicked; and 
farther, what could he propoſe, fince all fools 
are, without doubt, the moſt miſerable, chiefly 
becauſe they are fools? For can we name 
any thing more deplorable than folly ? Be- 
fides, there are ſo many inconveniencies in 
life, which the wiſe can ſoften by their con- 
fideration of the advanta receive; 
but fools are unable to avoid them, when 
they are coming, nor can they bear them 
when they are come. They who affirm the 
world to be an animated and intelligent 
being, have by no means diſcover d the na- 
ture of the mind, nor are able to conceive 
in what form that eſſence can exiſt ; but f 
that I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter. At preſent, 
I muſt expreſs my ſurpriſe at the weakneſs 
of thoſe, who will not only have it to be 
animated and immortal, but likewiſe happy 


; 7 Fools and the Wicked-ave fynonimous in philoſophic bes 
ings "To be Fung Pwitkednedd is to act againſt reaſon ; and 
0 aginſt rea n it folly, Ss wh © ww 9 a 
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mans, that I may produce, ſays the, © the oldeſt authority. 
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and round, becauſe Plato ſays, that is the 
moſt beautiful form; whereas, I think, a 
cylinder, a ſquare, a cone, or a pyramid, more 
beautiful. But what life do they attrihute to 
that round Deity ? Truly it is a being whirl d 
about with a celerity, that imagination can- 
not reach; nor can I conceive = a ſettled 


mind and happy life can conſiſt in ſuch mo- 


tion, the leaſt degree of which would be 
troubleſome to us. Why therefore is it not 
ſo to the Deity? The earth, as it is part of 


the world, is part of the Deity. We ce 


vaſt tracts of land barren and uninhabitable ; 


ſome, becauſe they are ſcorch'd by the too 


near approach of the ſun; others, becauſe 


they are bound up with froſt and ſnow, thro' 
the great diſtance of it. Therefore, if the 


world is a Deity, as theſe are parts of the 
world, ſome of the Deity's limbs may be faid 
to be ſcorch'd, and ſome frozen, Theſe are 


your doctrines, Lucilius; what thoſe of others 


are, I will ſearch from the ; carlieſt of an- 


C 2 Thales 
2 The words, zn the original, are qualia vere alia ab Ultimo 


 repttams fuperionum; and our author begins immediately with 
Thales the Milefian; from which it is plai 


I have nat hren ſo nice on this adjecuv e, for the ſake of explain- 
of 
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Thales the Milefian, who firſt enquired 
after ſuch ſubjects, aſſerted water to be the 
origin of things; and that God was that 
mind, which form'd all things from water. 
If the Gods can exiſt without corporeal 


ſenſe, 


of the word u/tima, in the following verſe of Virgil, is 
wrong; | g 

Ultima Cumai wenit jam carminis ætas; 
the. common explanation of which is, that the laſt age, fore- 
« told by the Cumæan Sybil, is now come.” This is ſaid to 
be prophetic of the birth of Chriſt; though it is evident, that 
Virgil applied it to the birth of Pollio's ſon, as a compliment to 
his Friend and patron. But, if ſuch a Sybilline propheſy was 
fulfilled in Chriſt, yet theſe words of Virgil wilt admit of no 
ſuch conſtrudtion; tima is uſed here for wetufli/ima, as ultimo 
and »/timis, are uſed by Cicero for vetuſtiſimo and wetuſtiſſimis ; 
then the ſenſe of the verſe is this, © the oldeſt age” (that is, 
the moſt remote from us) mention d by the Cumzan poet, 
«« Hefiod, is come again” ; and the next two verſes, in this ec- 
logue of Virgil, explains the foregoing verſe. . Let: us read 
them together: : 6 

Ultima Cumæi venit jam carminis etas, 

Magnus ab integro ſeclorum naſcitur ords ; 

Jam redit & Virgo, redeunt. Saturma regna. 


« The oldeſt age mention d by the Camzan poet, is come again; 
the great order, or round, of ages ariſes anew ; the Virgin 
« Juſtice, returns again, and the Saturnian age revives,” All 
this is agreeable to the firſt age deſcribed by Hefiod, which is 
the Saturnian age; and in the ſame ſenſe Virgil uſes the word 
ultimus, in the ſeventh book of his Eneis, verſe 49. | 
Digs — i/que parentem 
Te, Saturne, refert, tu ſanguinis ultimus aztor. 

- « You, Saturn, he reports his father, you the oldeſt author of 
his blood.“ I am not peculiar in applying this paſſage of 
 - Virgil to the firſt or oldeſt age, mention'd by Hefied; many 
learned men have done the ſame, as may be ſeen in Fabritius's 
Bibliotheca Grzca, and in other books. But I believe I have 
2 juſtly ſettled the ſenſe here, as it has been in any other 


a 
place. | 
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ſenſe b, and if there can be a mind without 
a body, why did he annex a mind to water? 

It was Anaximander's opinion that the Gods 
were born ; that after a great length of time 
they died; and that they are innumerable. 
worlds. But what conception can we have 
of a Deity not eternal? 

Anaximenes, after him, taught that the air 
is God; that he was generated; and that he- 
is immenſe, infinite, and always in motion; 
but could air, which hath no form, be God ? 
for the Deity muſt neceſſarily be not only of 
ſome form, but the moſt beautiful; beſides, 
is not every thing, that had a beginning, ſub- 
jet to mortality ? 8 ft ,! | 00 - >. Fl 
. Anaxagoras, wha received his learning from 
Anaximenes, was the firſt = who aftirm'd the 
ſyſtem and diſpoſition of all things to be con- 
trived and perfected by the power and reaſon 

* The general reading of this paſſage is nonſenſe. 1 fol- 
low Lambinus, in my conſtruction. NN 

The common, and I doubt not but the fight reading is 
eoſque innumerabiles efje mund!s, Some Copies have not the 
word mumdos; but it appears, as Dr. Davis obſerves, from Cyril 
againſt Julian, and from other authors, that Anaximander thought 
the deity to be contain'd in infinite worlds. F1 | 

& Why the firſt, as Dr. Davis ſays? Thales is but juſt before 
ſaid to have aſſerted that God was that mind, which formed all 
things from water. Leſcaloperius, as the fame eritic obſerves, 
thinks Anaxagoras was the firſt who publiſh'd any thing on that 
ſubject; but that will not reconcile it. Auguſtin, in his de C.- 
witate Dei, fays, that Thales committed his difputations to wri- ? 
ting. Dr. Davis endeavours to clear it up, by making this diſ- | 
tinction betwixt the God of Thales and the God of Anaxagoras z 
the firſt is without motion, as Stobæus, Plutarch, and Cyril againſt 
Julian, repreſent him; but-Anaxagoras's God is, according to 
Lactantius, an infinite mind, to which motion is eſſential. 
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of an infinite mind; in which infinity he did 
not perceive that there could be no conjunc- 
tion of ſenſe and motion, nor any ſenſe, in 
the leaſt degree, where nature herſelf could 
feel no impulſe. If he would have this mind 
to be a ſort of animal, there muſt be ſome 
more internal principle, from whence that 
animal ſhould receive its -appellation. But 
what can be more internal than-the mind ? 
Therefore it is cloathed with an external 
body. But this is not agreeable to his doc- 
trine ; and we are unable to conceive how a 


naked pure mind can exiſt without any ſub- 


ſtance annex d to it. | 
Alemæo of Croton, in attributing a divinity 
to the ſun, the moon, and the reſt of the ſtars, 
and alfo to the mind, did not perceive that he 
aſcribed immortality to mortal beings. - Py- 
—_—_— who ſuppoſed the Deity to be one 
foul, mixing with and pervading all nature, 
from which our ſouls are taken, did not con- 
fider that the Deity himfelf muſt,” in conſe- 
quence of this doctrine, be maimed and torn 
with the rending every human foul from it; 


nor that, when the human mind is afflicted, 
(as it often — part of the Deity muſt like- 
Wiſe be afflicted; which cannot be. If the 
human mind was a Deity, how could it be 
ignorant of any thing? Beſides, how could 


t Deity, if it is nothing but foul, be mixed 


wich, or infuſed into, the world? 
-,  Xenophanes, who would have all parts of 
the univerſe to be infinite and poſſeſſed of a 


mind, 


1 
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ments, fire, Watt, air, and earth; whi 
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mind, and cho ſaid that was God, is as liable 
to exception as the reſt, eſpecially in rela- 
tion to the infinity of it, in which there can 
be no ſenſible conjunction. 

Parmenides foro 2 conceit to himſelf of 
8 i EUR like a crown. He names 
KY Steph It is zn orb of conſtant light 
eat Ong the heayens; this he calls 
804 in which there is no room to imagine 
any divine 1 or ſenſe. Many more art his 
Ane 410 far. be aſcribed à divinity * to 


war, . bene 127 to Wile We SET Pe ag of 
CS, „ Ob- 
{> or age, oe y. e ſame 8 he 
gives to the ſtars; but I ſhall here 5 — 
ine any ohjections to that point, h; 
already 99955 in anather place. 
A „ ho err'd in many as 
U — in his notion 1 . 
"Gods. 2 down. tour * natures, 2s. 


Li from which he thinks all 8 Were 
e N 1 


gong, dy they decay, and that, they are 


ka 
of he ek, Ye an 3 1 25 
ede 


1 Plotarch * the none un eorle. of Parmenides. 
None of the; commentators tell us from whence Gicers had 


8 "theſe opiriions o Parmenides. Neither Diogenes Laertius, nor 


ether authors, who have preſerved the fragments of ancient phi - 
loſophers, mention them ; but we read in Plato's Banquet that 
Parmenides, Ie Tego, deified war, diſcord, &. 
» The four natures here to be * „are the . 
3 
tour principles of Empedocles by —— vor. 
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was altogether ignorant whether there are, or 
are not any, or what they armee. 
What ſhall I ſay of Democritus, who ranges 
our images of objects, and their orbs, in 
the number of the God ; - he does — 
principle, thro' which thoſe images appe: 
Aud 3 their influence ? He Jeifies likewiſe 
our knowledge and underſtanding. Is he not 
involved in a very great error? And becauſe 
nothing continues always in the ſame ſtate, 
he denies that any thing is eyerlafting ; does 
he, not thereby entirely deſtroy the Deity, 
and make it impoſhble to form any opinion 
Diogenes, of Apollonia, looks upon the air 
to be a Deity? But what ſenſe can that have ? 
Or what divine form can be attributed to it? 
It would be tedious to ſhew the uncertain- 
9 of Plato's opinion; who, in his Timæus, 
denies the propriety of aſſerting that there is 
one great father or creator of the world; and, 
in his book of laws, he thinks we ought 
not to make too ſtrict an enquiry into the 
nature of the Deity. God, he tells us, is 
without any body; what the Greeks call 
acuh, incorporeal, a being to us incon- 
ceiveable; for he muſt then neceſſarily be 
deſtitute of ſenſe, prudence, and pleaſure; 
. which are all comprehended in our . 


„ The word imagines means the forms, in which all objefts 

© appear to us, and not the ſolid bodies themſelves. They are 
images or repreſentations flowing from bodies, fimulacra ex cor- 

E ee ene 33 Ten * 
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of the Gods. He likewiſe aſſerts in his TIL 
mæus, and in his laws, that the world, the 
heavens; the ſtars,” the earth, the mind, and 
thoſe Gods, which are deliver d down to 
from bur © anceſtors, conſtitute the Dei 
Theſe opinions, taken ſeparately; are appa⸗ 
rently" falſe; and, together, are eee = 
ugn tito eilt cher 03 


Tenophon has committed almoſt the ſen 

mistakes, but in fewer words. In thoſe 
ſayitigs, which he has related of Socrates, he 
introduces him diſputing the lawfulneſs of 
enquiring into the form of the Deity; and 
makes him aſſert the ſun and the mind to 


be Deities; he makes him likewiſe affirm 


the being of one God only; then of many; 

which are errors of almoſt che ſame kind 1 

before took notice of in Plato. 
Antiſthenes, in his book called the Nati 


raliſt, ſays there are many national, and one 
natural Beity; but by this he deſtroys the 
pomer and nature of the Gods. 


ippus is not much leſs in the wrong; 


who, following his uncle Plato, ſays that a cer- 


tain incorporeal power governs every thing; 


by which he endeavours to root out of our 
minds the knowledge of the Gods. 


' Ariſtotle, in his third book of * philoſophy, 


confounds many things together, as the reſt 
Wr ane not ery P from his maſter 


, Plato. 
v Some read a magiſtro Plithve no Ae FI von diſen- 


* giens, As Dr. Davis vbferves, the concordatice of Ariſtotle's 


doctrines 
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Plato. : At one time he attributes all divini- 
t9:to the mind; at another he aſſerts that the 
world is God. Soon after he makes ſome 
other eflence preſide over the world, and gives 
him thoſe. offices; by which, with certain 
revolutions,..he may govern and preſerve the 
motion of it. Then he aſſerts the heat of 
the firmament to be God; not perceiving the 
firmamont to be part of the world, which in 
another place he had deſcribed as God. How 
can that divine ſenſe of the firmament be 
preſerved in ſo rapid a motion? And where 
do the multitude of Gods inhabit, if heaven 
itſelf is a Deity? When this philoſopher 
fays that God is without a body, > ae 
him an irrational and inſenſible being. Be- 
vides, how can the world move itſelf if it 
wants a body ? Or how, if it is in 
n Wel, Ln 
rates, his fellow- not ap- 

pear much wiſer on this head; for in his 

ks, concerning the nature of the. Gods, 
no diuine form is deſeribed; but he fays, 
the number of them is. eight. Five are 
moving planets, the ſixth is contain d in al 
the fixed ſtars : which, diſperſed, are ſo many 
ſeveral members; but conſider d together, 
are one 4 Deity. ions aw a: 


2. , 


doctrines here — with phat PLP | 
favour of non diſſentiens; and Velleius makes him — of Oo 
ſame ek re on with Plato. ; | : * 
2 ing, fark ors aturn, Jupiter, Mars, Mer- 
cur, and Yam TE revolutions are conkder'd i in the next 
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ſan; and the eighth the moon. In. what 
ſenſe they can pothibly. be happy, is not yy 
to be underſtood. 

From che ſame ſchool of Plato, Hanh 
des of Pontus ſtuffed his books with puerile 
tales. Sometimes he thinks the world a Deity; 
at other times the mind. He gives divi- 
nity likewiſe to the wandeting ſtars. He de- 
prives the Deity of ſenſe, and makes his 
form mutable; and, in the fame der 
makes earth and heaven Deities. 

The unſteadineſs of Theophraſtus is as in- 
tolerable. Now he attributes a divine pre- 
rogative to the mind; now to the firmament; 
then to the ſtars and celeſtial ſigns. 

His diſciple Strato, who is called the na- 


turaliſt, is not more to be regarded; for he 


thinks that the divine power is diifuſed thro 
nature ; which is the cauſe of birth, encreaſe, 
and diminution ; but that it hath no ſenſe 
nor form. 

Zeno (to come to your ſect, Balbus,) thinks Z 
the law of nature to be the divinity; and 
that it hath the power to enforce us to what 
is right, and to reftrain us from what is wrong. 
How this law can be an animated being I 


cannot conceive; but that God is ſo we 
would certainly maintain. The ſame perſon 


ſays, in another place, that the ſky is God; 
but can we poſſibly conceive that God is a 


being inſenſible; deaf to our | payers, our 


wiſhes, and our vows ? In other hooks he 


thinks there is a certain rational eſſence, per- 
vading 


Ne attributes the ſame power to the ſtars, to 
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vading all nature, indued with divine efficacy. 


the years, to the months, and to the ſeaſons. 
In his interpretation of Heſiod's theogony , 
he entirely deſtroys the eftabliſh'd notions of 
the Gods; for he excludes Jupiter, Juno, 
and Veſta, and thoſe eſteem'd” divine, from 
the number of them; but his doctrine is 
that theſe are names, which by ſome kind of 
alluſion are E to mute and inanimate 
beings. 
Te Gntiments of his diſciple Ariſto are 
not leſs erroneous. -' He thought it impoffible 
to conceive the form of the Deity. He ſays 
the Gods are without ſenſe ; and he is en- 
tirely'dubious whether the Deity is an arli- 
mated being or not. 
Cleanthes, who next comes endes 1 my no- 
tice, a diſciple of Zeno with Ariſto, in one 
ace ſays the world is God; in another, 
e attributes divinity to the mind .and ſpirit 
of univerſal nature; then he aſſerts that the 
molt remote, the higheſt, the all-ſurrounding, 
the all- encloſing, and embracing heat, which 
is called the ſky, is moſt certainly the deity. 
In the books he wrote againſt pleaſure, in 
which he ſeems to be raving, he imagines 
the Gods to have a certain form and ſhape; 
then he aſcribes all divinity to the ſtars; 
and laſtly, he thinks nothing more divine 
than reaſon. S0 that this God, whom we 
know- ny and in ſpeculation, from 


which 


2 or — of the Gods. 
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rial ſpirit, and thoſe elements which natu- 
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which traces we receive our pee, has 
no appearance at laſt. 

— another diſciple of Zeno, ſays that 
they, who have made diſcoveries advantageous 
to the life of man, ſhould be eſteem'd as 
Gods; and the very things he ſays, which are 
healthful and beneficial, ſhould have divine 
appellations; ſo that he thinks it not ſuffi- 
cient to call them the diſcoveries of Gods, but 
that they themſelves ſhould be deemed di- 
vine. What can be more abſurd than to 
aſcribe divine honours to ſordid and deform'd 
things; or to place among the Gods _ 
who are dead, and mixed with the duſt; 
whoſe memory no e is required - — 
mourning ? 

Chryſippus, who is look d upon as the moſt 
ſubtle interpreter of the dreams of the Stoics, 
has muſter'd up a numerous band of unknown 
Gods; and fo unknown; that we are not able 
to form any idea about them, though out 
minds ſeem capable of framing any image. 
He ſays that the divine efficacy is placed in 
reaſon, and in the ſpirit and mind of uni- 
verſal nature; that the world, with an uni- 
verſal effuſion of its ſpirit, is God ; that the 


ſuperior part of that ſpirit, which is the mind 


and reaſon, is the great principle of nature, 


containing and preſerving the chain of all 
things ; that the divinity is the power of fate, 
and the neceſſity of future events. He deifies 
fire alſo, and what I before call'd the ethe- 


A 
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rally proceed from it, water, earth, and air. 
He gives divinity to the ſun, moon, ſtars, 
and univerſal ſpace, the grand capacity of all 
things ; and to thoſe men likewiſe, who have 
obtain'd immortality *, He maintains the ſky 
to be what men call Jupiter ; the air, which 
pervades the ſea, to be Neptune; and the 
earth Ceres. In like manner he applies the 
names of the other deities. He ſays that 
Jupiter is that immutable and — law, 
which Ry us in our manners; 
and this he calls fatal neceſſity, the ever- 
laſting verity of future events. But none of 
all theſe ſeem to carry any indication of di- 
vine virtue in them. Theſe are the doc- 
trines contained in his firſt book of the na- 
ture of the Gods. In the ſecond he en- 
deavours to accommodate the fables of Or- 
Muſæus, Heſiod, and Homer, to what 

hath advanced in the firſt; that the moſR 
antient poets, who never dream'd of theſe 
| things, may ſeem to have been Stoics. 
es, the Babylonian, was a follower 

of .the dodtrine of Chryſippus ; and in that 
book he wrote, intitled, concerning Miner- 
va, he ſeparates the account of Jupiter s 
| A „ 


* Snch as have been declared immortal, he means, by the 
ſaffra e of the people, or by the law. 
who in the fable is ſaid to have ſprung from the 


head of Jopiter ; which the mythologiſts in thus. Jupiter 
fignifies the ſupreme power, and Minerva wiſdom CEE 


| th 
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from the fabulous, and reduces it by Aa na- 
tural conſtruction. 

Thus far I have rather expoſed the * 

of dotards, than given the opinions of 

ſophers. Not much more abſurd than theſe 
are the fables of the poets, who to the ſweet- 
neſs of their language owe all their power 
of doing harm; who introduce the Gods as 
enraged with anger and inflamed with luſt; 
deſcribe their wars, battles, combats, wounds; 
their hatreds, diflentions, diſcords, births, 


deaths, complaints and lamentations-; their 


indulgences in all kinds of intemperance 3 
their N their chains; are amours 
with mortals ; and mortals begotten by im- 
mortals, To theſe idle and ridiculous flights 
of the poets we. may add the prodigies of 
the Magi, and. of the alſo, which 
were the ſame nature, together with the 
extravagant notions of the multitude at all 
times, who from total i of the truch 
are always fluctuating in uncertainty. 

Wo cannot reflect 3 
furdiey of F theſe tenets without en 

e 


gheſt r and veneration for Epi- 
curus, and even ranking him in the 
number of thoſe who are the ſub- 
r of this diſpute; for he alone firſt — 


2 hs b to t S 
This 8 not Lord Bacon“ 88222 in his treatiſe on 
he Wiſdom of the Anci 94.4 EX of  {everal of 
the antients; and this dou de $ is the gical, or natural in- 
terpretation of Diogenes, which Veli here — 
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the exiſtence of the Gods on the impreſ- 
ſion which nature herſelf hath made on the 
minds of all men. For what nation, what 
ple are there, who have not, without any 
earning, a natural idea, or pre- notion of a 
deity? Epicurus calls this Honig“ ; that 
is, an antecedent information of tlie fact in 
the mind, without which nothing can, be 
underſtood, enquired after, or diſcourſed on; 
the force and advantage of which reaſoning 
we receive from that celeſtial volume of Epi- 
2 concerning the rule and judgment = of 
Ings. | | ie M0900 

7 wa you ſee the foundation of this queſtion 
clearly laid ; for ſince it is the conſtant and 


„ The words of Tully are, /olus enim vidit primum efſe dear, 
quod in omni um animis corum notionem inpreffiſſet. ipſa natura, 
which are not entirely free from ambiguity, tho” an; accurate 

rſon cannot miſtake them. The meaning is, that Epicurus 

diſcover'd the exiſtence of the Gods, from his obſervation 
that nature has impreſs'd that notion in the minds of all; previ- 
ous to any inſtruction ; ſo that he firſt 15 over'd this univerſal 
impreſſion to be a certain indication of the being of the . 
By Upaurdir we are to underſtand an innate notion of the 
deity implanted in our minds, as it is explain d here by Velleius; 
and agreeable to which is the explanation we find of it in Dioge- 
nes Laertius's life of Epicurus. It is an anticipation (which is the 
literal meaning of the word) of thoſe ideas, which would flow 
in from external appearances. How inconſiſtent this doctrine 
is with true philoſophy every one knows, who maturely conſi- 
ders the nature of our ideas, and how they are convey 
minds by our ſenſes, A doctrine that Mr. Locke was very ſuc-' 
ceſsful in advancing, tho' too prolix. | 

Diogenes Laertius calls this treatiſe, 74g; Kprrygiy v. Karan, 
that is, concerning the judgment or the ae. Cicero makes 
Velleius call it cerlefie volumen, not only becauſe of the great 
value, which that ſect prized it at, but becauſe the Epicureans 
aid the book fell from heaven. N 
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univerſal opinion of mankind, independent 
of education, cuſtom, or law, that there are 
Gods; it muſt neceſſarily follow that this 
knowledge is implanted in our minds, or 
rather innate in us. That, to which there is a 
general agreement thro' nature, muſt infallibly 
be truez therefore it muſt be allowed that 
there are Gods; for in this we have the con- 
currence not only of almoſt all philoſophers, 
but likewiſe of the ignorant and illiterate. 
It muſt be alſo confeſs d that we have natu- 
rally this idea, as I faid before, or pre- no- 
tion of the exiſtence of the Gods. As new 
things require new names, ſo that pre-notion 
was called rgam}; by Epicurus ; an appella- 
tion never uſed before. On the ſame prin- 
ciple of reaſoning we think the Gods are 
happy and immortal ; for that nature, which 
hath aſſured us there are Gods, hath likewiſe 
imprinted in our minds the knowledge of 
their immortality and felicity ; and if fo, what 
Epicurus hath declared, in theſe words, is 
true: That, which is eternally happy, can- 
*« not be bufden'd with any labour itſelf, or 
t impoſe any on another; nor can it be in- 
t fluenced by reſentment or favour ; becauſe 
% ſuch . beings muſt be weak and frail v.“ 
We have ſaid enough to prove that we ſhould 
worſhip the Gods with piety, and without 


ſuperſtition, if that was the only queſtion. 


"oy e 


„ The vriginal paſſage of this is quoted by Diogenes Laertivi 
_ Epicurus, and by Euſtathius on the laſt book of Homer's 
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The ſuperior and excellent nature of the 


Gods requires a pious adoration from men, 
becauſe it is poſſeſs d of immortality and the 
molt exalted felicity; for whatever excels 
has a right to veneration; and all fear of the 
power and anger of the Gods ſhould be ba- 
niſh'd; for anger and affection are incon- 
fiſtent with the nature of an happy and im- 
mortal being. Theſe apprehenſions being 
removed, no dread of the ſuperior powers 
remains. To confirm this opinion, our cu- 
rioſity leads us to enquire into the form, 
the life, and action, of the ſpirit of the 
Deity. | 

With regard to his form, we are directed 
partly by nature, and partly by reaſon. All | 
men are told by nature that none but an hu- 
man form can be aſcribed. to the Gods; for 
under what other image did it ever appear to 
any one either ſleeping or waking ? and 
without having recourſe to our firſt * notions, 
reaſon itſelf declares the fame; for as it is 
eaſy to conceive that the moſt excellent nature, 
— becauſe of its happineſs or immorta- 
lity, ſhould be the moſt beautiful, what 
compoſition of limbs, what conformity of 
lineaments, what form, what aſpect, can be 
more beautiful than the human? Your 
&& *, Lucilius, (not like my friend Cotta, 


* The Hęawrſuc of Epieurus, before mention'd, is what he 
here means. He diſtinguiſhes it, but falſly, from reaſon, as 
previous to all the ideas which are conveyed to the mind thro” 
the ſenſes. The Stoics.. | a 
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who is ſometimes for and ſometimes againſt) 
when they repreſent the divine art and work- 
manſhip in the human body, are uſed to de- 
ſcribe not only the conveniency but the 
beauty of it. Therefore if the human form 
excels all animals, as God himſelf is anima- 
ted, he muſt ſurely be of that form, which 


is the moſt beautiful. Beſides, the Gods are 


granted to be perfectly happy? and nobody 
can be happy without virtue, nor can virtue 
exiſt where reaſon is not; and reaſon can re- 
fide in none but the WEI form ; the Gods 
therefore muſt be acknowledged to be of 
human form ; yet that form is not body, but 
ſomething like body; nor does it con- 
tain any blood, but ſomething like blood b. 
Tho' theſe diſtinctions were more acutely 
deviſed, and more artfully expreſs d by Epi- 
curus than any common capacity can con- 
ceive; yet, depending on your underſtand- 
ing, I am ſhorter on the ſubject than other- 

wiſe I ſhould be. | 
Epicurus, who not only diſcover'd the 
occult and almoſt hidden ſecrets of nature, 
but explain'd them with eaſe, teaches that the 
power and nature of the Gods are not to: be 
diſcern'd by the ſenſes, but by the mind; nor 
are they to be conſider'd as bodies of any 
folidity, or reduceable to number, like thote 
Ow which, becauſe of their firmneſs, he 
| „ 5, OR 


| d This part of the Epicurean creed is almoſt as —_— 


as what we find in ſome creeds of the Catholicks. 
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calls Trięcheia ©; but, as images, perceived by 
ſimilitude and tranſition. As infinite kinds 
of thoſe images reſult from innumerable indi- 
viduals, and center in the Gods, our minds 
and underſtanding are intent and fixed with 
the greateſt delight on them, in order to 
comprehend what that happy and eternal 
eſſence is. 

The mighty power of the infinite being is 
moſt worthy our great and earneſt contem- 
plation; the nature of which we muſt neceſ- 
ſarily underſtand to be ſuch, that every thing 
correſpondent is made to anſwer. This is 
call'd by Epicurus woweun; that is, an equal 
diſtribution or even diſpoſition of things. 
From hence he draws this inference ; that, 
as there is ſuch a vaſt multitude of mortals, 
there cannot be a leſs number of immortals; 
and if thoſe which periſh, are innumerable ; | 
thoſe, which are preſerved, ought alſo to be 
infinite. 2 by | 

Your ſect, Balbus, frequently afk us how 
the Gods live, and how they paſs their time ? 
Their life is the moſt happy, and the moſt 
abounding with all kinds of bleflings, which 
can be conceived. They do nothing. They 
are embarraſs'd with no affairs; nor do they 
perform any work. They rejoice in the 
_ Poſſeſſion of their own: wiſdom and virtue. 
Aon hs net ang 
which are impreceptible ; as the eſſence of the divine being, 
and the various operations of the divine power. ' 6G 
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They are fatisfied that they ſhall ever enjoy 
the fullneſs of eternal pleaſures, 

Such a Deity m 5 A e be call'd happy; 
but yours is a moſt laborious God. For let 
us ſuppoſe the world a Deity; what can be 
a more uneaſy ſtate than, without the leaſt 
ceſſation, to be whirl'd about the axle-tree 
of heaven with a ſurpriſing celerity? But 
nothing can be happy that is not at eaſe. 
Or let us ſuppoſe a Deity reſiding in the 
world, who directs and governs it, who 
ſerves the courſes of the ſtars, the changes 
of the ſeaſons, and the viciſſitudes and orders 
of things, ſurveying the earth and the ſea, 
and accomodating them to the advantage and 
neceſſities of man. Truly this deity 1s em- 
barraſs'd with a very troubleſome and labo- 
rious office. We place a happy life in a 
tranquility of mind, and an hg: from 
all employment. 

The philoſopher, from 2 we received 
all our knowledge, hath taught us that the 
world was made by nature; that there was 
no occafion for a workhouſe to frame it in; 
and that, tho you deny the poſſibility of ſuch 
a work without divine ſkill, it is fo eaſy to 
her, that ſhe has made, does make, and 
will make innumerable worlds. But, be- 
cauſe you do not conceive that nature is able 
to produce ſuch effects without ſome rational 
aid, you are forced, like the tragic * poets, 

D 3 at 
Cicero, as Eraſmus has obſerved, took this compariſon from 
lato, ip ol Tpay od even, KC 
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at a loſs for a concluſion, to have recourſe 
to a Deity ; whoſe aſſiſtance you would not 
ſeek, if you could view that vaſt and un- 
bounded magnitude of regions in all parts; 
where the mind, extending and ſpreading 
itſelf, travels ſo far and wide that it can find 
no end, no extremity to ſtop at. In this 
immenſity of — ha and height, 
innumerable atoms are in agitation and with 
infinite power; which, . notwithſtanding the 
interpoſition of a void part of ſpace, meet and 
cohere, and continue clinging to one another; 
by this union theſe modifications and forms 
of things ariſe ; which in your opinions could 
not poſſibly be made without the help of bel- 
lows and anvils. Thus you have impoſed on us 
an eternal maſter, whom we muſt dread day 
and night. For who can be free from fear 
of a Deity, who foreſees, regards, and. ani, 
madverts on every thing; one, who thinks all 
things his own: a curious, ever buſy God ? 
Hence firſt aroſe your Eagan, as you. call 
it, your fatal neceſſity ; ſo that, whatever 
happens, you affirm that it flows from an 
eternal chain and continuance of cauſes. Of 
what value is this philoſophy, which, like 
old women and illiterate men, attributes every 
thing to fate ? 1 
Then follows your pailun, in Latin call d 
divinatio, divination; which, if we would 
liſten to you, would plunge us into ſuch ſu- 
perſtition, that we ſhould fall down and 
worſhip your inſpectors into ſacrifices, your 
augurs, 
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augurs, your ſoothſayers, your prophets, and 
your fortunetellers. 
Epicurus having freed us from theſe terrors 
and reſtored us to liberty, we have no dread 
of thoſe beings, whom we have reaſon to 
think entirely free from all trouble them 
ſelves, and who do not impoſe any on others. 
We pay our adoration, indeed, with piety and 
reverence, to that eſſence, which is above all 
in excellence and perfection, But I fear my 
zeal for this dofirine has made me too prolix. 
However, I could not eaſily leave fo eminent 
and important a ſubject unfiniſh-d, tho' I muſt 
confeſs I ſhould rather endeavour to hear than 
ſpeak ſo long. 200 
Cotta, with his uſual courteſy, then began. 
Velleius, ſays he, was it not for what you 
have advanced, I ſhould have remain'd ſilent; 
for I have often obſerved, as I did juſt now 
upon hearing you, that I cannot ſo eafily con- 
ceive why a propoſition is true, as why it is 
falſe. Should you aſk me what ] take the 
nature: of the Gods to be, I ſhould perhaps 
make no anſwer. Should you aſk whether I 
think it is as you have deſcribed it, I ſhould 
anſwer in the negative. But, before I enter 
on the ſubject of your diſcourſe and what you 
have advanced upon it, I will give you my 
opinion of yourſelf. Your intimate friend 
L. Craſſus has been often heard to ſay, that 
you doubtleſs excell'd all our learned Romans; 
and that few Epicureans in Greece were to be 


compared to you. But, as I knew what a 
D 4 wonderful 
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wonderful eſteem he had for you, I imagined 


that might make him the more laviſh in com- 
mendation of you. Tho' I do not chuſe to 
praiſe any one when preſent, yet I muſt confeſs 
that I think you have deliver'd your thoughts 
clearly on an obſcure and very intricate ſub- 
ject; that you are not only copious in your 
ſentiments, but more elegant in your language 
than your ſect generally are. 

When I was at Athens I went often to hear 
Zeno, by the advice of Philo, who uſed to 
call him the chief of the Epicureans. As I 
heard how he deliver'd your principles, I am 
inclined to think myſelt the more able to re- 
fute them. He did not ſpeak as many do; 
but, like you, diſtinctly, gravely, and elegant- 
ly; yet what frequently gave me great un- 
eaſineſs when I heard him, as it did while I 
attended to you, was to ſee ſo excellent a 
genius falling into ſuch frivilous (excuſe 


my freedom) not to ſay fooliſh doctrines. 


However, I ſhall not at preſent: offer any 
thing better; for, as. I ſaid before, we can, 
in moſt ſubjects, eſpecially in phyſics, ſooner 
diſcover what is not true, than what is. If 
you ſhould aſk me what God is, or what his 
eſſence, I ſhould follow the example of Si- 
monides ; who, when Hiero the tyrant pro- 
poſed the ſame queſtion to him, defired a day 
to conſider of it. When he required his 
anſwer the next day, Simonides begg'd two 
days more; and often deſiring double the 


number, inſtead of giving his anſwer, Hiero 


with 


| 
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with ſurpriſe aſked him his ola in doing 
ſo; becauſe, ſays he, the longer I meditate 


-on it, the more obſcure it appears to me. 


Simonides, who was not only a delightful 
poet, but reputed a wiſe and learned man in 
other branches of knowledge, found, I ſup- 
poſe, ſo many acute and refined arguments 
occurring to him that he was doubtful which 
was the trueſt, and therefore deſpair'd of diſ- 
covering any truth, But does your Epicurus 
(for I had rather contend with him than with 
you) ſay any thing that is worthy the name 
of philoſophy, or even of common ſenſe ? 
In the queſtion, concerning the nature of 
the Gods, his firſt enquiry is, whether there 
are Gods or not. It would be dangerous, 
I believe, to be on the negative part in a 
public auditory ; but it is very ſafe in a diſ- 
courſe of this kind, and in this company. 
I, who am a prieſt, and who think that re- 
ligions and ceremonies ought ſacredly to bo 
maintain'd, would have the exiſtence of the 
Gods, which is the principle point in debate, 
not only fix d in opinion, but proved to a 
demonſtration ; for many notions flow into, 
and diſturb the mind, which ſometimes ſeem 
to convince us that there are none. But ſee 
how candidly I will behave to you ; as I ſhall 
not touch upon thoſe tenets you hold in 
common with other philoſophers, conſequent- 
pl I ſhall not diſpute the exiſtence of the 

ods ; for that doctrine is agreeable to almoſt 
all men, and to myſelf in particular; - = 
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ſhall oppoſe the reaſons you give for it, which 
I think are very inſufficient. | 
You ſaid that the general aſſent of men, of 
all nations and all degrees, is an argument 
ſtrong enough to induce.us to acknowledge 
the being of the Gods. This is not only a 
weak but a falſe argument ; for firſt, how do 
you know the opinions of all nations ? I really 
believe there are many people ſo ſavage that 
they have no thought of a Deity. What think 
you of Diagoras, who was called the atheiſt ; 
and of Theodorus ? Did not they plainly deny 
the very eſſence of a Deity? Protagoras of 
Abdera, whom you juſt now mention'd, the 
greateſt ſophiſt of his age, was baniſh'd by 
order of Athenians from their city and 
territories, and his books were publickly 
burnt, becauſe theſe words were in the be- 
ginning of his treatiſe, concerning the Gods, 
] am unable to arrive at any knowledge 
* whether there are, or are not any.” This, I 
imagine, reſtrain d many from profeſſing their 
diſbelief of a Deity ; fince the doubt of it 
only could not eſcape puniſhment. What 
ſhall we ſay of the ſacrilegious, the impious, 
and the perjured ? If Tubulus, Lucius, Lu- 
pus, or Carbo the ſon of Neptune, as Lu- 
cilius 
Cicero, in his Academical Queſtions, calls him a Sophilt, 
who proſeſſes philoſophy thro” oſtentation or intereſt. 
f Tubulus, Lucius, Lupus, and Carbo, muſt be taken for 
execrable wretches, who render'd themſelves notorious by their 
infamous actions; ard either of them has as much a title to be 


call'd the ſon of Neptune as any other; for that is only an ap- 
peilatioa 
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cilius ſays, had believed there are Gods, 
would either of them have carried his per- 
juries and impieties to ſuch exceſs? Your 
reaſoning therefore to confirm your aſſertion 
is not ſo concluſive. as you think it is. But, 
as this is the manner, in which other philo- 
ſophers have argued. on the ſame ſubject, I 
will take no farther notice of it at preſent ; 
I rather chuſe to proceed to what 1s properly 
your own. I allow that there are Gods. 
Inſtruct me then concerning their origin; 
inform me where they are, what fort of 
body, what mind they have, and-what their 
courſe of live; for theſe I am deſirous of 

knowing. | ; 
You attribute the moſt abſolute power and 
efficacy to atoms. Out of them you pretend 
every thing is made. But there no atoms; 
for there is nothing without body; every 
x place 


pellation given to ſuch men as were remarkably terrible and 
prone to injuſtice, rapine, and other acts of ſerocity: the reaſon 
of their being called ſons of Neptune is becauſe of their analogy 
to the raging of the ſea, to which the ſavage diſpoſitions of ſuch 
men are compared. Buſiris, Amycus, and Antzus, are called 
{ons of Neptune; and Plautus, in his Miles Glorious, very hu- 
mourouſly makes Pyrgopolynices boaſt of his ſucceſs over a 
grandſon 'of Neptune. In this fragment of the comic poet 
Lucilius, 


——— Tubulus, / Lucius, umquam, 
Si Lupus, aut Carbo, aut Neptuni fi. 


Neptuni filius is tautologous, as the paſſage ſtands, if it is ap- 
plicable to any one execrable wretch as well as another. Joſ. 
dcaliger was for rejeciing the word aut before Neptuni, and fo 
Carbo would be Neptuni filius; and in that ſenſe I have tran- 
lated it; in which there is a climax that is elegant. 
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place is occupied by body; therefore there 


can be no vacuum, no individual. 

I advance theſe principles of the natura- 
liſts, without knowing whether they are true 
or falſe; yet they are more like truth than 
thoſe abſurdities you imbibed from Democri- 
tus, or before him from Leucippus, that 
there are certain light corpuſcles, ſome ſmooth, 
fome rough, ſome round, fame ſquare, ſome 
crooked and bent as bows z which by a for- 
tuitous concourſe made heaven and earth, 
without the-influence of any natural power. 

This opinion, C. Velleius, you have brought 
down to theſe our times; and you would 
fooner be deprived of the greateſt advantages 
of life than of that authority ; for before you 
knew thoſe tenets, you thought you ought 
to profeſs yourſelf an Epieurean; ſo that it 
was neceſſary you ſhould either embrace theſe 
abſurdities, or loſe the philoſophical charac- 
ter you had taken upon you ; and what could 
bribe you to renounce the Epicurean opinion? 
Nothing, you ſay, can prevail on you to for- 
fake the truth, and the ſure means of a happy 
fe. But is that the truth? for I ſhall not 
conteſt your happy life; which you think 
the Deity himſelf does not enjoy, unleſs he 
languiſhes in idleneſs. But where is truth? 
Is it in your innumerable worlds; ſame of 
which are riſing, ſome falling, in every point 
of time? Or is it in your individual cor- 
puſcles, which form ſuch excellent works, 
without the direction of any natural power, 

or 


or reaſon ? But I forget my promiſe, and ex- 
ceed the bounds I firſt propoſed. - Granting 
then every thing to be made of atoms, what 
advantage is that to your argument ? For we 
are ſearching after the nature of the Gods; 


an and allowing them to be made of atoms, they 
ri- cannot be eternal; becauſe whatever is made 
lat of atoms muſt have had a beginning; if ſoz 
h, there were no Gods till ſuch beginning; and 


if the Gods had a beginning they maſt ne- 
ceſſarily have an end; as you before con- 
tended againſt Plato's world. Where then 
is your beatitude and immortality, thoſe attri- 


ht butes of the Deity, which —— 
Id to prove, you are reduced to per- 
es plexities? For you ſaid that God had no 
du body, but ſomething like body; and no 


blood, but ſomething like blood. It is 4 
frequent practice among you, when you aſſert 
any thing, that has no reſemblance to truth, 
and would avoid reprehenſion, to advance 


Id ſome farther improbability. How much more 
1. ingenuous would it be to acknowledge a doubt, 
2 than to perſiſt in fo ſhameleſs an oppoſition? 
y Like Epicurus, who, when he found that if 
ot his atoms were allowed to deſcend by their 
k own weight, our actions could not be in our 


own power, becauſe their motions would be 
certain and neceſſary, invented an expedient, 
which eſcaped Democritus, to avoid neceſſi- 
ty. He ſays, that when the atoms deſcend 
by their own weight and gravity they move 
a little obliquely. Surely this carrys with it 

ſome- 
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ſomething which one ought more. to be 
aſhamed of than the acknowledging ourſelves 
unable to defend the propoſition. IIis practice 
is the ſame againſt the logicians, who ſay 
that in all propoſitions, in which yes or no 
is required, one of them muſt be true; he 
was afraid that if this was granted, then in 
a propoſition, that Epicurus will be alive or 
dead to-morrow, either one or the other muſt 
neceſſarily be; therefore he abſolutely denied 
the neceſſity of yes or no. Can any thing 
ſhew ſtupidity in a greater degree ? 
Zeno*, being -preſs'd by Arcefilas *, who 


pronounced all things to be falſe which are 


perceived by the ſenſes, ſaid ſome were falſe 
but not all. Epicurus was afraid that, if any 
one thing ſeen ſhould be falſe, none could be 
true; therefore he aſſerted all the ſenſes to 
be infallible directors of truth. Nothing can 
be more raſh-than this; for by endeavouring 
to repel a light ſtroke, he receives a heavy 
blow. In the ſubject of the nature of the 
Gods he falls into the ſame errors. Whilſt he 
would avoid the concretion of individual bo- 
dies ', leſt death and diſſipation ſhould be the 

| '- conſequence, 


2 Zeno here mention'd is not the ſame that Cotta ſpoke of 


before. This was the founder of the Stoics. The other was 
an 1 1 philoſopher ; whom he had heard at Athens. 
; iogenes Laertius calls Arceſilas author of the middle Aca- 
demy. He went farther than moſt of the Academics in degra- 
2 aſſerting all to be falſe that is ſeen by 
em, | 
i If any bodies are allow'd to be compounded of individu- 
als, it mult likewiſe be allowed that the ſame individuals, which 
concrete 
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conſequence, he denies that the Gods have 
body, but ſays they have ſomething like 
body; and they have no blood, but ſome- 
thing like blood. I wonder how one ſooth- 
ſayer can refrain from laughing when he ſees. 
another. It is yet a greater wonder that you 
can refrain from laughing amongſt yourſelves. 
It is no body, but ſomething like body! I 
could underſtand this, if it was applied to 
ſtatues made of wax or clay; but in regard 
to the Deity I am not able to diſcover what 
is meant by like a body or like blood. Nor 
indeed are you, Velleius; tho' you will not 
confeſs ſo much. Thoſe precepts are deli- 
ver'd to you as diftates, which Epicurus care- 
leſsly blunder'd out; for he boaſted, as we 
ſee in his writings, that he had no inſtructor ; 


which I could eaſily believe without his 
public declaration of it, for the fame reaſon 


that I could believe the maſter of a very bad 
edifice boaſting that he had no architect but 
himſelf ; for there is nothing of the Acade- 
my, nothing of the Lyceum *, in his diſci- 
_ nothing but puerilities. He might 
ear Xenocrates. Immortal Gods, what a 
teacher 


conerete or aſſemble to form one body, as that of a man, are 


hable to be reduced to as many individuals again ; for which 
reaſon Epicurus endeaveur'd to make the Gods of other matter 
than the individuals, which form mankind; and fo advanced 
the abſurd idle doctrine of no body, but ſomething like body; 
no blood, but ſomething like blood. | ” 

The Lyceum was a ſchool near Athens, in which Ariſtotle 
taught, as Plato did in the Academy. W 

| Xenocrates was ſo remarkably dull that his name became a 


pioverb, 
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teacher was he! Yet there are thoſe who 
believe he heard him ; but he ſays otherwiſe; 
and I ſhall give more credit to his word than 
to anothers. He confefles that he heard a 
certain diſciple of Plato, one Pamphilus, at 
Samos; for he lived there, when he was 
young, with his father and his brothers: His 
father Neocles was a farmer in thoſe parts; 
but the farm, I think, not being ſufficient to 
maintain him, 'he turn'd ſchool-maſter ; yet 
Epicurus treats this Platonic with wonderful 
contempt; ſo fearful was he that it ſhould 
be thought he had ever been inſtructed. But 
it is well known he had been a hearer of 
Naufiphanes the Democritic ; and fince he 
could not deny it, he loaded him with contu- 
melies in abundance. If he did not hear the 
Democratical principles, what did he ever 
hear? What is there in Epicurus's phyſics, 
that is not taken from Democritus ? For tho' 
he alter'd ſome things, as what I mention'd 
before of the oblique motions of the atoms, 
yet moſt of his doctrines are the fame ; his 
atoms ; his vacuum ; his images ; infinity of 
ſpace ; innumerable worlds, their riſe and 
decay ; and almoſt every part of natural learn- 
ing that he treats of. Now do you under- 
ſtand what. is meant by, as if it was body, 
and, as if it was blood? For I not only ac- 
knowledge that you are a better judge of it 
than I am, but I can bear it without envy. 
If any ſentiments, indeed, are communi- 
cated without obſcurity, what is there that 

| | Velleius 


Velleius can underſtand, and Cotta not? I 
know what body is, and what blood is; but 
I cannot poſſibly find out the meaning of like 
body, and like blood. Do not you conceal 
our principles from me, as Pythagoras did 
his from thoſe, who were not his diſciples ; 
neither be: deliberately obſcure like Heracli- 
tus. But the truth is (which I may venture 
to fay in this company): you do not under- 
ſtand them yourſelf. by 0 
This, I perceive, is what you contend for, 
that the Gods have a certain figure, that has 
nothing concrete, nothing ſolid, nothing of 
expreſs ſubſtance, nothing prominent in it; 
but that it is pure, ſmooth, and tranſparent. 
Let us ſuppoſe the fame with the Venus = of 
Coos; Which is not a body, but the repre- 
ſentation of a body; nor is the red, which is 
drawn there and mixed with the white; real 
blood, but a certain reſemblance of blood; fo 
in Epicurus's Deity there is no real ſubſtance, 
but the reſemblance of ſubſtance. Let me 
take for d what is not to be underſtood ; 
then tell me what are the lineaments and 
figures of theſe pencil d Deities. Here you 
have plenty of arguments, by which you 
would ſhew the Gods to be in human form. 
The firſt is, that our minds are fo anticipated 
and prepoſſeſs d, that whenever we think of a 
Deity the human ſhape occurs to us. The 
next is, that as the divine nature excells all 
R Wh (whe ' b 1 things, 
= The Venus | | highly a 
r the work of Apelles, highly ap- 
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things, ſo it ought: to be of the moſt beauti- 
ful form, and there is no form more beautiful 
than the human; and the third is, that rea- 
ſon cannot reſide in any other ſhape. Firſt, 
let us conſider each argument ſeparately. You 
ſeeni to me to aſſume a principle, deſpotically 
I may ſay, that has no manner of probability 
in it. Who was ever fo blind, in contem- 
plating theſe ſubjects, as not to ſce that the 
Gods were repreſented in human form, either 
by the particular advice of wiſe men, who 
thought by thoſe means the more eaſily to 
turn the minds of the ignorant from a de- 
pravity of manners, to the worſhip of 
Gods; or thro' ſuperſtition, which was the 
cauſe of their 22 my 2 
id adoration to i s they d 
— themſelves. Theſe | — were 
not a little improved the x Pai 
and artificers. Fee B 
very eaſy to repreſent the Gods debating and 
executing any work in another form; and 
perhaps this opinion aroſe from the idea 
which mankind have of their oπn beauty. 
But do nbt you, who are ſo great an adept in 
phyſics, ſee what a ſoothing flatteret what 
a fort. of bawd,. nature is to herſelf? Do you 
think their is any creature on the land or in 
the ſea, that is not highly delighted with its 
own form ? If it was not fo, why would not 
a bull leap a mare, or a horſe a cow? Do 
you believe an eagle, à lion, or a dolphin, 
prefer any ſhape to, their own ? If nature 
8 | ttherefore 
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ported ſwimm 
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therefore hath inſtructed us in the ſame man- 
ner, that nothing is more beautiful than man, 
what wonder is it that we, for that reaſon, 
ſhould imagine the Gods are of the 'tniman 
form? Do you ſuppoſe, if beaſts were endow'd 
with reaſon, that every one would not give the 
prize of beauty to his own fpecies? Yet, by 
Hercules, (I ſpeak as I think) tho' I am fond 
enough of myſelf, I dare not fay I excel in 
beauty that bull », which carried Europa. 


For queſtion here is not concerning our 


genius and elocution, but our ſpeeies and fi- 
gure. If we could make and aſſume to our- 
ſelves any form, would you be unwilling to 
reſemble the ſea- triton, as he is painted ſup- 


ing on ſea-monſters, hoſe 
odies are partly human? Here I toueh on a 
difficult point; for, ſo great is the force of 
nature, that there is no man, who would not 
chuſe to be like a man; nor indeed no ant, 
that would not be like an ant. But like 
what man? For how few can prutend to 
beauty! When I was at Athens, the .whole 
flock of youths afforded fearcely one. You 
laugh I ſee; but what I tell you is the'trarh. 
Nay, to us, who, after the examples:of an- 
.Cient ere delight in boys, defects 
are often pleaſing. Alcæus was charm'd 

0 y 1 31 F E 2 : { "a with 
Cotta here very artfully Alludes to the ftory of Jupittr and 
Europa, intima i $ autifyl creature, 
Frese echt I fare choke that % b ding 

* Alezus; the Letbian poet, from whom the Akalt verſes 
wete ſo call'd, * 


* 
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with a wart on a boy's knuckle; but a wart 
is a blemiſh on the body; yet it ſeem'd a 
beauty to him. Q. Catulus, my friend and 
collegue's father was inamoured with your 
freedman Roſcius ; on whom he wrote theſe 
verſes: 4 


« As once I ſtood to hail the riſing day, 
% Rofcius, appearing on the left, I fpy'd. 
« Forgive me, Gods, if I prefume to ſay, 
« The mortal's beauty, with th' immortal vy'd, 


Roſcius more beautiful than a God ! yet he 
was then, as he now is, ſquint-eyed. But 
what ſignifies that, if his defects were beau- 
I return to 3. Can we ſu 
of them to be pink- or Cf, hg 
they any warts? Are any of them - hook» 
ed, flap- ear d, beetle-brow d, or jolt- headed, 
as ſome of us are? Or are they free from 
im ions? Let us grant you that. Are 
they all alike in the face? For if they are 
many, one muſt neceſſarily be more beautiful 
than another; and ſome Deity would not be 
the moſt beautiful. Or if their faces are all 
alike, there would be an academy in —_ 
| | thus or 


? This muſt be Roſcius the famous actor, for he was Vel- 
leius's freedman. 

4 Cotta ſays, if every God was alike, there ſhould be an 
academy in heaven; by which he means that one God could 
not be diſtinguiſh'd from another; that is, there would be the 
ſame incertainty in heaven as is among the academics, This 
3 09 FO ning, as it appears from what Cotta ſays direct - 
* . | 
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for if one God does not differ from another, 
there is no poſſibility of knowing, or diſtin- 
uiſhing them. at if your alcerion; Vel- 
— proves abſolutely falſe, that no form 
occurs to us, in our contemplations on the 
Deity, but the human? Will you, notwith- 
ſtanding that, perſiſt in the defence of ſuch 
an abſurdity? Suppoſing that form occurs to 
us, as you ſay it does, and we know Jupiter, 
Juno, Minerva, Neptune, Vulcan, Apollo, 
and the other Deities, by the countenances, 
which painters and ſtatuaries have given them; 
and not only by their countenances, but by 
their decorations, their age, and attire; 
the Egyptians, the Syrians, and almoſt all 
barbarous nations, are without ſuch diſtinc- 
tions. You may ſee a greater regard paid by 
them to certain beaſts by us to the moſt 
ſacred temples and images of the Gods; for 
many ſhrines are rifled,” and images of the 
Deities are carried from their moſt ſacred 
places by us; but we never heard that an 
Egyprian offer d any violence to a crocodile, 
an Ibis*, or a cat. What do you think then? 
Do not the Egyptians: eſteem their ſacred 
bull *, their Apis, as a Deity ? Yes, by Her- 
| #6 Ie 3 | cules, 


' Tully means thoſe nations, which were neither Greek 
nor Roman, 

* The Ibis is a tall bird with a long bill, and is ſaid to de- 
ſtroy ſerpents; which may be one reaſon why the Egyptians 
paid that reverence to it, 


elt was not every bull that would make a God; the bull, 


which they call'd Apis, was diſtinguiſh'd by ſeveral marks in 
the body; and without thoſe marks no bull was dancd. 
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cules, as certainly as you do our protectreſa 
Juno, whom you never behold, even in your 
dreams, without a goatſkin, a ſpear, a ſhield, 
and broad ſandals. But the Grecian Juno of 
s, and the Roman Juno, are not repre- 
ſented in this manner; ſo that the Grecians, 
the Lanuvinians », and we aſcribe different 
forms to Juno; and our Capitoline Jupiter is 
not the ſame with' the Jupiter Ammon of the 
Africans. // Therefore ought not a naturaliſt, 
that is, an enquirer into the ſecrets of nature, 
to be aſhamed of ſeeking a teſtimony of truth 
from minds prepoſſeſſed by cuſtom. Accord- 
ing to the rule you have laid down, it may 
be ſaid that Jupiter is always bearded, Apollo 
always beardleſs; that Minerva has gray, and 
Neptune azure eyes; and indeed we muſt 
then honour that Vulcan at Athens, made by 
Alcamenes, - whoſe. lameneſs thro' his thin 
robes appears to be no deformity, Shall we 
therefore receive a lame Deity, becauſe we 
have ſuch an account of him? Conſider like- 
wiſe that the Gods go 'by what names we give 
them. Now they have as many names as 
men have languages; for Vulcan is not called 
Vulcan in Italy, Africa, or Spain; as you 
are called Velleius in all countries. Beſides, 
the Gods are innumerable, though the liſt of 
their names is of no great length even in the 
records of our prieſts. Have they no names ? 
You 

- » Lanuvinum was a part of Italy; the inhabitants of which, 


as appears from this paſſage, had a different Juno from the 
Romans. | ? 
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You muſt neceſſarily confeſs. indeed they have 
none; for what occaſion is there for different 
names, if their perſons are alike? | How 
much more laudable would it be, Veleius, 
to acknowledge that . you do not know what 
you do not know, than to follow a man, 
whom yeu muſt deſpiſe? Do you think the 
Deity is like either me or you? Vou do nat 


really think he is like either of us. What 


is to be done then? Shall I call the ſun, the 
moon, or the ſky, a Deity? If fo, they are 
conſequently happy. But what pleaſures can 
they enjoy? And they are wiſe too. But 


how can wiſdom reſide in ſuch ſhapes? Theſe 
are your; own principles. Therefore if they 


are not of human form, as I have advanced, 


and you cannot perſuade yourſelf that they 


are of any other, why are you cautioys of 
denying abſolutely the being of any Gods? 
You dare not deny it; which is very prudent 
in you, tho; here you are not afraid of the 
people, but of the Gods themſelves, | I have 
known Epicureans, who reverence ” even the 
leaſt images, of the Gods, tho' I perceive it 
to be the — of ſome that Epicurus, thro 
fear of offending againſt the Athenian Jaws, 
has allowed a Deity in words, and deſtroyed 
him in fact; ſo in thoſe his ſelect and ſhort 
ſentences, which are call d by you f. A, 
8 » 'Sjpilla numerantes is the comm n reading ; but P. Manacius 
propoſes wenrrantes; which I chi is the be. ter of the two ; and 
in which-fenſe I have/tranſlated it / 

Fundamental doctrines. : 


' 7 
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this, I think, is the firſt; © that being, 
Which is happy and immortal, is not bur- 
then'd with any labour, nor impoſes any on 
another. In his delivery of this ſentence 
ſome think he avoided ſpeaking clearly on 
purpoſe, though it was manifeſtly without 
deſign. But they judge ill of a man, who 
had not the leaſt art. fe is doubtful whether 
he means that there is ee 
immortal; or that if there is a being happy 
he muſt likewiſe he immortal. They do not 
confider that he ſpeaks here indeed ambigu- 
ouſly ;' but in many other places, both he 
and Metrodorus explain themſelves as-clearly 
as you have done. He believed there are 
Gods; and he was moſt exceedingly afraid of 
what he declared ought to be no objects of 
fear, death and the Gods; with the appre- 
henſions of which the common rank of peo- 
ple are very little affected; but he ſays the 
minds of all mortals are terrified by them. 
Many thouſands commit robberies, in the face 
of death; others rifle all the ' temples they 
can get into; ſuch as theſe no doubt muſt be 
tly terrified ; the one by the fears of 
th,” and the others by the fear of the 
But ſince you dare not (for J am now ad- 
dreſſing my diſcourſe to Epicurus himſelf) 
abſolutely deny the exiſtence of the Gods, 
what hinders you from aſcribing a divine 
nature to the ſun, the world, or ſome. eternal 
mind? I never, ſays he, ſaw — 
X nnn. 
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rational ſoul in any but a human form. 
What ? did you never obſerve ſomething like 
them in the ſun, the moon, or the five mo- 
ving planets? The ſun, terminating his 
courſe in two extreme parts of one circle ?, 
finiſhes his annual revolutions. The moon, 
receiving her light from the ſun, completes 
the ſame * courſe in the ſpace of a month. 
The five planets in the ſame circle, ſome 
nearer *, others more remote from the earth, 
begin the ſame courſes together, and finiſh 
them in different 9 of time. Did you 
hing of this kind, Epicu- 

rus?” So that according to you there can be 
neither ſun, moon, nor ſtars, becauſe nothing 
can exiſt but what we have touched or ſeen b. 
What? Have you ſeen the Deity himſelf? 
Why elſe do you believe there is * If 
this doctrine prevails, ve muſt reject that 
hiſtory relates, or reaſon diſcovers; and the 
people, who inhabit inland countries, muſt 
not believe there is ſuch a thing as the ſea. 
This is fo narrow a way of thinking, that if 
| Fou 


That is the zodiac. 3% | 
- + The moon, as well as the ſun, is indeed in the zodiac, 
but ſhe does not meaſure the ſame courſe in a month. She 
moves in another line of the zodiac nearer the earth. 
They diſtinguiſh'd the ſun and moon, tho' efteem'd moving 
lanets, ſrom the other five, becauſe of their great light and in- 
vence, By the ſame circle Cicero means the zodiac, Of the 
ſun, moon, and other five planets, Saturn is the fartheſt diſtant 
from the earth, the moon the neareſt. 139 257 
According to the doctrines of Epicurus, none of theſe 
bodies themſelves are clearly ſeen; but Simulacra ex corporibus 
Muuantia. See page 24, and the note in the ſame page. 
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you had been horn 2 the iſle of Seriphus, 
= never had been. from 115 where — fre- 
quently ſee little hares and foxes, you would 

not therefore believe that there are * uch 
beaſts 2 as. lions and . and if any one 

0 ſeribe an ele t to you, would 
zue c to laugh — * 

You, in Vale 24s; pawn PIG your 
Ee t after the manner of your own 
ſect, but _ the 5 cn to Which your 

ple are utter ſtrangers You have taken it 
2 granted that the Gods are happy. I allow 
it. Lou ſay that without virtue ho one can 
be happy... I ng concur with you in 
this alſo. Vou likewi e ſay that virtue cannot 
reſide where reaſon. is not. That I muſt ne- 
ceflarily allow. You add moreover that reaſon 
cannot exiſt, but in a human form. Who, do 
you think, will admit that? If it was true, 
what occaſion was there to come ſo gradu ually 
to it? And to what purpoſe? It is a prey 
ſumption of your own, I perceive your: Bras 
dations from. happineſs to virtue, and from 
virtue to reaſon ; but how do you came from 
reaſon to human form ? There indeed you do 
not deſcend by de 3 but precipitate. Nor 
can I conceive Why Epicurus ſhould rather 
fay the Gods ate like x14 than that men are 
like the Gods. Vou alk what i is the difference ; 
for, ſay you, if this is like that, that is 
like this. I grant it; but this I aſſert, that 
the Gods could not take their form from 
men ; for the Gods always Ret ANAL Deer 
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had 2 beginning, if they are to exiſt eter« 
nally ; but men had a beginning; - there-+ 
fore that form, of which the immortal Gods 
are, muſt have had exiſtence before man- 
kind; conſequently the Gods ſhould not 
be ſaid to be of human form, but our form 
ſhould be call'd divine. However, let this 

be as you will. 7 
I now enquire after your almighty chance; 
for you deny a divine intelligence to have had 
any ſhare in the formation of things. But what 
is this almighty chance? Whence-proceeded 
that happy concourſe of atoms, which gave ſo 
ſudden a riſe to men in the form of Gods? 
Are we. to ſuppoſe the divine feed fell trom 
heaven upon earth, and that men ſprung up 
in the likeneſs of their celeſtial fires ?- I with 
you would aflert it; for I am not unwilling 
to acknowledge my relation to the Gods. But 
you ſay nothing like it; no, our reſemblance 
to the Gods, it ſeems, was by chance. Muſt 
now {eek for arguments to refute this doc- 
trine ſeriouſly ? I with I could as eaſily diſco- 
yer what is true, as I can overthrow what 
is falſe. {11 1695 177927 
You have enumerated with ſo ready a me- 
mory, and ſo copiouſly, the opinions of phi- 
loſophers, from Thales the Mileſian, con- 
cerning the Nature of the Gods, that I am 
ſurpriſed to ſee ſo much learning in a Roman, 
But do you think they were all madmen, who 
could not perceive that hands and feet were 
neceſſary to the Deity ? Or when you conſi- 
| 5 0 er 
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der what is the uſe and advantage of limbs in 
men, can you help being convinced that the 
Gods have no need of them? What neceſſity 
can there be of feet, without walking; or of 
hands, without graſping? The ſame may be 
aſked of the other parts of the body, in 
which nothing is vain, nothing uſeleſs, no- 
thing ſuperfluous ; hence we may infer, that 
no art can imitate the {kill of nature. Shall 
the Deity be ſaid to have a tongue, and not 
ſpeak ; teeth, palate, and jaws, and no uſe for 
them ? Shall the members, which nature has 
pow to the body for the ſake of generation, 
uſeleſs to the Deity ? Nor would the inter- 
nal parts be leſs ſuperfluous than the external, 
What comlineſs is there in the heart, the 
lungs, the liver, and the reſt of them, ab- 
ſtracted from their uſe? I mention theſe be- 
cauſe you place them in the Deity on account 
of the beauty of the human form. 
Depending on theſe dreams, not only Epi- 
curus, Metrodorus, and Hermachus, declaim'd 
againſt Pythagoras, Plato, and Empedocles, 
but that little harlot Leontium preſumed to 
write againſt Theophraſtus ; indeed ſhe had a 
neat Attic ſtile ; and notwithſtanding the gar- 
den of Epicurus * abaunded with theſe liber- 
et ties, 


 _ © Theſe are ſtrong arguments againſt the abſurd doctrine af 
the deity being in human form ; which the Muggletonians, and 

ſome other ignorant Chriſtians before them, have aſſerted on the 

authority of Moſes, whom they miſunderſtood when he ſays, 

God created Man in his own image, in the image of God 

created he him.” Gen. ch. i. ver. 77. 

©. Epicurus taught his diciples in a garcen, 
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ties, you are always complaining againſt them. 
Zeno wrangled ©. Albutius is not worth men- 
tioning. Nothing could be more elegant of 
humane than Phedrus, yet a ſmart expreſſion 
would diſguſt the old man. Epicurus treated 
Ariſtotle with great contumely. He foully 
ſlander d Phædo, the diſciple of Socrates. He 
pelted Timocrates , the brother of his com- 
ion Metrodorus, with whole volumes, be- 
cauſe he diſſented from him in ſome point of 
philoſophy. He was ungrateful even to De- 
mocritus, after whom he copied; and his 
maſter Nauſiphanes, from whom' he: learned 
nothing , had no better treatment from him. 
Zeno gave abuſive language not only to thoſe, 
who were then living, as Apollodorus, Syllus, 
and the reſt ; but he called Socrates, Who 
was the father of philoſophy, the Attic Buf- 
foon *; uſing the Latin word Scurra. He 
| | never 
Zeno the Epicurean * has been gon d befor | 
f 22 — 4 No Diogenes | +. — 1 
with him in his abuſes. ny | 
5 'That is, from whom he ed to have learned nothing, 
as has been obferved before in this book. Epicurus was ambi- 
tious of the title of Aurea, that is, ſelf-taught ; one who 
never received inſtruftion from another; like Owen Glendower, 
in Shakeſpear's Henry iv. who ſays, 
« I am not in the roll of common men. 
* _ <4, Where is he living, Tas 
Who calls me pupil, or hath read to me?“ 
> Minucius Felix and Lactantius, as Dr. Davis obſerves, have 
treated Socrates with the ſame contumelious name, which Cicero 
here uſes, Scurra : but our Chriſtian fathers are no more com- 
mendable in uſing ſcurrilous uage, when ſpeaking of that 
great man, than the Epicurean, Zeno. es 
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never call d Chryſippus by any name but Che- 
ſippus. And you youtſelt. a little before, 
when you was numbering up a ſenate, as we 
may call them, of philoſophers, ſcrupled not 
to ſay that the moſt eminent men talk d like 
fooliſh viſionary dotards. Certainly therefore 
if they have all etr'd in regard to the nature 
of the Gods; it is to'be.fear'd there are no 
ſuch beings. What you deliver on that head 
are all whimfical notions; and not worthy the 
ſeem to be in the leaft aware what a taſk you 
draw on yourſelves, if you ſhould prevail on 
us to grant that the ſame form is common to 
Gods and men. The Deity would then re- 
quite the ſame trouble in dreſſing , and the 
lame care of the body, that mankind does. 
He muſt walk, run, lye down, lean, fit, hold, 
| 2 and diſcourſe. Tou need not be told 
| conſequence. of making the Gods male 
and female, Therefore I cannot ſufficiently 
wonder how this chief of yours came to en- 
tertain theſe ſtrange opinions. 

But you conſtantly inſiſt on the eertainty 
of this tenet, that the Deity is both happy 


i From hence we may juſtly conclude, that Zeno, the Epicu- 
rean, was an abufive, naſty fellow; wick ut any wit. I ſappoſe 
when he call'd Chryſippus Cheſippus. he thought that an arch 
manner of calling him a ſhitten fellow, having the Greek verb 

ten in his eye, which in Latin is cacare. We have an 

Foglith word, not unlike in found; by which our children uſe 
to expreſs the ſame meaning. Wan i” 20A3 

; That they ſhould have the ſame trouble in dreſfing, and 

the ſame care of the body, if they were of the ſame form, is 
not a conſequence. FA EY RIG I 
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and immortal. Suppoſing h is ©, would his 
happineſs be leſs perfect if he had not two 
feet? Or cannot that bleſſedneſs, or beati- 
tude, call it which you will, (they are both 
harſh terms, but we Muſt mollify. them by 
uſe) can it not, I ſay, exiſt in that. ſun, ot i 1 
this world, or in ſome; eternal mind, that 
has not human ſhape: or limbs? All- you ſay 

tit is, that you never ſaw any happi- 
neſs in — yy or — world. , nt 


thouſand * "Mi but. ches they a — innumer- 
able. Reaſon tells you ſo. Will not r eaſon 
tell you likewiſe that as, in our enquiries 
into the moſt excellent nature, we find none 
but the divine nature, can be happy and eter- 
nal, ſo the ſame divine nature ſurpaſſes us in 
excellence of mind; and, as in mind, ſo i in 
body? Why therefore e, as we are inferior in 
all other :relpedts,.; hold. we, be, equal in 
form ? Human virtue tather appronehes Bearer 
the divinity-than human form. 
Io return to the ſubject; L was un be 
can he more. childiſh) than to aſſert that there 
are no ſuch creatures as are generated in the 
Red-Sea or in India ; The molt curious en- 
332 arrive at the knowledge of al} 
, exeatures, -- Which inhabit the earth, 

ſea, feng, and rivers s and ſhall, g deny 
the exiſtene of them, beenuſo wWe never aw 
t That ſimilitude, which you are; ſo 
very 
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very fond of, is nothing Weben Is 
not a dog like a wol#9-! ee Ennius ſays, 


« The monkey, biet beaſt, how like to man!” 


Yet et they differ in untute. No beaſt has more 
than an'elephant? yet where can you 

find any of a larger fize'?* I am ſpeaking here 
of beaſts. But among men, do we not ſee a 
diſparity of manners in perſons very much a- 
like, and a ſimilitude of manners in perſons 
unlike ? Tf this fort of argument was once to 
vail, Velleius, obſerve what it would lead 
"You have laid it down as certain that 

— poſſibly teſide in any form but 
the human. 122 may affirm that it can 
exiſt in none but a terreſtial being; in none 
but a being that is born, that grows up, and 
receives inſtruction; and that conſiſts = 
ſoul and an'infirm and periſhable body; 
ſhort, -in none but a mortal man: But if you 
decline thoſe opinions, why ſhould a ſingle 
form diſturb you ? Vou perceive that man is 
poſſeſs d of reaſon and und „ with 
all the infirmities I have mention d inter- 
woven with his being; abſtracted from which, 
you nevertheleſs know God, you ſay, if the 
lineaments do but remain. This is not talking 
confiderately' but at a venture; ' for ſurely you 
did not think what an incumbrance any thing 
ſuperfluous or unuſeful is, not only in a man, 
but a tree. How troubleſome it is to have 
a finger too much? And why ſo? Becauſe 
e uſe, not ornament, requires more 255 
ve; 
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five; but your Deity has not only a finger more 
than he wants, but a head, a neck, ſhoulders, 
ſides, a paunch, back, hams, hands, feet, 
thighs, and legs. Are theſe parts neceſſary 
to immortality? Are they conducive to the 
exiſtence of the Deity ? Is the face itſelf of 
Uſe ? Rather the brain, the heart, the lights, 
and the liver; for theſe are the ſeats of life. 
The features of the face contribute nothing to 

the preſervation of it. 1 
You cenſured thoſe, who, beholding thoſe 
excellent and ſtupendous works, the world, 
and its reſpective parts; the heaven, the earth, 
the ſeas, and the ſplendor with which they 
are adorn'd; who contemplating the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars ; and who obſerving the ma- 
turity and changes of the ſeaſons, and. viciſſi- 
tudes of. times, inferr'd from thence that there 
muſt be ſome excellent and eminent eſſence, 
that made, moves, directs, and governs them. 
Suppoſe they ſhould miſtake in their conjec- 
ture, yet I ſee what they aim at. But what 
is that great and noble work, which appears 
to you to be the effect of a divine mind, and 
from whence you conclude, that there are 
Gods? I have,” ſay you, a certain infor- 
mation of a Deity imprinted in my mind.“ 
Of a bearded Jupiter, I ſuppoſe, and a hel- 
meted Minerva. But do you imagine them 
to be ſuch? How much better are the no- 
tions of the ignorant vulgar, who not only be- 
lieve the Deities have members like ours, but 
that they make uſe of them; and therefore they 
F Align 
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aſſign them a bow and arrows, a ſpear, a ſhield, 
a frident, and lightning ; and though they do 
not behold the actions of the Gods, they can- 
not entertain a thought of a Deity doing no- 
thing. The Egyptians (fo much ridiculed) 
held no beaſt to be ſacred, but thoſe fro 

.which they received ſome advantage. The 
Ibis, a very large bird, with ſtrong legs, and 
a horny long beak, deſtroys a great number of 
ſerpents. Theſe birds keep Egypt from peſti- 
lentious diſeaſes, by killing and devouring the 
flying ſerpents, brought from the deſarts of 
Lybia by the ſouth-weſt ' wind ; which pre- 
vents the miſchief that may attend their bi- 
ting while alive, or any infection when dead. 
I could ſpeak of the advantage of the Ichneu- 
mon , the crocodile, and the cat; but J 
am unwilling to be tedious; yet I will con- 
clude with obſerving that the barbarians paid 
divine honours to beaſts, becauſe of the bene- 


| fits 
1 The wind, mention d by Cicero, is Ventus Grita; which 
is ſouth-weſt from Egypt. Ammianus Mareellinus gives a lively 


deſcription of theſe birds engaging in battle with theſe ſerpent» 
in the air; their killing, evouring them. 
m The Ichneumon is a rat, which the Egyptians revered, be- 
- cauſe it deſtroy'd the crocodile's eggs. But here ſeems to be a 
contradiction in the reaſons uſually aflign'd for their regard both 
to the Ichneumon and the crocodile. The crocodile is ſaid to 
have been worſhipp'd, becauſe it intimidated the Arabian and 
other African robbers, when they attempted to paſs the Nile 
into t. Why therefore ſhould the Ichneumon be revered 
for deſtroying the crocodile's eggs? I can think of no reaſon 
| but this; becauſe, by deſtroying the eggs the crocodiles might 
be prevented encreafing ſo much as to be dangerous to the E- 
gyptians, and yet enough of them left to terrify the robbers, 
An Egyptian cat was thought to be an antidote againſt the 


ſting of an aſp. 
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fits they received from them; whereas your 
Gods not only confer no benefit, but are idle, 
and do nothing. They have nothing to do,” 
your teacher ſays. Epicurus truly, like indo- 
lent boys, thinks — 5 preferable to idle- 
neſs ; yet thoſe very boys, when they have an 
holyday, entertain themſelves in ſome ſportive 
exerciſe. But we are to ſuppoſe the Deity in 
ſuch an inactive ſtate that, it he ſhould move, 
we may juſtly fear he would be no longer happy. 
This doctrine. diveſts the Gods of motion and 
operation; beſides it encourages men to be 
lazy; as they are by this taught to believe 
that the leaſt labour 1s incompatible even with 
divine felicity. | | 
But let it be as you would have it; that the 
Deity is in the form and image of a man. 
Where is his reſidence? What is his courſe of 
life? And. what is it that conſtitutes his hap- 
pineſs? For it ſeems neceſſary that he, — A 
would be happy, ſhould uſe and enjoy what 
belongs to him. With regard to place, even 
inanimates have their proper ſtations aſſign' d; 
the earth the loweſt; water is higher than the 
earth; the air is above the water; and fire has 
the higheſt ſituation. Some creatures inhabit 
the earth, ſome the water, and ſome, of an 


- 


amphibious nature, live in both. Thete are 


ſome alſo, which are thought to be born in 
fire, and which often appear fluttering in 


burning furnaces. In the firſt ert there- 
fore, I ſhall aſk where is the 
LE Deity ? And next, what motive is it that 


abitation of 
. . e ſtirs 


— 
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ſtirs him from his place, ſuppoſing he ever 
moves? Laſtly, ſince it is proper to animated 
beings to have an inclination to ſomething that 
is agreeable to their ſeveral natures, what is it 
that the Deity affects, and to what purpoſe 
does he exert the motion of his mind e and 
reaſon? In ſhort, how is he happy, how eter- 


nal? Which ever of theſe points you touch 


upon, I am afraid you will come lamely off. 
There is no end of reaſoning on a falſe foun- 
dation; for you v afferted likewiſe - that the 
form of the Deity is perceptible by the mind, 
but not by ſenſe ; that it is neither ſolid, nor 
invariable in number; that it is to be diſcerned 
by ſimilitude and tranſition *%, and that a con- 
ſtant ſupply of images is perpetually flowing 
from innumerable atoms, on which our minds 
being intent, we from thence conclude that 
eſſence to be happy and everlaſting." 

What, in the name of thoſe Deities, con- 
cerning whom we are now diſputing, is the 
meaning of all this? For, if they exiſt only 


© Reaſon is a motion of the mind; but the firſt motions of 


the mind are not always reaſonable ; the uſe of reaſon therefore 
is to check the firſt motions when leading to evil, and to in- 


dulge them when leading good. | | 

y Biſhop Stillingfleet in his Origines Sacre, ſays almoſt the 
ſame ; but I dare ſay, if we exclude the ſenſes in the ſearch 
after the Deity, we ſhall be but blanks in nature. There is no 


| knowledge, but what comes through thoſe channels; and, tho' 


God is not the immediate object of ſenſe, the ſenſes muſt guide 


us to what knowledge we are capable of attaining concerning him. 


4 A tranſition of images, our author means, which ſucceed 
one to another, from a conſtant ſupply of atoms, according to 
the doctrine of Epicurus. This part of the Epicurean kn 
is finely anſwer'd by Cotta, in what directly follows. 
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in thought, and have no ſolidity nor ſub- 
ſtance, what difference can there be between 
thinking of a WG 09rw and thinking of 
a Deity ? Other philoſophers call every lch 
act of the mind vain motion; but you term it 
« the approach and entrance of images into the 
mind.” Thus when I imagine that I behold T. 
Gracchus haranguing the people in the capitol, 


and collecting their ſuffrages concerning M. 


Octavius, I call that a vain motion of the mind; 
but you affirm, that the images of Gracchus 
and Octavius are preſent, which coming from 
the capitol, are convey d to my mind. The 
caſe is the ſame, you ſay, in regard to the Dei- 
, with the frequent repreſentation of which 
the mind is ſo affected, that from thence may 
be inferr'd, the Gods * are happy and eternal. 
Let it be.granted that there are ſuch images by 
which the mind is affected, yet it is only a cer- 
tain form that occurs ; and why muſt that form 
F 3 be 


r The orignal is, de M. OZavio deferentem Sitellam ; ſome, 
ſays Lambinus, read Ci/ffellam, The ſuffrages were firſt caſt 
into a box, and then inſpected into; this expreſſion therefore, 
deferentem Sitellam, or Ciftellam, means no more than collectin 
the ſuffrages. The hiſtory, to which this alludes, is 83 
by Plutarch and Appian. | 

By the word Deus, as often uſed by our author, we are to 
underſtand all the Gods in that theology then treated of, and 
not a ſingle perſonal Deity; ſo in this paſſage, hoc idem fiers 
(dicis underſtood) in Deo, cujus crebra facie pellanter animi ; ex 
quo efſe beati, atgue æterni, intellegantur ; the literal tranſlation 
of which is, © the caſe is the ſame (you ſay underſtood) as to 
* the Deity, with the frequent repreſentation of which our 
minds are ſo- ſtruck, or affected, that from thence may be 
inferr'd, they are happy and eternal.” Who are they? The 
relative is to Deus; that is, the Gods included in Deo, 4 the 
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be pronounced happy, why eternal? What are 
thoſe images you talk of, or whence do they pro- 
ceed ? This looſe manner of arguing is taken 
from Democritus ; but he is reprehended by 
many for it; nor can you derive any conſequence 
from it ; the whole ſyſtem is weak and imper- 
fect. For what can be more improbable than 
that the imagesof Homer, Archilochus, Romu- 
lus, Numa, Pythagoras, and Plato, ſhould come 


into my mind ; yet not in the form in which 


they exiſted ? How therefore can they be 
thoſe perſons? And whoſe images are they ? 
Ariſtotle tells us that there never, was ſuch a 

n as Orpheus the * poet; and ĩt is faid that 


the verſe, call'd Orphic verſe, was the inven- 


tion of Cercops a Pythagorean ; yet Orpheus, 
that is, the image of him, as you will have it, 
often runs in my head, What is the reaſon 


divine nature, This tranſition from the ſingular to the plural 


number, when ſpeaking of the divine nature, is frequent in the 
writings of Cicero, and likewiſe of Seneca. A little before, 
Cora ſays to Velleius, dicebas fpeciem Dei percipi cogitativne, 
non ſenſu, nec efſe in ea ullam ſoliditatem, neque cane ad mu- 
merum permanere.— ** You ſaid that the form of the deity is 
« preceptible by the mind, but not by ſenſe ; that it is neither 
& ſolid, nor invariable in number.“ By neque candem ad numerum 


permanere, we mult underſtand that the Deity, in which all the 


divine nature is comprehended, is not confined to one identical 
perſon, but extended to many. T have been the larger on this 

fage, becauſe I am inclined to think that this remark on 
* manner, in which the word Deus is often -ofed, may be of 
advantage to thoſe who read the writings of our author. 

© The beſt commentators on this p agree, that Cicero 
does not mean that Ariſtotle affirm'd there was no ſuch perſon 
as Orpheus, but that there was no ſuch poet, and that the 
verſe call'd Orphic, was faid to be the invention of another. 
The paſſage of Ariſtotle, to which Cicero here alludes, has, 


as Dr. Davis obſerves, been long loſt, 
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that I entertain one idea of the figure of the 
ſame perſon, and you another? Why do we 
image to ourſelves ſuch things as never had 
any exiſtence, and which never can have, as 
Scyllas * and Chimæras? Why do we frame 
ideas of men, countries, and cities, which we 
never ſaw ? How do I form repreſentations of 
them as I think fit? How do they come to 
me, even in my ſleep, without being call'd or 
ſought after? 

The whole affair, Velleius, is ridiculous.. 
You do not impole images on our eyes only, 
but on our minds. Such 1s the privilege which 
you have aſſumed of talking nonſenſe with im- 
punity. But there is, you“ ſay, a tranſition of 
images frequently flowing, and therefore out 
of many one muſt be perceived! I ſhould be 
aſhamed of my ignorance, if you, who affert 
this, could conceive it yourſelves ; for how 
do you prove that theſe images are continued 
in uninterrupted * motion? Or, if uninter- 
rupted, how eternal ? There is a conſtant fup- 
ply, you ay, of innumerable atoms. But muſt 
they, for that reaſon, be all eternal? To elude 
this, you have recourſe to equilibration, (for 
ſo, with your leave, I will call your Igooun ?,) 

r and 


u Virgil, in his 3d book of the Eneid, has deſeri bed the 


rock Scylla' as a monſter; and Lucretius hath deſcribed 


Chimera, a mountain in Lycia, as another. 
That is, the Epicureans. 14 | 
* Theſe images are to be underſtood to be in a conſtant un. 
interrupted motion, and rever to reſt ; in which ſenſe Lucretius 
delivers this doctrine of images after Epicurus. | 
Nec mora, nec requies, inter datur ulla flaendi.. 
A juſt proportion between the different forts of beings, 
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and ſay, that as there is a fort of nature mor- 
tal, there is a ſort immortal; by the ſame 
rule, as there are men mortal, there are men 
immortal ; and as ſome ariſe from the earth, 
ſome muſt ariſe from the water alſo ; and as 
there. are cauſes, which deſtroy, there muſt 
be cauſes, which preſerve. Be it as you ſay; 
but let thoſe cauſes preſerve, which have exi- 
ſtence themſelves ; I cannot conceive theſe 


your Gods to have any. 


But how does all this face of things ariſe 
from individual corpuſcles ? Were there any 


| ſuch atoms, (as there are not) they might per- 


haps impel one another, and be jumbled to- 
gether in their motion; but they could never 
be able to form, figure, colour, or animate ; 
ſo that you, by no means, demonſtrate the 
immortality of your Deity. Let us now en- 
quire into his happineſs. It is certain, that 
without virtue there can be no happineſs ; but 
virtue conſiſts in action; now your Deity does 
nothing; therefore he is void of virtue, con- 
ſequently cannot be happy. What fort of life 
does he lead? He has a conſtant ſupply, you 
ſay, of things unmix'd with bad. What 
are thoſe good: things ? Senſual pleaſures, no 
doubt ; for you know no delight of the mind, 
but what ariſes from the body, and returns to 
it. I do not ſuppoſe, Velleius, that you are 
like ſome of the Epicureans, who are _ 
* Some give guos non fudeat carum Eficuri wvocum ; but 


the beſt copies have not an; nor would it be conſiſtent with 
Cotta to ſay guet non pudeat; for he throughout repreſents 


Velleius as a perfect Epicurean in every article. 
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ed of Epicurus's words, in which he openly 
avows chat he has no idea of any good ſe- 
arate from wanton and obſcene pleaſures ; 
which, without a bluſh, he names diſtinctly. 
What food therefore, what drink, what variety 
of muſick or flowers, what kind of contact, 
what odours, will you offer to the Gods to fill 
them with pleaſures ? The poets indeed pro- 
vide them banquets of nectar and ambroſia, 
and a Hebe or a Ganymed to ſerve up the cup. 
But what is it, Epicurus, that you do 55 
them ? For I do not ſee from whence your 
Deity ſhould have thoſe things, nor how he 
could uſe them. Therefore the nature of man 
is better conſtituted for a happy life than the 
Nature of the Gods, becauſe men enjoy va- 
rious kinds of pleaſures ; but thoſe you look 
on as ſuperficial, which delight the ſenſes on- 
ly by a titillation, as Epicurus calls it. What 
end 1s there of this trifling ? Even Philo, who 
followed the academy, could not bear to hear 
the ſoft and luſcious delights of the Epicu- 
reans deſpiſed ; for he perfectly remember'd 
and repeated many ſentences of Epicurus in 
the very words in which they were wrote, 
He likewiſe recited many, which were more 
groſs, from Metrodorus, the ſage colleague of 
Epicurus, who blamed his brother Timo-- 
crates, becauſe he would not allow that a ha 
Py life conſiſts in pampering the belly; nor 
has he done it once only, but often. You 
grant what I ſay, I perceive ; for you know it 
to be true. I can produce the books, if you 
5 22 ſhould 
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ſhould deny be I do {ot now undertake 
to oppole your reducing all things to pleaſure; 
that is another — What I — now 
ſhewing is, that your Gads are void of plea- 
ſure ; and therefore, according to your own 
manner of reaſoning, they are not happy. But 
they are free from pain. ls that ſufficient for 
beings, Who are ſuppoſed to enjoy all good 
things and the moſt ſupreme felicity? The 
Deity, they ſay, is conſtantly meditating on 
his own happineſs, having no other idea in 
his mind. Conſider a little; reflect what a 
figure the Deity would make; idly thinking 
of nothing through all eternity but, it is very 
well with me, and I am happy; nor do I ſee 
why this happy Deity ſhould not fear being 
deſtroy d, fince without any intermiſſion he 
is drove and agitated by an everlaſting in- 
curſion of atoms, and from whom images 
are conſtantly flowing. Vour Deity there- 
fore is neither happy nor eternal. Epicu- 
rus, it ſeems, has written books concerning 
ſanctity and piety to the Gods. But how 
does he ſpeak on theſe ſubjects? You would 
ſay that you heard Coruncanius or Scævola, 
the high prieſts, and not him, who tore up all 
religion by the roots, and who overthrow'd 
the temples and altars of the immortal Gods, 
not with hands like * Xerxes, but with argu- 
ments; for, what reaſon is there that men 
ſhould worſhip the Gods, when the Gods, as 


you 


The deſtruction of the temples by Xerxes, when he 
invaded Greece, is rclated by Herocotus. 
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you ſay, not only do not regard men, but are 
entirely careleſs of every thing, and abſolute- 
ly do nothing? But they are, you ſay, of ſo 
glorious and excellent a nature, that. a wiſe 
man is induced by their excellence to adore 
them. Can thete be any glory in that nature, 
which only contemplates its own happineſs, 
and neither will do, nor does, nor ever did 
any thing. Beſides, what piety is due to a 
being, from whom you receive nothing? Or 
how are you indebted to him, who beſtows 
no benefits? Piety, you ſay, is a juſtice to- 
wards the Gods; but what right have they to 
it, when there is no communication between 
us? And ſanctity is the knowledge of worſhip- 
ing them; but I do not underſtand why they 
are to be worſhip'd, if we are neither to re- 
ceive or expect any good from them; and why 
ſhould we worſhip them from an admiration 
only of that nature, in which we can behold 
nothing excellent? _ | 

You value yourſelves upon being free from 
ſuperſtition. ; which is a conſequence attending 
the disbelief of the divinity ; for do you ima- 
gine Diagoras or Theodorus, who abſolutely 
deny'd the being of the Gods, could be ſuper» 
ſtitious ? I do not ſuſpect even Protagoras, who 
doubted whether there are Gods or not. The 
opinions of theſe philoſophers are not only de- 
ſtructive of ſuperſtition, which ariſes from a 
vain fear of the Gods, but of religion alſo, 
which conſiſts in a pious adoration.) of them. 
What think you of thoſe, WE Oy 


death? Euhemerus ©, whom our Ennius tran- 
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that the whole doctrine concerning the im- 
mortal Gods was the invention of politicians, 
whoſe view was to govern that part of the 
community by religion, which reaſon could 
not influence? Are not their opinions ſub- 
verſive of all religion? Or what religion did 
Prodicus the Chian * leave, who held that 
every thing beneficial to human life ſhould, be 
number d amongſt the Gods? Were not they 
likewiſe:void of religion, who taught that the 
Deities, at preſent the object of our prayers 
and adoration,: were valiant, illuſtrious and 
mighty men, who aroſe to divinity after 


flated and followed more than other authors, 
hath particularly advanced this doctrine, and 
treated of the deaths and burials of the Gods; 
whether then may he be ſaid to have confirm d 
religion, or to have totally ſubverted it? I 
ſhall ſay nothing of that facred and auguſt 
Eleuſina , into whoſe myſteries the moſt diſ- 
tant nations were initiated, nor of thoſe in 
Samothrace, or thoſe in Lemnos *, ſecretly 


d He is call'd Mp:3iz2g 0 Nies, Or Xeicss» by Sextus Emperi- 
cus, who names the ſun, moon, the fountains, rivers, and 
fruits af the earth, amongſt the divinities of Prodicus. 
A Greek hiſtorian, or rather relator of fables, mention'd 
by Lactantius and Minucius Felix as giving an account of the 
births, marriages, offsprings, exploits, countries, deaths and 
burials-of the Gods, 

4 Ceres was call'd Eleuſina from a famous temple dedicated 
to her at Eleuſis, near Athens. WOE | 
. | © Lemnos is an ifle in the Ægean ſea, not far from Thrace, 
2 where Cybele, the mother of the Gods, was 
ſactificed to and appeaſed with the blood of virgins. Vulcan, 
Mum, and other deities, were likewiſe worſhipp'd there. 
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reſorted to by night and ſurrounded by thick 
and ſhady groves; which, deſcribed as rea- 
ſon ſhould direct, rather explain the nature 
of things, than diſcover the knowledge of the 
Gods. 2803 2h00 i Setzt 

Even that, great man Demoeritus, from 
whoſe fountains Epicurus water'd his little 
garden , ſeems to me to be puzzled abqut the 
nature of the Gods. At one — he thinks, 
that there are images endow ' d with divinity, 
inherent in the univerſality of things; at ano- 
ther, that the principles and minds contain id in 
the univerſe are Gods; then he attributes di- 
vinity to animated images, employing ;them- 
ſelves in doing us good or harm; and laſtly to 
certain images of ſuch vaſt extent that 
encompaſs = whole outſide of the univerſe; 
all which opinions are more worthy. the coun- 
try © of Democritus than of Democritus him- 
ſelf; for who can frame in his mind any ideas 
of ſuch images? Who can admire them? 
Who can think they: merit a relig. ado- 
ration? 

But — in diveſting the Gods of the 

wer of doin extirpates. all religion 
boa the — moon — though he = 
the divine nature is the beſt and — moſt ex- 
cellent, he will not allow it to be ah 

4 0 


f Epicurus taught his diſciples in a garden. 

His country was Abdera, the natives of which were as 
remarkable for their ſtupidity as thoſe of an iſland; adjacent to 
us; and the Adderites were uſed ben by che e, 3 
ſp Martial, 
Mbdrritans pedtera Plebis babes, 
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of any benevolence; by which he deſtroys the 
chief and peculiar attribute of che moſt per- 
fect being; for what is better and more ex- 
eellent *than'poodneſs and beneficence ? To 
refuſe your Gods that quality, is to ſay that 
man is no Object of their favour, nor Gods of 
their regard; that they neither love nor eſteem 
any one; in ſhort, that they not only give 
themſelves no trouble about us, but look on 
each other with the greateſt indifference. 

- How much more reaſonable is the doctrine 
of the Stoies, whom you cenſure ? It is one of 
their maxims, that the wiſe are friends to the 
. wiſe, though unknown to each other; for as 
nothing is more amiable than virtue, he, who 
poſſeſſes it, is worthy our love, to whatever 
country he belongs. But what evils do your 
tenets bring, who make good actions and be- 
nevolenee the marks of imbecility? For, not 
to mention the power and nature of the Gods, 
vou hold that even men, if they had no need 

of mutual aſſiſtance, would be neither cour- 
teous nor beneficent. Is there no natural cha- 
rity in the diſpoſitions of good men ? The very 
word charity is a term of love; from which 
friendſhip is derived“; and if friendſhip is to 
center in our own advantage only, without 
regard to him, whom we efteem a friend, it 
cannot be called friendſhip, but a fort of =_ 

* fic 


* This will not admit of a tranſlation anſwerable to 
the ſenſe of the original. Cicero ſays the word amicitia 
(friendſhip) is derived from charum (dear), and amor (love or 
affection). ' | E = . 0 
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fick for our own profit. Paſtures, lands, and 


herds of cattle, are valued in the ſame man- 
ner on account of the profit we gather from 
them; but charity and friendihip expect no 
return. How much more reaſon have we to 
think that the Gods, Who want nothing, 
ſhould love each other, and employ them- 
ſelves about us? If it was not ſo, why do we 
pray to, or adore them? Why do che prieſts 
preſide over the altars, and the augurs over the 
auſpices? What have we to alk of the Gods, 
and why do we prefer our vows to them? 
But Epicurus, you ſay, has written a book 
concerning ſanctity. A trifling performance 
by a man not eloquent, but licentious. For 
what ſanctity can there be if the Gods take no 
care of human affairs? Or how can that eſ- 
ſence be called animated, which neither regards 
nor performs any thing? Or what animated 
eſſence is there that regards nothing? There- 
fore our friend Poſidonius has well obſerved, 
in his fifth book of the Nature of the Gods, 
that Epicurus believed there were no Gods, 
and that what he ſaid of them was only to 


avoid cenſure. He could not be ſo weak as to 


imagine that the Deity has only the outward 
lines of a ſimple mortal, without any real ſo- 
lidity; that he has all the members of a man, 


without 


i Theſe interrogations are nothing to the purpoſe, The 
prieſts preſiding over the altars, the augurs over the auſpices, 
which were divinations by the flight of birds, are no corrobora- 


tions of any argument relating to the deity ; no more indeed is 


any outward ſhew of religion. 
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without the leaſt power to uſe them; a cer- 
rain, thin, pellucid being, neither favourable 
or beneficial to any one, neither regarding nor 
doing any thing: there can be no ſuch being 
in nature; which Epicurus being conſcious 
of, he allows the Gods in words, and de- 

s them in fact; and if the Deity is truly 
ſuch that he ſhews no favour, no benevolence 
to mankind, away with him! For why ſhould 
I intreat him to be propitious ? He can be 
- propitious to none, fince, as you fay, all fa- 
vour and benevolence are the effects of im- 


\ 


The End of the Firſt Book. 
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| HEN Cotta had thus concluded, ſays 
Velleius, I was really inconfiderate to 
engage with an academic, who is likewife a 
rhetorician ; I ſhould not have fear'd an aca- 
demic without eloquence, nor the moſt able 
rhetorician without that philoſophy ; for I am 
neither puzzled by an empty flow of words, 
nor the moſt ſubtle reaſonings deliver'd with- 
out grace. You, Cotta, have excell'd in both. 
You only wanted the aſſembly and judges =. 
But enough of this at preſent. Now let us 
hear Lucilius, if it is agteeable to him. I 
had much rather, ſays Balbus, hear Cotta re- 
ſume his diſcourſe, and prove the true Gods 
with the fame eloquence which he made uſe 
of to explode the falſe ; for on ſuch a ſubject 
the looſe, unſettled doctrine of the academy 
does not become a philoſopher, a prieſt, a 
Cotta, whoſe opinions ſhould be, like thoſe 
we * hold, firm and certain, Epicurus has 


* been 


It was a cuſtom among the Romans to appoint judges in 
public diſputes and other exerciſes ; and to him, who was de- 
Clared the victor, ſome mark of honour was given; but this 
Ciſpute was in private at a friend's houſe. 

d We Stoics. The Stoics were ſo call'd from the Greek word 
rea, a porch, in which Zeno taught his followers. Though the 
followers of Zeno were thus call'd from this circumſtance, yet 
other philoſophers likewiſe taught and diſputed in porticos, which 
— long baildiogs ſupported by pillars and furniſh'd with 

es. - 
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been more than ſufficiently refuted ; but I 
would willingly hear your own ſentiments; 
Cotta. Do you forget, replies Cotta, what I 
at firſt ſaid, that it is eaſier for me, eſpecially 
on this point, to attack the opinions of ano- 
ther, than to fix my own. Nay; though I had 
ſomething remaining that might be clear, yet; 
having been ſo large already, I would now 
hear you ſpeak in your turn. I ſubmit, ſays 
Balbus, and ſhall be very brief; for as you, 
have confuted the errors of Epicurus, my part 
in the diſpute will be the ſhorter. 
Our ſect divide the whole queſtion concern- 
ing the immortal Gods into four parts. Firſt, 
that there are Gods ; ſecondly, what they are; 
thirdly, that the univerſe is goyern'd by 
them ; and laſtly, that they regard mankind 
in particular. Let us enter on the two firſt 
articles, and defer the laſt to another oppor- 
tunity, as they require more time to diſcuſs. 
By no means, ſays Cotta; for we have © time 
enough on our hands, beſides that we are now 
on a ſubject which ſhould be preferr d to any 


Oo 


buſineſs whatſoever. | 77 
The firſt point then, ſays Lucilius, I think 
needs no proof; for what can be ſo plain and 
evident, when we behold the heavens, and 
contemplate the celeſtial bodies, as the exiſ- 
tence of ſome ſupreme, divine intelligence, by 
which they are govern'd ? Was it otherwiſe, 
a7 Ennius 
Cotta ſeems here to have an eye to Julius Cæſar's ingroſ- 


ang the whole government of the commonwealth to himſelf, 
and diſcharging them from any concerns in publick buſineſs, 
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Ennius would not, with an univerſal appro» 
bation, have faid, 


« Look up to the refulgent heav'n above, 
Which all men call, unanimouſly, Jove,” 


This is Jupiter, the governor of the world, 
who rules all things with his nod, and is, as 


the ſame Ennius adds, 


cc 


of Gods and men the fire,” 4 


an omnipreſent and omnipotent God. As 
well —5 we doubt whether there was a ſun 
or not; if it was not a truth univerſally im- 
any" on the minds of men, it would not 
ave been, as it is, increas'd by length of years, 
nor gather'd ſtrength and ſtability through e- 
very age. Who now believes in Hippocen- 
taurs and Chæmeras? Or what old woman is 
now to be found ſo weak and ignorant, as to 
ſtand in fear of thoſe infernal monſters which 
once ſo terrify'd mankind ? Time that deſtroys 
the fictions of error and opinion, confirms the 
determinations of nature and of truth. From 
whence it is that, both amongſt us and a- 
mongſt other nations, ſacred inſtitutions and 
divine worſhip of the Gods have been encrea- 
ſed and refined from time to time. This is 
not to be imputed to chance or folly, but to 
G 2 the 


This manner of ſpeaking of Jupiter frequently occurs in 
Homer 5 6 


| — INMeryy Avipuy ve Ota Te 
and has been uſed by Virgil and other pets finc2 Ernius, 
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the frequent appearance of the Gods them- 
ſelves. In the war with the Latins, when A; 
Poſthumius the dictator attack'd Octavius 
Mamilius the Tuſculan at Regillus, Caſtor * 
and Pollux were ſeen fighting in our army on 
horſeback ; and ſince that the ſame offsprings 
of Tyndarus gave notice of the defeat of Per- 
ſes f; for P. Vatiznus*, grandfather of the 
preſent youth of that name, coming in the 
night to Rome from his government of Reate , 
two young men on white horſes appear'd to 
him and told him king Perſes was that day 
taken priſoner. This news he carried to the 
ſenate, who immediately threw him into pri- 


ſon for ſpeaking inconſiderately on a ſtate af- 
fair ; 


| © Theſe idle tales of the appearance of Caſtor and Pollux 
after their deaths, are related by ſeveral hiftorians : by Dyoni- 
ſius of Halicarnaſſus, by Plutarch, by Lucius Florus, and Va- 
lerius Maximus; the two laſt of which call, what Cicero here 
names Regillus, the lake of Juturna. Lactantius, who menti- 
ons this ſtory does not claſh with our author, for he mentions 
the lake Regillus, as well as the lake of Juturna, This battle was 
in the City of Rome, in which there was a lake call'd the lake 
of Juturna ; which might likewiſe have been call'd Regillus. 
There was another lake in Italy call'd the lake of Juturna, near 
the river Numicius, Both theſe had their names from Juturna 
the fiſter of Turnus, who is introduced by Virgil, in the twelfth 
book of the Eneis, as a nymph preſiding over rivers, lakes, and 
fountains. 
» f Perſes, king of Macedon, who went to war with the Ro- 


mans. 
Valerius Maximus calls this 23 Vatinius, and Urſinus 
ſays his name ſtands ſo in ſome old copies, but the beſt editors 
give Vatienus, | | 

-;.Þ Reate, according to ſome accounts, was a town of the Sa- 
bines ; ſome ſay it was a City in Umbria; the Sabines were 
adjacent to the Umbrians, This Reate was a præſecturate, to 
which four præfects were ſent yearly by the city-prztor of 
Rome to keep courts, fairs, &c. | | 


%y 
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fair; but when it was confirm'd by letters 
from Paullus, he was recompenced by the 
ſenate with land and exemption *. Nor do 
we forget when the Locrians defeated the peo- 
ple of Croto, in a great battle on the banks 
of the river Sagra, that it was known the ſame 
day at the Olympic Games. The yoices of the 
Fauns | have been often heard, and deities have 
appear'd in forms ſo viſible, that he who doubts 
it muſt be harden'd in ſtupidity or impiety w. 
What do predictions and foreknowledge 
mean, but that future events are ſhew'd, point- 
ed out, portended, and foretold to men ? 
From whence they are call'd Oſtents, figns, 
portents, prodigies. But though we ſhould 
eſteem fabulous what is ſaid of Mopſus, Tire- 
ſias, Amphiaraus, Calchas and Helenus , 
G 3 (who 


i Paullus ÆEmilius, the conſul, wha took Perſes priſoner, 

| * An exemption from ſerving in the wars, and from paying 

| publick taxes. ö | 

p i A ſort of rural deities. Cicero quotes the following paſ- 
ſage from an old Latin poet in his book de claris oratoribus, 

intitled Brutus, | * 0 


| — Ass olim Fauni wateſque canebant. 5 


43 

m What a ridiculous manner of reaſoning is this? To dra 
inferences from relations of facts, which never could happen, 
and which the nature of things can never admit of ! It i fu#- 
prifing that the Stoics, who had ſo juſt a ſenſe of rectitude of 
action, and who ſaw ſo nicely into the relations, in which we 
ſtand to each other, ſhould maintain ſuch evident abſurdities. 
But why ſhould we wonder at them any more than at ſeveral 
eminent catholic authors, whoſe works are chequer'd with beau- 
ties and deformities, with reaſon and ſophiſtry, with mardliy 
and real impiety ? 1 

2 Theſe were all Greeks, ſome living a litt e before, and 


ſome at the time of the Trojan war. _ 
ii 
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(who would not have been deliver'd down ta 
us as augurs even in fable, if their art had been 
deſpiſed) are we not ſufficiently appriſed of 
the power of the Gods by domeſtick exam- 
ples? Will not the temerity of P. Claudius, 
in the firſt Punic war, affect us? who, when 


Book II. 


the poultry were let out of the coop and 
would not feed, order'd them to be thrown 
into the water, and, joking upon the Gods, 
faid, with a ſneer, let them drink, fince they 
will not eat ; which piece of ridicule, being 
follow'd by a victory over his fleet, coſt him 
many tears, and brought great calamity on 
the Roman people. Did not his colleague 
Junius, in the ſame war, loſe his fleet in a 
tempeſt by diſregarding ? the auſpices ? Clau- 
dius therefore was condemned by the people ; 
and Junius kill'd himſelf, Ccolius à fays, that 
P. Flaminius, from his negle& of religion, 
fell at Thraſimenus; a loſs, which the publick 
ſeverely felt. By theſe examples of deſtruc- 

| tion 


Their not eating was rded as an unlucky ſign; and 
Claudius's turning this ſuperſtitious obſervation on the poultry 
into ridicule, is call'd by Balbus © joking upon the Gods”. In 
the ſame manner a perſon in ſome countries would be accuſed 
of impiety if he ſhould ſeem to ridicule any of the idle and im- 
— . _ be 22 — 228 _ and 

rejudi art of mankind do not diſtinguiſh een ſpeaking 
1 Gol, and againſt falſehoods told of God. ä 

? Minds poiſon'd with ſuperſtition are too ready to aſcribe 
effects to ſuch cauſes as could no more produce ſuch effects than 
they could make or unmake worlds, 

* Cclius was an Annaliſt. Livy gives an account of the de- 
feat of C. Flaminius, who was conſul. Hannibal deſtroy d him 
8 army of 23,000 Romans, on the banks of the lake 

hrafimenus, and took 6000 priſoners, 


by 
* 
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tion we may be aſſured that Rome owes her 
grandeur and ſucceſs to the conduct of thoſe 
who were tenacious of their religious duties; 
and if we compare ourſelves to our neigh- 
bours we ſhall find that we are infinitely diſ- 


tinguiſh'd by our zeal for religious ceremo- 


nies, tho' in other things we may be equall'd 
if not excell d. Ought we to condemn At- 
tins Navius's* ſtaff, with which he divided 
the regions of the vine to find his ſow r I 
ſhould deſpiſe it, if I was not fatisfied that 
his predictions were verified by the victories 
0 * ot 

r Lituus, which is the word here, was a ſtaff uſed by the au- 


rs in their divinations, and is deſcribed by our author in his 
book de divinatione thus, © /ituus is a crooked ſtaff, bending 


i little towards the top.” 


* This ſhort paſſage would be very obſcure to the reader with- 
out an explanation from another of Cicero's treatiſes, The ex- 
preſſion here, ad inveſligandum ſuem regiones vines terminavit, 
which is a metaphor too bold, if it was not a fort of augural 
language, ſeems to me to have been the effect of careleſsneſs in 
our great author ; for Navius did not divide the regions, as he 
calls them, of the vine to find his ſow, but to find a grape. The 
ſtory is this, as it is told by Cicero himſelf in his Hrſt book de 
divinatione. Attius Navius, having loſt one of his ſows, made 
a vow that, if he found her, he would offer the large grape on 
his vine to the deity; accordingly having found her, he ſtood 
in the mid of his vine, with his face towards the meridian, C 
divided the vine with his ſtaff into four parts, and found a-grape 
of a prodigious ſize. This ſtory is followed by another a little 
more wonderful in the ſame book de diwvinatione, where we are 
told that Tarquinius Priſcus, hearing of this affair of the ſow, 
ſent for Attius Navius to ſee ſome proof of his augural art, and 
bade him cut a whet-ſtone aſunder with a razor, which he did 
before Tarquin and a great number of ſpectafors, and was ever 
after held in the greateſt eſteem ; upon which ſays Quintus, Cice- 
ro's brother, who 1s the perſon ds e diſputing with our author 
on the ſubje& of divination, © if we deny all theſe, let us burn 
* our annals, and pronounce the relations to be fictious,” &c, 

ence 
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of king Hoſtilius ; but by the negligence of 
our nobility the diſcipline of the augury is 
omitted, the verity of the auſpices deſpiſed, and 
only a mere form obſerved ; ſo that the moſt 
important affairs of the commonwealth, even 
the wars, on which the publick ſafety de- 
pends, are adminiſter'd without any auſpi- 
ces ; the Peremnia v are diſuſed ; no part of 
the Acumina * perform'd; no ſele& men call'd 
to receiye the military teſtaments ; our 85 

| | nerals. 


Hence we ſee what little credit ought to be paid to ſacts ſaid to 
be done out of the ordinary courſe of nature, Theſe miracles are 
well atteſted. They were recorded in the .annals of a great 
people, believed by many learned and otherwiſe ſagacious perſons, 
and received as religious truths by the populace ; but the.teſh- 
monies of ancient records, the credulity of ſome learned men, 
and the implicit faith of the vulgar, can never prove that to 
have been, which is impoſſible in the nature of things ever to be, 
t Our great author claſhes with himſelf in this circumſtance; 
for in his firſt book de divinatione, which he wrote after this, he 
mentions Attius Navius as doing thoſe miraCulous acts in the 
reign of Tarquinius Priſcus, who was after Tullus Hoſtilius. 
What [ here, and in ſome other paſſages, call the auſpices, 
are the anſpicia, not the perſons. I chuſe an Engliſh rather than 
a Latin termination, when the ſenſe is as well preſerved by it; 
for tho the auſpices are the perſons in the original, the word 
may not improperly be uſed in Engliſh for the auſpicia, eſpeci- 
ally as the perſon may eaſily be diſtinguifh'd from the function 
by the context. | | 
w The Peremnia were a ſort of auſpices perform'd juſt before 
the paſſing a river. | | 
* The Acumina were a military auſpices, and were part! 
perform'd on the point of a ſpear, from which they were call'd 
Acumina. 
7 Thoſe were call'd teſlamenta in procinctu, which were made by 
ſoldiers juſt before an engagement, in the preſence of men call'd 
as witneſſes. It was a cuſtom to call men, whoſe names were 
thought propitious, ſuch as Salvius, Staterius, Valerius, Victor, 
&c. Such perſons as thoſe are what Tully means when he ſays, 
nulli viri vocantur. Theſe teftamenta in procinctu are call'd be 
6 
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nerals now begin their wars as ſoon as they 
have placed the Auſpicia. The force of reli- 
gion was ſo great —_ our anceſtors that 

ſome of their commanders have, with their 

faces veil'd, and with the ſtrongeſt expreſſion 
of ſincerity, ſacrificed themſelves to the im- 
mortal Gods to fave their * country. I could 
mention many of the Sybilline prophecies, 
and many anſwers of the haruſpices, to con- 
firm thoſe things, which ought not to be 
doubted. For example ; our augurs and the 
Etrurian * haruſpices ſaw the ſucceſs of their 
deciſions when P. Scipio and C. Figulus were 
conſuls; Tiberius Gracchus, who was a ſe- 
cond time conſul, would have them rechoſen, 


and the firſt Rogator *, as he was collecting 
the ſuffrages, fell down dead on the ſpot. 
Gracchus nevertheleſs went on with the aſſem- 


bly, 


the civilians military teſtaments. Precin&us is the word uſed to 
expreſs the ſtate of an army in battle array, or a complete pre- 
paration to an action. 

* Livy gives an account of the death of a father and his ſon 
on ſuch an occafion ; which is a ſtrong proof of the force of ſuper · 
ſtition amongſt the heathens ; but the chriſtians have generally ſet 
bounds to theirs, and rather chooſe to ſacrifice the enemies of their 
ſuperſtitions, than ſin againſt the great law of ſelf-preſervation. 

The Etrurians were particularly diſtinguiſh'd for thoſe arts 
of divination, which prevail'd in Rome, the dicipline being firſt 
introduced by them, Says our author, de /egibus, book 2. — 
riæ que principes diſciplinam docento. 

» The Rogator, who collected the votes, and pronounced the 
perſon choſen. This tary, which is related by other authors, 
is ſuperſtitiouſly introduced here by Balbus, with a view to prove 
that there are judgments attending a non- obſervance of what ho 
calls religious inſtitutions, There were two ſorts of Rogators; 
one was the officer here mention'd, and the other was the Ra- 
gator, or ſpeaker of the whole aſſembly, 
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bly, but perceiving that this accident had 4 
religious influence on the people, he brought 
the affair before the ſenate. The ſenate 
thought fit to refer it to thoſe *, who uſually 
took cognizance of ſuch things. The harul- 
pron were call'd, and declared that Gracchus 
no right to be Rogator of the aſſembly; 
to which, as I have my father fay, 
he replied with great warmth, have I no 
right, who am conſul, and augur, and fa- 
vour d by the Auſpicia? Do you, who are 
Tuſcans and Barbarians, becauſe you have 
authority over the Roman Auſpicia, pretend 
to give judgment in our aſſemblies? He then 
commanded them to withdraw; but not long 
after wrote from his province * to the college 
acknowledging that in reading the books * he 
remember'd he had, according to the cuſtom, 
itch'd his tent, and had enter'd the Pomerium, 
in order to hold a ſenate, but that in repaſſ- 
ing the ſame Pomarium * he forgot to auſpi- 
Cate; 

© j. e. The haruſpices., as appears immediately after. 

Which was Sardinia, as appears from one of Cicero's epiſ- 
tles to his brother Quintus. 

© Of ſouthſayers, &c. 

Their ſacred books of ceremomes. 

s The Pomzrium was a place without the city, ſet apart for 
augural uſes, and the like; near which a tent was pitch'd for 
the aſſembly at the election of conſuls. In moſt editions of our 
author, this tent is ſaid to have been pitch'd in Scipio's gardens. 
It is an unneceſſary addition, and I am of Dr. Davis's opinion, 
that it is not genuine, Valerius Maximus, who relates this ac- 
count, and who alſo copies Cicero, in the circumſtances of the 
Kory, makes no mention of the gardens of Scipio”. The 
reader muſt obſerve, that Gracchus enter d the Pomzrium betore 


he went to the tent, and went through it as he return d; but the 
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cate; which neglect render d the creation of 
conſuls irregular, The augurs laid the caſe 
before the ſenate. . The ſenate decreed they 
ſhould reſign their charge, which they accor- 
dingly did. What greater example need we 
ſeek for? The wiſeſt, and perhaps the moſt 
excellent of men, choſe to confeſs his fault, 
| which he might have conceal'd, rather than 
leave the publick the leaſt cauſe for religious 
ſcruple ; and the conſuls to quit the higheſt 
office in the ſtate, rather than fill it a moment 
in defiance of religion, How great is the re- 
putation of the augurs ! - And is not the art 
of the haruſpices h divine ? Innumerable are 
the facts of this kind; who then can doubt the 
exiſtence of the Gods? They, who have inter- 
preters, muſt certainly exiſt themſelves ; now, 
there are interpreters af the Gods ; therefore 
we mult allow there are Gods i. But it may 
be ſaid, perhaps, that all predictions are not 
accompliſh'd. We may as well conclude there 
is no art of phylick, becauſe all ſick perſons 
do not recover. The Gods thew us ſigns of 
future eyents ; if we are deceived by them, it 
18 
nice point which he ſettled by conſulting the books of the cere- 
monies, was that he ſhould have confulted the afp, edu when he 
return'd through the Pomerium, as well as when he enter d it, 
in his way to the tent. | | 
The functions of the augurs and the haruſpices were dif- 
ferent ; the former was to divine by the “ flight of birds”, and 
the latter by the © entrails of victims“. 
| If the exiſtence of a Deity could be no better proved than 
by this argument, it could never be proved. Strange logick, 


that a man's bare pretenſions to a knowledge of the divine will, 


ſhould be a proof of the truth of thoſe pretenſions, or of the ex- 
iſtence of a Deity ! 
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is not to be imputed to the nature of the Gods, 
but to the conjectures of men. All nations 
agree that there are Gods; the opinion is in- 
nate, and as it were engraved in the minds of 
all men. The only point in diſpute amongſt 
us is, what they are. Their exiſtence no 
one denies. 

Cleanthes, one of our ſect, imputes the idea 
of the Gods, implanted in the minds of men, 
to four cauſes. The firſt is, what I juſt now 
mention'd, a pre-knowledge of future things. 
The ſecond is, the great advantages we enjoy 
from the temperature of the air, the fertility 
of the earth, and the abundance of various 
kinds of benefits. The third, from the ter- 
ror, with which the mind is affected by thun- 
der, tempeſts, ſtorms, ſnow, hail, devaſtation, 

ſtilence, earthquakes often attended with 

ideous noiſes, ſhowers of ſtones, and rain 
like drops of blood, by rocks and ſudden o- 
penings of the earth ; by monſtrous births of 
men and beaſts; by meteors in the air, and 
blazing ſtars, by the Greeks call'd comets *, 
by us crinitæ, the appearance of which, in the 
late Octavian war!, were foreboders of great 
calamities; by two ſuns, which, as I have 
heard my father ſay, happen'd in the conſu- 
late of Tuditanus and Aquillius, and in which 
Jen 
* They both ſignify, hairy or bearded. Stella erinira (ſome 
give cincinnata) is the ſame with the Cometa of the Greeks, 4 
met. 
975 Tbe war between Octavius and Cinna, the ccnſuls, Oda. 


vius was ſlain by Cinna, who in his fourth conſulſhip was ſtoned 
to death at Ancona, 
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year alſo another ſun (P. Africanus) was ex- 
tinguiſh'd. Theſe things have terrified man- 
kind, and raiſed an imagination of the exiſt- 
ence of ſome celeſtial and divine power. His 
fourth cauſe, and that the ſtrongeſt, is drawn 
from the regularity of the motion and revolu- 
tion of the heavens, the diſtinction, variety, 
beauty, and order of the ſun; the appearance 
only of which is ſufficient to convince us 
they are not the effects of chance; as when 
we enter into a houſe, a ſchool, or court, and 
obſerve the exact order, diſcipline, and me- 
thod of it, we cannot ſuppoſe they are fo re- 
gulated without a cauſe, but muſt conclude 
there is ſome one who commands, and to 
whom obedience is paid; fo have we much 
greater reaſon to think that the wonderful 
motions, revolutions, and order of thoſe many 
and great bodies, no part of which is im- 
paired by a long ſucceſſion of ages, muſt be 
govern d and directed by ſome ſupreme intel- 
ligent being. 
Chryſippus, indeed, had a very penetrating 
genius; yet ſuch is the doctrine, which he 
delivers, that he ſeems rather to have been in- 
ſtructed by nature, than to owe it to any diſ- 
covery of his own. * If, ſays he, there is 
any thing in the univerſe, which no human 
* reaſon, ability, or power can make, the be- 
ing, who produced it, muſt certainly be pre- 
* ferable to man; celeſtial bodies, and thoſe 
* of eternal order, cannot be made by man; 
the being, who made them, is therefore 
| | «« preferable 
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t preferable to man. What then is that be- 
« ing but a God? If there is no deity, what 
“is there better than man; fince he only is 
e poſſeſs d of reaſon, the moſt excellent of all 
things? But it is a fooliſh piece of vanity 
© in man to think there is nothing preferable 
to him; there is therefore ſomething pre- 
% ferable; conſequently there is certainly a 
% God.” 

When you behold: a large and beautiful 
houſe, ſurely no one can perſuade you it was 
built for mice and weaſels, though you do not 
ſee the maſter; and would it not therefore be 
the height of folly to imagine that a world ſo 
pompouſly adorn'd, with the great variety and 
beauty of celeſtial bodies, and the extenſive 
power and magnitude of the ſea and land, 
was the peculiar appointment of man, and not 
the manſions of the immortal Gods. 

It is plain alſo, that the moſt elevated re- 
gions are the beſt, and that the earth being 
the loweſt, is ſurrounded with the groſſeſt air; 
that as we perceive, in ſome cities and coun- 
tries, the capacities of men are naturally duller 
from the thickneſs of the climate, ſo mankind 
in general are affected by the heavineſs of the 
air, which ſurrounds the earth, the groſſeſt 
region of the world ; yet even from this hu- 
man underſtanding we may diſcover the exiſt- 
ence of ſome intelligent agent, that is divine 
and wiſer than ourſelves ; Be, as Socrates ſays, 
in Xenophon, from whence had man his por- 
tion of underſtanding? Upon enquiry, it will 

IT appr 
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appear that the heat and moiſture diffuſed thro 
dur bodies, that ſolidity of parts, and our vi- 
N tal ſpirit, ariſe from earth, Water, fire, and 
air, in which we breathe, But where did we 
find that, which excells all, reaſon, I mean, 
or (if you pleaſe, in other terms) the mind, 
underſtanding, thought, prudence? And from 
whence did we receive it? Shall the world be 
poſſeſs d of all perfections except the princi- 
pal? Certainly there is nothing better, more 
excellent, or more beautiful than the world, 
nor can we conceive any thing to excel it; 
and if reaſon and wiſdom are the greateſt of 
all perfections, they muſt neceſſarily be a part 
of what we all allow to be the moſt excellent. 
Who is not convinced of the truth of what I 
aſſert from that agreeable, uniform, and con- 
tinued agreement of things in the univerſe? 
Could the earth at one ſeaſon be adorn'd with 
flowers, at another be cover'd with ſnow ? 
Or, among ſo many things in conſtant. varia». 
tion, could the approach and retreat of the 
ſun be ſeen in the ſummer and winter ſol- 
ſtices? Could the flux and reflux of the ſea be 
affected by the increaſe or wane of the moon? 
Could the different courſes of the ſtars be 
preſerved by the movement of the. whole 
heaven? Could they ſubſiſt, I ſay, in ſuch a 
harmony of all the parts of the univerſe, with- 
out the continued influence of a divine ſpirit? 
If theſe points are handled in a free and 
copious manner, as I purpoſe to do, they will 
be leſs liable to the cavils of the Acade- 
| mics z 
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mics”; but the narrow confin'd way, in which 
Zeno reaſon'd upon them, laid them more 
open to objection; for as running ſtreams. are 
generally pure, and ſtanding waters eaſily 
gro corrupt, ſo a fluency of expreſſion waſhes 
away the cenſures of the cavillet, while a 
diſcourſe too conciſe is almoſt defericeleſs ; 
for what I enlarge upon was thus briefly laid 

down by Zeno, * That, which reafons, is 
* preferable to that which does not; nothing 
* is preferable to the world; the world there- 
4 fore reaſons. By the fame rule the world 

may be proved to be wiſe, happy and eternal; 

for all theſe qualities are preferable to their 
contraries; and nothing is preferable” to the 
world, the world therefore is a deity. © He 
goes on, · No part of any thing void of ſefife, 
is capable of perception; ſome parts of the 
4% world have perception; the world therefore 
t has ſenſe.” He proceeds, and purſues the 
argument cloſely ; © Nothing,” ſays he, that 
is void of life and reaſon, can generate a 
«' living and rational being; but the world 
« generates living and rational beings ; the 
world therefore is a living and rational be- 
« ing.” He concludes in his uſual manner 
with a ſimile; If well-tuned pipes ſhould 
. « ſpring 
n The Academics would not allow of the certainty of any 
CE he foandes of the foical fe. 1 =} | 
' © Fitia is the general reading; but I think a bad one; for 
hoy are the faults of the caviller waſh'd away by the fluency of 


expreſſion in his antagoniſt. Pr. Davis, therefore, propoſci 
corvicia ; no injudicious emendation. 
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« ſpring. out of the olive, might we not ſup- 
« poſe that there was in the olive-tree itſelf 
« {ome kind of ſkill and knowledge; or if the 
« plane-tree could produce harmonious lutes, 
&* ſhould we not infer that muſic was inhe- 
« rent in the plane-tree? Why then ſhould 
« we not believe the world is a living and 
*« wiſe being, ſince it produces living and 
* wiſe beings?” 
But as I am inſenſibly led into a length of 
diſcourſe beyond my firſt deſign (for I faid the 
exiſtence of. the Gods being evident to all, 
there was no need of any proof) I will de- 
monſtrate it by reaſons deduced from the na- 
ture of things. It is a fact, that all beings, 
which take nouriſhment and encreaſe, contain 
in them an efficacy of natural heat, without 
which they could neither be nouriſh'd nor 
encreaſe. There muſt likewiſe be a regular 
and uniform motion in them. This motion 
is cauſed by the power of that heat or fire, 
and while it remains in us, ſenſe and life are 
preſerved ; but the moment it abates, and is 
extinguiſh'd, we ourſelves decay and periſh. 
By arguments, like theſe, Cleanthes ſhews 
how great is the force of heat in all bodies. 
He obſerves, that there is no food ſo groſs as 
not to be digeſted in a night and a day ; and 
that even in the excrementitious parts, which 
nature rejects, there remains a heat. The 
veins and arteries ſeem, by their continual 
motion, to reſemble the agitation of fire; and 
when the heart of an animal is juſt pluck'd 


from 
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from the body, its palpitation is like a burſt- 
ing flame. Every thing therefore, that has 
1 whether animal or vegetable, owes it to 
heat inherent in it; from whence we may 
conclude, that the vital efficacy, pervading the 
whole world, is the natural effect of that heat: 
This will better appear, on a more cloſe ex- 
pation of this fiery quality, which vivifies 
things. | 
I ſhall therefore touch upon the moſt con- 
fiderable parts of the world, which are ſu- 
Nain'd by heat; and firſt, it may be obſerved 
in earthly ſubſtances, that fire is produced 
2 ſtones, by ſtriking one againſt another; 
hat the warm earth ſmokes” when juſt 
turn d up, and that water is drawn warm 
from well-ſprings,. eſpecially in winter, he- 
cauſe rag Baan the boſom of the earth, 
being then more denſe, contracts the fire 
within it. Many reaſons may be given to 
ſhew, that every thing, which the earth con- 
tains, and every ſeed within it, owes its pro- 
eren and growth to that temperament of 
cat. ens” fn 
Even water hath a mixture of heat in it, 
without which it would neither be liquid not 
fluid; for it would not congeal by cold, it 
would not turn into ice and ſnow, and return 
again to its natural ſtate, without the power 
of; heat inherent in it; as by northern and 
other cold winds it is frozen, ſo it e 
1.00: 13:10 253vbod. eee, ee fl 
12'Thil; in the original, is a fragment of an old Latin verſe, 
acts . rr am har calentam. 
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and melts again by heat, The ſeas likewiſe 
we find, when agitated by winds, grow warm, 
from the heat included in that vaſt body of | 
water; for we cannot imagine it to be eater | 
nal and adventitious, but ſtirr d up by agita- 
tion from the deep ſſes of the less, as an 
bodies grow warm with motion and exerciſe. 

The air; which indeed is the coldeſt ele- 
ment, is by no means void of heat; for there 
is a great quantity, arifing from the exhala- 
tions of water, which appears to be a fort of 
ſteam occaſion'd by its internal heat, like that 
of boiling liquors. : 

The fourth part of the wiiiverſe is entirely 
fre, and is the ſource of the aa and vit 
heat in the reſt, 

From hence we may conclude that, as all 
parts of the world are ſuſtain'd'by heat, the 
world" itſelf has fo long ſubſiſted from the 
fame cauſe; and the rather, becauſe it is ob- 
fervable that it communicates to all nature 4 

nerative virtue, to which all animals and 
vegetables muſt neceſſarily owe their birth and 
encteaſe, JEL 

This conſequently is the cauſe that e6nti- 
nues and preſerves the world; and, indeed it 
is not deſtitute of r and reaſon ) fr ft 
every eſſence that i is not ſimple, but compoſed 
of ſeveral parts, there muſt be ſome! ropes 
minant gie F in man it is reaſon, and in 
beaſts ſomething reſembling it. As ds 
and all the vegetable produce of the earth, it 
is thought to be in their roots. I] call chat 

ee > 0 — the 
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the predominant quality *, which the Greeks 
call Hy; which muſt and ought to be the 
moſt excellent, wherever it is found. That 
the efore, in which this prevailing. quality 
reſides, _ be the moſt excellent and, moſt 
worthy the power and pre-eminence over all 
things. T Ray is Lande in being that is not 
a part of the univerſe, and as there are ſenſe 
and reaſon in the parts of it, the ſuperior 
part muſt conſequently have them in a more 
eminent degree. The world therefore muſt 
neceſſarily be 5 of wiſdom; and that 

element, which embraces all things, muſt 
excel in perfection of reaſon. The world 
therefore is God, and the power of it is con- 
tain'd in that divine element. The heat alſo 
of the world is more pure, clear, and lively 
. and; conſequently better adapted to move the 


ſenſes than the heat allotted us; and vivifies 
and preſerves all things within the compaſs of 
of wort tered gre | \ our 
1 The Latin word is fprintifatu, which exactly correſponds 
with the Greek an uſed by Tully ; by which is to be 
. the ſuperior, the moſt prevailing excellence in ev 


Eind and ſpecies of things through the univerſe; that emphat 
-| Qaality, which ſtimulates wy thing to action in its reſpective 
-{pbere; that, which is the cauſe of the firſt motions in all things, 
and which direcis them to their intended ends, as reaſon in 
man, the ſenſe of pleaſure and ſelf. preſervation in all animals; 
1 thit, which ſtimulates all vegetables to growth and enereaſe, by 
fiery, name we may call it; and that, in which the ſaperior 
excellence of the i ing conſiſts, Some part of-the 
| Stoic's' to prove the world a Deity contains as clear & 
4 tion of what ity is, by js Jn the poomenet. any loathe 
ve ; that, 35 he, in which the ſuperior excellence of uni- 
'Verſal nature '6dnvſts, moſt” deſerves the name of deny, and 
rcdmaſt be che beſt of all things, and moſt worthy of power and 


* +: 
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our knowledge. It is abſurd therefore to ſay 
that the world, which is endued with a per- 
fe, free, pure, ſpirituous, and active heat, 
is not ſenfitive, fince by this heat men "and 
beaſts are preſerved, and move, and think, 
more eſpecially ſince this heat of the world is 
itſelf the ſole principle of agitation, and has 
no external impulſe, but is moved ſpontane- 
ouſly ; for what 'can be more powerful than 
the world, which moves and raiſes that heat, 
by which it ſubſiſts? he dn aan 
Let us hear Plato, who is regarded as a 
God amongſt philoſophers. He fays there 
are two ſorts of motion, one innate and the 
other external. That, which is moved ſpon- 
taneouſly, is more divine than that which is 
moved by another power; this ſelf- motion he 
places only in the mind, and from thence 
concludes the firſt principle of motion is de- 
rived; therefore ſince all motion ariſes from 
the heat of the world, and that heat not the 
effect of any external impulſe, but of-its own 
virtue, it muſt neceffarily be a ſpirit or mind; 
from whence it follows that the world is atii- 
mated. On ſuch reafoning is founded this 
opinion, that the world is poſſeſs d of 'ander- 
ſtanding, becauſe it hath more perfections. in 
. Itſelf than any particular being; for as there 
is no part of our bodies ſo conſiderable As the 
whole, ſo there is no particular being equal 
to the whole univerſe ; from Whence it fel- 
lows, that wiſdom muſt be an attribute of the 
world; otherwiſe, man, Who is a part of the 
| H 3 World, 


* 
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world; and poſſeſs d of reaſon, would be pre- 
ferable to it; Thus if we proceed from the 
firſt rude unfiniſn d beings, tothe aa ford! 
rior and perfect, we Gl diſcover the Na- 
« ture of the Gods.” For we obſerve that na- 
ture extends her bounty to vegetables no'far- 
ther than is ſufficient for their nouriſhment 
and encreaſe. Ta beaſts. ſhe has given ſenſe 
and motion, and a. faculty, which directs 
them to what is ſalutiferous, and to ſhun 
what is noxious to them. On man ſhe has 
conferr'd a greater portion of her favour, ſhe 
has added reaſon to command his paſſions, to 
moderate ſome, and to ſubdue others. In the 
fourth and higheſt degree are thoſe beings, 
which are naturally wiſe and good, who from 
the firſt moment of their exiſtence are poſ- 
ſeſs d of right and unalterable reaſon, above 
the power of man to attain; a reaſon perfect 
and conſummate, ſuch only as can be aſcribed 
to a deity, that is, to the world. There is no 
inſtitution of things that is not deſign d ſar 
perfection. In a vine or in beaſts we fee na- 
ture, if not prevented, fulfils her deſtined 
courſe ; and as in painting, architecture, and 
the other arts, there is a point of perfection, 
ſo N derten eo muſt allow it in uni- 


* and 8 of all other cauſes. 1 — 
thepefqce muſt e fourth and moſt elevated 


N degree, 
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degree, to vthich no other power can ap- 
proach. Nature is poſſeſs d of this, and ne 
ihe preſides over all things, and is ſubyect:to 
no impediment, the world muſt neceſſarily he 
an intelligent, and even a wile being 
How great is the ignorance of thoſe, wha 
diſpute the perfection of that nature, which 
encircles all things; or, allowing it to be in- 
finitely perfect, who deny it to be animated, 
reaſonable, prudent, and wiſe! Could it with+ 
out theſe qualities be infinitely perfect? If it 
was like vegetables or brutes, it would be of 
the loweſt: kind; and if it was poſſeſs d oi 
reaſon, and had not wiſdom from the begin- 
ning, the world would be in a worſe condi- 
tion than man; for man may grow wiſe, but 
the world, if it was void of wiſdom through 
an infinite ſpace of time paſt, could nevet 
acquire it. Thus it would be worſe than mam 
But as that is abſurd to imagine, the wanld 
muſt be eſteem'd wiſe from all eternity, and 
conſequently a deity; ſince there is nothing 
exiſting that is not defective, except the uni 
yerſe, which is fully compleat. 2 anne 
every part. Chryſippus very well ſays, 
as os is made for the buckler, and 4Hhe 
ſcabbard for the ſword, ſod all things, c pt 
the univerſe, were made fon cach other. The 
fruit of the earth for animals, and animals for 
man; as the horſe for carriage, the ox for the 
plough, the dog for hunting and for a guards 
and man to contemplate: and imitate; the 
world. Man is in no wiſc perfact, but a pat 
1590 H 4 ticle 
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ticle of perfection; but the world, as it com- 
prehends all, and as nothing exiſts that is not 
contain'd in it“, is entirely perfect. In what 
thetefore can it be defective ? It cannot want 
. und reaſon, the moſt defirable | 
qualities e ſame Chryſi Nas obſerves alſo, 
by ſimilitudes, that every thing in its kind, 
when arrived to maturity and perfection, is 
ſuperior to that, which is not; as a horſe to a 
colt, a dog to a pu and a man to a ; 
ſo Vierer is beſt LEA exiſt in ſome peri. 
and conſummate being. Nothing is more 
perfect than the world, and nothing better 
than virtue. Virtue therefore is an attribute 
of the world. Human nature, imperfect as 
it is; is poſſeſs'd. of virtue; with how much 
greater reaſon do we conceive it to be inhe- 
rent in the world? If then the world hath 
virtue, it is wiſe alſo, and ee a 
d 
"ks divinity of the world being dyn 
perceived, we muſt acknowledge it likewiſe 
in the ſtars, which are form'd from the 
brighteſt and- pureſt part of the ether; with- 
out a mixture of any other matter; and, be- 
ing altogether hot and tranſparent, we may 
juſii/ ſay they have life, ſenſe, and under- 
ſtanding} -Cleanthes thinks it may be con- 
fim d by the evidence of two of our ſenſes, | 
7110 feeling 


r It is evident that, by arundus, Cicero pe means the uni- 
2 for it would be 'abfiitd to ſay of this globe, nec ef 
0 init in cd. The Stvic means y the worl 
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ſeeling and ſeeing, that they are fiery bodies; 
forthe heat and brightneſs of the ſun far ex 
ceet any other fire, as it enlightens the Whole 
univerſe; and wie perceive that it not only 
warms, but even often burns; neither of which 
it could do, if it was not of a fiery quality. 
Since then, ſays he; the fun is a fiery body, 
and is nouriſh d by the vapours of the ocean, 
(for no fire can continue without ſome ſuſte- 
nance) it muſt be either like fire, which we 
uſe to warm us and dreſs our food, or like 
that in the bodies of animals. The fire, 
which the convenience of life requires, de- 
vours and conſumes every thing which it per- 
vades; on the contrary, the corporeal heat is 
ſalutary, and vivifies, preſerves, cheriſhes, en- 
creaſts, and ſuſtains all things, and is pro- 
dudtive of ſenſe; therefore, ſays he, there can 
be no doubt which of theſe Hues the ſun is 
like, ſince it cauſes all things in their reſpee- 
tive kinds to flouriſn and arrive to maturity; 
and as the fire of the ſun is like that in ani- 
mated beings, the ſun itſelf muſt be animated, 
and the other ſtars alſo, which ariſe out of the 
celeſtial ardour that we call the ſky: or firma- 
ment. Some animals are generated in the 
earth, ſome in water, and ſomie in air; Ari- 
ſtotle © therefore; thinks it ridiculbus to ima- 
gine that no animal is form d in that part of 
He is here attempting to prove the divitity of the flars, 2. 
e . 
after ſays, primuſqus ſel, gui aftrorum abtinet principatum, c. 
The paſſage of Ariſtotle, to which Cicero here refers, is loſt, 
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the univerſe, which is the moſt capable t 
them. The ſtars are ſituated in the 
=therial ſpace, an element the moſt ſubtle, 
whaſe motion is continual, and whoſe force 
does not decay; where every animated bein 
muſt have the quickeſt als and the ue 
motion. The ſtars therefore being chere ge 
nerated, it is a natural — + to ſup 
them endued with ſuch a degree of ſenſe and 
underſtanding as places them in the rank — 
Gods; for it may be obſerved that they, who 
inhabit countries of a pure clear air, have b 
uicker apprehenſion, and a readier genius, 
thoſe who live in a thick foggy climate», 
It is thought likewiſe that the nature of the 
diet has an effect on the mind; therefore it is 
probable that the ſtars are poſſeſs'd. of an ex- 
cellent underſtanding, beeauſe they are ſitu- 
ated in the ætherial Part of the univerſe, and 
are nouriſh'd by the vapours of the earth and 
ſea, which are "purided by their long paſſage 
to the heavens. 
But the invariable order of the ſtars plainly | 
manifeſts their ſenſe and underſtanding ; foi 
all motion, — A „ 
eaſon and harmony, ſuppoſes an intelligent 
finciple, chat does not act blindly, varioully, 
or leave the W to chance. This con- 
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0? eres has bad a ber opinion in moſt ages and coun- 
Cicero, in his — de Fate, im 1 the luperior genius 


| BG the Hint to fineneſs 
"api 1157 te is nt witho! + fl favourers. One of the 
reaſons 2 Re ehe for their abſtinence from 
fleſh, was Gant i it help'd to quicken the underſtanding. 
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unt courſe of the ſtars from all eternity fol. 
loiys the direction of right reaſon, not in nay 


ture , nor in fortune, (for fortune being a 
friend to change, deſpiſes conſtancy) but 
move ſpontaneouſly by their own | ſenſe and 
divinit . f ” 203 f Ting 
_ Ariſtotle is not unworthy commendation in 
obſerying that all motion is natural, forced, 
or voluntary. He examined that of the fun; 
moon, and the other ſtars, whoſe motion be- 
ing or bicular could not be natural; for by na- 
ture things are either carried downwards b 
their weight, or upwards by their en A 
por gan it be faid they are moved againſt 
01.10.9714 nature 3 


7 Juſtus Lipſſus is very lavge on the Stoical doArine of na- 
ture, providence, ſortune, &e. and Dr. Davis and prefident 
Boubier have ſpared no pains towards clearing this paſſage; but 
I think the context is ſaffcient to do it. By « the conſtant courſe 
« of the ſtars from all eternity, Balbys plainly means that mo- 
tion is effential to them, and that they do not move by the com- 
mon Jaws of gravitation, which he ſoon after calls moving by 
nature, or natural motion; but they move, he ſays, ſpontane- 


 6ully, impell'd by no power but their own. The Stoic uſes the 


word nature ſometimes in a general extended ſenſe, as when he 
ſays, in guo fit totius nature principatus, by which he means 

Deity, * in which the ſuperior excellence of univerſal natyre 
7 Sametimes he uſes it, as M. Bonhier _ L 
a limited ſenſe, as in the am now upon, and elſew here 
in the ſame book. Br Dan, ropoſes 3 . ined of 
zaturam, and well obſerves that the words Neceſfitas abd For 

are in other places oppoſed by Tully to reaſon; and M. Bouhler 
ſays that the word naturam has been certainly ſubſtituted for 
ſome other word. Though I think that Dr. Davis's change of 
naturam for neceſſitatem would make the paſſagę leſs liable to 
ambiguity ; yet as the firſt word is in all the Known. copies, and, 
as it may be reconciled to ſenſe, by comparing it with the con- 
text, it ought not to be rejected; and Dr, | avis and II. Bouhier 
ſeem of the ſame opinion by keeping it in the test. 
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nature; for what hath more force than the 
ſtars ? It follows therefore that their motion 
muſt be voluntary. Whoever is convinced of 
this muſt diſcover great ignorance and im- 
piety, if he denies the exiſtence of the Gods; 
nor is the difference great whether a man de- 
nies their exiſtence, or deprives them of al 
deſign and action; for whatever is inactive 
ſeems to me not to exiſt at all. Their exiſt- 
ence therefore appears ſo plain, that I can 
ſcarcely think that man in his ſenſes, who 
denies it, [ | ' ' 36h 
It now remains that we conſider * what the 
“Gods are.” Nothing is more difficult than 
to form our thoughts and judgment from the 
information of our corporeal. fight, and the 
view of objects which our eyes are accuſ⸗ 
tomed to: it is this error which hath per- 
ſuaded the multitude, and philoſophers. alſo 
, who reſembled them, to conſider the Gods as 
cloathed in human forms; the weakneſs of 
which opinion Cotta hath ſo well confuted, 
that I need not add my thoughts upon it. 
But as the previous idea we have of the Deity 
.comprehends two things; the one, that he i- 
animated; the other, that nothing in nature 
exceeds him; I do not fee any thing more 


conſiſtent 


Here Balhus means again that “ univerſal nature,” in qu 
f totigs. nature g rincipatus; therefore the ſtars, according to this 
dottring,, age gterpally independent of every other nature. 

* This is a ſtrange doclrine, that whatever is inactive does not 
exiſt. It is a ſelt- evident truth, that whatever fills a pait of 
ſpace exiſts, whether it is active or inactiye. 4 

» He means the Epicureans. 
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conſiſtent with this idea than to attribute a 
mind and divinity to the world*®, the moſt 
excellent of all beings. Epicurus may be as 
merry with this notion as he pleaſes; a man, 
not the beſt qualify d for a joker, as not having 
the wit and ſenſe of his country. Let him 
ſay that a voluble round Deity is to him in- 
comprehenſible ; yet he ſhall never diſſuade 
me from a principle, which he himſelf ap- 
ves; for he is of the opinion there “ are 
Gods, in allowing that there muſt be a na- 
ture moſt excellently perfect. It is certain 
that the world is moſt excellently perfect. 
Nor is it to be doubted that whatever has life, 
ſenſe, reaſon and underſtanding muſt excel 
that which is deſtitute of them. It follows 
then that the world has life, ſenſe, reaſon and 
underſtanding, and is conſequently a Deity. 
But this ſhall ſoon be made more manifeſt by 
the operation of this efficient cauſe. 
In the mean while, Velleius, let me intreat 
you not to betray the great want of learning in 
your ſet, The cone, you ſay, the cylinder, 
and the pyramid, are more beautiful to ydu 
than the ſphere. This is to have different 
eyes from other men; but ſuppoſe they ate 
more beautiful to the ſight only, Which does 
not appear to me, for I can ſee nothing m6te 
Re | beautiful 


ere the Stoic ſpeaks too plain to be miſunderſtood. His 
world, his mundus, is the aniverſe, and that univerſe is his great 
deity, in guo fit totius nature principutus, in which the ſuperior 
" CO of univerſal nature conſiſts .. 
Athens; the ſeat of learning and politeneſs, of which Balbus 
will not allow Epicutus to be worthy, xy 
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beautiful than that figure, which contains all 
others; and which has nothing in it rough, 
nothing offenſive; nothing cut into angles, 
nothing broken; nothing fwelling; and no 
thing hollow; yet as there are two forms moſt 
efteem'd; the globe in ſolids, (for ſo the Greek 
word Z?apsz, I think, ſhould be conſtrue} 
and the circle, or orb, in planes, (in Greek 
Ka?) and as they only have an exact ſimili- 
tude of parts, in which any extreme is equally 
diſtant from the centre, what can we imagine 
in nature to be more juſt and proper? But if 
you have never raked into this learned duſt - 
to find out theſe things, ſurely you naturil 
philoſophers muſt know that equality of mo- 
tion, and invariable order, could not be pte- 
ſerved in any other figure? Nothing therefors 
can be more illiterate than to aſſert, as you 
do, that it is doubtful whether the world is 
round or not, becauſe it may poſſibly be of 
another ſhape, and that there are innume- 
rable worlds of different forms; which Epi- 
curus, if he had learn'd that two and two are 
equal to four, would not have faid. But while 
he judges of what is beſt by his palate, he 
does not look up, as Ennius fays, to the 
i palace of heaven.” For there are og | 


* This is Pythagoras's docuine, as appears in Diogenes: 


us. 21100 * Di * \ 
f He here alludes to mathematical and geometrical inſtru»! 
Our grave Stoic is here à punſter in the original. Dum: 
Palala, lays: he, guid fit optiruues judicar, 2 at 
Ds Anus 


that the roof of the mouth was call'd pala, from the reſem— 
blance, in form, that it bears to the roof of heaven. Balbus is 
more excuſeable for his pun, as he quotes it from old Ennias, 
than if it came di from himſelf. 

d Balbus here ſpeaks of the fix d ſtars, and of the motions 4 


II. 

al of ſtars»; one meaſuring their journey from 
gh; ceaſt to welt by immutable. _— never in the 
eg, teaſt varying from their uſual courſe; the 
6 other finiſning a double revolution alſo in a 
60 WW conſtant regularity ; from whence we conceive- 
che volubility of the world, (which could not 
4} WJ conſiſt but in a globoſe form) and the rotun- 
eK dity of the ſtars. 

li The ſun, the chief of all the planets, is; 
ty moved in ſuch a manner that it illuminates 
ne alternatively one part of the earth, while it 
ir leaves the other in darkneſs. The ſhadow of 

MM the earth interpoſing cauſes night; and the 
41 intervals of night are equal to thoſe of day. 

* From the approaches and retreats of tlie fun 
67 ariſe the degrees of cold and heat. His annual 
W circuit is in three hundred and ſixty- five days, 
M RENO? At one time he bends 
F his 
f. 7 

. her am many of 


1 the orbs of the planets. He here alludes, ſays M. Bouhier, to 

S the different and diurnal motions of theſe ſtars; one oft Roa, 

8 eaſt to weſt,. the other from one tropic to the other ; and this ia 

F the conſtruction, which our learned and great geometrician and 
alronomer Dr. Halley made of this paſſage, when I conſulted 


him about it. I dwell the leſs, in my notes, on the aſtronomi- 
cal and anatomical paſſages of our author, becauſe of my En- 
bo», into the . and anatomy of the antients at the 
of this work 

i This menſuration of the year into three hundred and ſixty- 
five days and near fix hours (by the odd hours and minutes of 
rn in overy fifth year, the dire intercalurie, * is 
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his courſe to the north, at another to the 

ſouth, which cauſes ſummer and winter, with 

the two ſeaſons, one of which ſucceeds the 

decline © of winter, and the other that of 
ſummer. To theſe four changes of ſeaſons 

attribute the productions both of ſea and 
and. 

The moon compleats the ſame courſe every 
month, which the ſun does in a year. The 
nearer ſhe approaches to the ſun ſhe yields the 
dimmer light, and when moſt remote ſhe 
gives the fulleſt ; nor are her figure and form 
only changed in her encreaſe and in her wane, 
but her ſituation likewiſe, which is ſometimes 
in the north and ſometimes in the ſouth. By 
this courſe ſhe has a ſort of ſummer and win- 
ter ſolſtices; and by her influence ſhe contri- 
butes to the nouriſhment and encreaſe of ani- 
mated beings, and to the maturity of all ve- 
getables. ; ; 

But moſt wotthy our admiration is the mo- 
tion of thoſe five ſtars, falſely call'd wandering 
ſtars; for they cannot be faid to wander, 
which keep from all eternity their approaches 
and retreats, and have each their conſtant and 
eſtabliſh'd motions. What is yet more won- 
derful is that fometimes they appear, and 

ſometimes 

made) could not but be known, Dr. Halley afſured me, by 
Hipparchus, as appears from the remains of that great aftrono- 
mer of the antients. I am inclined to think that Julius Czſar 
had divided the year, according to what we call the Julian year, 
before Cicero wrote * —— — — the beginning of 
—— — withaleal fpring and antumn in this 
ner. 
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ſometimes diſappear; ſometimes advance to- 
wards the ſun, and ſometimes retreat; ſome- 
times precede, and ſometimes follow it; 
ſometimes they move faſter, ſometimes ſlower, 
and ſometimes they do not ſtir in the leaſt, 
but for a while ſtand ſtill.. From theſe un- 
ual motions of the planets, mathematicians 
have call'd that the great year, in which 
the ſun, moon, and five wandering ſtars, 
having finiſh'd their revolutions, are found in 
their original ſituation. In how long time 
this is effected is much diſputed, but it muſt 
be certain and definitive“. For the planet of 
Saturn, (call'd by the Greeks $auw) which is 
fartheſt from the earth, finiſhes his courſe in 
almoſt thirty years; and in his courſe there is 
ſomething very ſingular; ſometimes going 
before, ſometimes behind ; one while * g 
I id 


Philoſophers agree that the planets never ſtand ſlill, but 
only ſeem ſometimes to move faſter, ſometimes ſlower, from 
their elliptical motion; and the reaſon of their motions in curve 
lines is the attraction of the ſun, or their gravitations towards it. 
(call it which you pieals)2 and an oblique or ſide- long impulſe 
or motion. Theſe two motions or tendencies, the one always 
endeavouring to carry them in a ſtrait line from the circle t 
move in, and the other endeavouring to draw them in a ſtrait 
line to the ſun, makes that curve line they revolve in, by which 
they ſeem not to keep an equal motion, and ſometimes to ſtand 
ſtill. See Mr. Locke's Elements of Natural Philoſophy, in a 
collection of pieces written by him, and printed for R. Francklin 
in Covent-Garden, 5 | 

" The words of Cenſorinus, on this occaſion, are to the ſame 
effect. The opinions of philoſophers concerning this great year 
are very different; but the inſtitution of it is aſcribed to De- 
mocritus, : 

Here he endeavours to prove the neceſſity of a certain and 
definitive converſion of the ſun, moon, and five wandering ſtars, 
by which the great year is compleated, — - ; 
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hid in the night, then appearing in the morn- 
ing, and ever performing the ſame motions in 
the ſame ſpace of time, is, for infinite ages, 
regular in theſe courſes. Beneath this planet, 
and nearer the earth, is Jupiter, call d $a; 
which paſſes the ſame orb of the twelve figns* 
in — years, and has the ſame variety in 
its courſe. Next to Jupiter is the planet 
Mars, (in Greek lugs), which finiſhes its 
revolution through the ſame orb o in twenty- 
four months, wanting fix days, as I imagine, 
Below this is Mercury, (call'd by the Greeks 
Traber) which performs the ſame courſe in 
little leſs than a year, and 1s never farther 
diſtant from the ſun than the ſpace of one 
fign, whether it e or follows it. The 
loweſt of theſe five planets, and neareſt the 
earth, is that of F fool call'd in Greek 
Musher). Before the > of the ſun it is 
call'd the morning ſtar, and, after the ſetting, 
the evening ſtar. It has the ſame revolution 
through the zodiac, both as to latitude and 
longitude, with the other planets, in a year, 
and never is more than two 75 from the 
ſun, whether it precedes or follows it. [ 
cannot therefore conceive that this conſtant 


courſe of the planets, this juſt agreement 0 
ſu 


»The zodiac. 

P Though Mars is ſaid to hold his orb in the zodiac with the 
reſt, and to finiſh his revolution through the ſame orb (that is, 
the zodiac) with the other two, yet Balbus means in a | different 
line of the zodiac. 

According to late obſervations, it never goes but a \ Ggn aud 
a half from theſun,  ' 


S835" IH 53. <-* 
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ſuch various motions, through all eternity, 
can be preſerved, without a mind, reaſon, 
and conſideration; and fince we may perceive 
them in the ſtars, we cannot but place them 
in the rank of Gods. | 

Thoſe, which are call'd the fix'd ſtars, have 
the ſame indications of reaſon and prudence. 
Their motion is daily, regular, and conſtant, 
They do not move with the ſky, nor haye 
they any adheſion to the firmament, as they, 
who are ignorant of phyſics, affirm. For the 
ky, which is thin, tranſparent, and of an 
equal heat, does not ſeem by its nature to 
have power to whirl about the ſtars, or to be 
proper to contain them. The fix'd ſtars 
therefore haye their own ſphere, ſeparate and 
free from any conjunction with the ſky *. 
Their perpetual courſes, with that admirable 
and incredible conſtancy, ſo plainly declare-a 
divine power and mind to be in them, that 
he who cannot perceive their divinity, muſt 
be incapable of perception. 

In the heavens therefore there is nothing 
fortuitous, unadviſed, inconſtant, or variable; 
all there is order, truth, reaſon, and con- 
ſtancy; without which all things are counter- 
feit, deceitful, and erroneous, and have their 
reſidence about the earth beneath the moon, 
the loweſt of all the planets. He therefore 

2 muſt 


TFThe Stoic here diſtinguiſhes the zodiac, (which is but a ſup- 
poſed, a given, circle) and the ſpaces, in which the fix d ſtars 
are contain'd, by making one part ſky, and the other not ſky. 

* Theſe, Dr. Davis 1ays, are aerial fires;” concerning 


Which he reſers to the ſecond book of Pliny. 
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muſt be void of all reaſon, who will not allow 
it in the ſtars, whoſe order and conſtancy are 
ſo wonderful, and to which are owing the 
life and preſervation of all beings. 

I think then I ſhall not deceive myſelf in 
maintaining this diſpute upon the principle 
of Zeno, who went the fartheſt in his ſearch 
after truth. He defines nature to be * an 
« artificial fire, proceeding in a regular way 
« to generation; for he thinks that to create 
and beget properly belong to art, and that 
what may be wrought by the hands of our 
artificers is much more ſkilfully perform'd by 
nature; that is, by this artificial fire, whict 
is the maſter of all other arts. 

According to this manner of reaſoning, 
every particular nature is artificial, 'as it ope- 
rates agreeably to a certain method peculiar 
to itſelf; but that univerſal nature, which em- 
| braces all things, is ſaid by Zeno to be not 
only artificial, but abſolutely the artificer, 
ever thinking and providing all things uſeful 
and proper; and as every particular nature 
owes its riſe and encreaſe to its own proper 
ſeed, ſo univerſal nature has all her motions 
voluntary, has affections and defires (by the 
Greeks call'd Opuas) productive of actions 
agreeable to them, like us, who have ſenſe 
and underſtanding to direct us. | . 


Such 


We find exactly the ſame ſtoical definition of nature in 
Diogenes Laercius Nup t XM OJ Gerd Ce eis Tereciy. This 
nature of Zeno's amounts to the “ ſuperior excellence of the 
univerſe,” which the Stoic before ſpoke of. 8 
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Such then is the intelligence of the uni- 
verſe; for which reaſon it may be properly 
term'd prudence or providence (in Greek 
Ilpoveiz) ſince her chiefeſt care and employment 
is to provide all things fit for its duration; 
that it may want nothing ; and, above all, 
that it may be adorn'd with all perfection of 
beauty and ornament. | 

' Thus far I have ſpoken concerning the 
univerſe; and alſo of the ſtars; from whence 
it is apparent that there is almoſt an infinite 
number of Gods, always in action, but with- 
out labour or fatigue. For they are not com- 
poſed of veins, nerves; and bones: Their food 
and drink are not ſuch as cauſe Hhumours, too 
groſs or too ſubtil. Their bodies are not ſub- 
ject to the fear of falls or blows, or in danger 
of diſeaſes from a wearineſs of limbs. Epi- 
curus, to ſecure his Gods from ſuch acci- 
dents, has made them only outlines of Dei- 
ties, void of action; but our Gods, of the 
moſt beautiful form, and ſituated in the pu- 
reſt region of the heavens, diſpoſe and rule 
their courſe in ſuch a manner, that they ſeem 
to contribute to the ſupport and preſervation 


of all beings: 
18 Beſides 


This metaphor is taken from painters, who call that mono- 
grammum, Which hath only the outlines, without any colouring ; 
therefore monogrammi dei may very properly be call'd « ſketches 
of deities, agreeable to Vellcius's the Epicurean's deſcription 
of the Gods in the firſt book; a fimilar deſeription to which we 
have in Lucretius, | 


| Tenuis enim natura Deum, longegue remora 
Senfibns ab neſiris, animi wix mente videtur, 
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| Beſides theſe, there are many other Na- 

tures, which have with reaſon been deified 
by the wiſeſt Grecians, and by our anceſtors, 
in conſideration of the benefits derived from 
them ; for they wete perſuaded that whatever 
was of great utility to human kind, muſt 
proceed from divine goodneſs, and the name 
of the Deity was apply'd to that which the 
Deity produced, as when we call corn Ceres, 
and wine Bacchus; whence that ſaying of 
Terence *, | ES 

Without Ceres and Bacchus, Venus ftarves. 

and that alſo, in which there was any ſingular 
virtue, was nominated a deity, as faith ?, and 
wiſdom, which are placed amongſt the divi- 
nities in the capitol; the laſt by Emilius 
Scaurus ; but faith was conſecrated before by 
Atilius Calatinus. You ſee the temple of 
virtue and that of honour repair'd by M. 
Marcellus, erected formerly, in the Ligurian 
war, by Q. Maximus. Shall I mention thoſe 
dedicated to help, ſafety, concord, liberty, 
and victory, which have been call'd deities, 
becauſe their efficacy has been fo great, as 
could not have proceeded but from ſome 
divine power ? In like manner are the names 
of Cupid, Volupia *, and of Lubentine Venus, 
conſecrated, 


* In the Eunuch of Terence, 
Sine Cerere & Libero, friget Venus. 
Hast; by which are underſtood confidence, truſt, and tlie 
4 moſt exalted notion of honour.” 25 
= Voluptas is the word uſed here by our author; but pleaſure 
was conſecrated under the name of volupi a, as Dr. Davis ob- 
ſerves from Varro, Macrobius, and Auſtin, 
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conſecrated, though they are things vicious 
and not natural *, whatever Velleius may 
think to the cantrary, for they frequently 
ſtimulate nature in too violent a manner. 
Every thing then, from which any great 
utility proseeded, was deified; and indeed the 
3 I x juſt now mention d 5 declara- 
the particular virtue of each deity. 
9 has —— euſtom ei? that 
men who have done important ſervice to the 
publick, ſhould be exalted to heaven by fame 
and univerſal canſent. Thus Hercules, Caftar 
and Pollux, Aſculapius; and Liber, became 
Gods; (I mean Liber the ſon of Semele, 
and not him©; whom our anceſtors conſe- 
crated in ſuch ftate and ſolemnity with Ceres 
and Libera; the difference in which may be 
ſeen in our Myſteries! . But becauſe the 
rings of our bodies are call'd © Liberi” 
(children), therefore the offsprings of Ceres 
are call'd Liber and Libera; Libera is the 
feminine, and Liber the maſculine;) thus 
5 14 likewiſe 


He fays they are © not natural,” becauſe nature dictates 
what is right to us, and whatever is imprudent or prejudicial is 
contrary to the dictates of nature; agreeable to which are the 
words of Zeno in Diogenes Laertius, who there ſays, ta live 
„according to nature, is to live according to virtue; for na- 
ture tells us, that what is virtuous is advantageous, AG 
Bacchus. 

The ſon of Ceres. 
4 The books of ceremonies. 333 

© This Libera Is taken for Proſerpine, who, with her brother 
Liber, was conſecrated by the Romans; all which are parts of 
nature in Proſopopœias; Cicero therefore makes Balbus diſtin- 
.- guith between the perſon Liber, or Bacchus, and the Liber, 
which is a part of nature in Proſupopeia, . 
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likewiſe Romulus, or Quirinus, for they are 
thought to be the fame, became a God. They 
are juſtly eſteem'd as deities, fince their ſouls 
ſubſiſt and enjoy eternity, from whence they 
are perfect and immortal beings. 

But what has greatly contributed to the 
number of deities, is the repreſenting in hu- 
man form divers parts of nature. This has 
ſupplied the poets with fables, and fill'd man- 
kind with all ſorts of ſuperſtition. Zeno 
hath treated on this ſubject, but it is more 
largely explain'd: by Cleanthes and Chryſip- 
pus. All Greece was of opinion that Cœlum 
was caſtrated by his fon Saturn , and that 
Saturn was chain'd by his ſon Jupiter. In 
theſe impious fables, a phyſical, and not 
inelegant meaning, is contain'd; for 
would denote that the celeſtial, moſt exalted, 
and ætherial nature, that is, the fiery nature, 
which produces all things by itſelf, is deſti- 
tute of that part of the body which is neceſ- 
ſary for the act of generation by conjunction 
with another. By Saturn they mean that 
which comprehends the courſe and revolution 
of times and ſeaſons; the Greek name for 
which deity implies as much ; for he is call'd 

„, which is the ſame with xp, that is, 
a. ** ſpace of time.” But he is called Saturn, 

j | becauſe 


7 Tbeſe allegorical fables are largely related by Heſiod in 
his Theogony. BY 

s We have two Engliſh words, in common uſe, and which 
are very fignificant, immediately derived from the Greek word 
Ker; Which are Crone and Crony ; the firſt is uſed to expreſs 
à very aged perſon, the other an old acquaintance, 
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becauſe he is fill'd with years b, and he is 
uſually feign d to have devour d his children; 
for time, ever inſatiable, conſumes the rolling 
years; but, to reſtrain him from immoderate 
haſte, Jupiter hath confined him to the courſe 
of the itars, which are as chains to bim. 
Ju are (that is, juvans pater) ſignifies 2 
helping father,” whom, by changing the 
caſes, we call Jove i @ juvandb. The poets 
call him father of Gods and men*; and our 
anceſtors, ** the moſt good, the moſt great; 
and as there is ſomething more glorious in 
itſelf, and more agreeable to others to be good, 
that is beneficent, than to be great, the title 
of ** moſt ” precedes that of © moſt 
great.” This then is he, whom Ennius 
means in the following paſſage, before quoted, 


«© Look up to the refulgent heav'n above, 
Which all men call, unanimouſly, Jove.“ 


654 which 


b Saturnus, quod ſaturetur annis. Our learned Walker on 
this paſſage prefers ſaturarrtur, on the authority of ſeveral au- 
tient copies. Dr. Davis chuſes faturetur, as Lactantius, in his 
Div. Inſt. did before him; and when we are giving the deriva- 
tion of the word Saturnus, I think /aturetur is preferable, as 


being nearer Saturn us than ſaturaretur. | 

i Cicero means by converfis caſibus, varying the caſes from 
the common rule of declenfion ; that is, by departing from the 
true grammatical rules of ſpeech ; for if we would keep to it, 
we ſhould decline the word 55 iter, Jupiteris in the ſecond caſe, 
c. Tertullian, in his Apology, ſays, Varro trecentos Foves 
ſive Tupiteres, inducebat ; Varro introduced three thouſand 
„ Joves, or Jupiters.“ | 


k Pater divumque haminumgue. See page 83. 
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which is plainer exprefs'd than in this other 
paſſage of the fame poet, 


e On whoſe account I'll curſe that flood of light, 
© Whatce'er it is, above that ſuines ſo bright.“ 


Our augurs alfo mean the fame; when, for the 
« thundering and lightning heaven,” they ſay 
the ** thundering and lightning Jove.“ Eu- 
ripides, amongſt many excellent things, has 


this , | 


<< 'The vaſt, expanded, boundlefs ſky behold, 
«<< See it with ſoft embrace the earth enfold ; 
„This own the chief of Deities above, 5 
4 And this acknowledge by the name of Jove.” 


The air, according ts the Stoies; which is 
between the ſea and the heaven, is conſe- 
crated by the name of Juno, and is call'd the 
ſiſter and wife of Jove, becauſe it reſembles 
the ſky, and is in cloſe conjunction with it. 
They have made it feminine, becauſe there is 
nothing ſofter. But I believe it is calld 
Juno, @ juvando, *©* from helping.” 1 
| 0 


! The common reading is planiu/que alis loco idem; which, 
as Dr, Davis obſerves, is abſurd ; therefore in his note he pre- 
| fers planius quam alio loco idem, from two copies, in which ſenſe 
I have randlated it. 

© = Sic hoc breviter is the reading here; but as M. 
Bouhier very well obſerves, why briefly, when Euripides oſes 
- three verſes to expreſs that which Ennius did in one? The paſ- 
ſage from Ennius is but one verſe in the original, and from 
_ Euripides three, tho' they are more in my tranſlation. The 
learned Frenchman propoſes fic boe graviter z but I think, with 
Dr. Davis, there is no occaſion for either. 
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To make three feparats kingdoms, by 
fable, there remain d yet the water and this 
earth. The dominion of the fea is given 
therefore to Neptune, a brother, is He is 
call'd, of Jove ; whoſe name Neptunus, (as 


portunus à portu, from a port,) is derived 4 


nando from ſwimming, the firſt letters being 
a little changed. The ſovereignty and power 
over the earth is the portion of a God, to 
whom we, as well as the Greek, have given 
a name that denotes riches, (in Latin dis, in 
Greek Nazray) becauſe all things ariſe from the 
earth, and return to it. He forced. _ 
Proſerpine, (in Greek call'd Lacie) by wic 

the poets mean the © feed of corn,” from 
whence comes their fiction of Ceres, the mo- 
ther of Proſerpine, ſeeking for her daughter, 
who was hid from her. She is Cäll'd Ceres, 


which is the ſame as Geres, a gerendis frugi. 


bus e, * from bearing fruit,” the firſt letter of 


the word being alter'd after the manner .M 
| "074 9 the 


a Cotta, the Acudemic, banters the Stoie, in the third book, 
for this derivation of Neptune from nundb, and well obſerves, 
that if he thinks Neptune comes from aunde, there is no name 
that may not be explain'd, and the derivation found; even by 
fingle letter. Cotta likewiſe, in the ſame book, ſticivs the diffi- 


eulties attending a phyſical interpretation of the miythdlogy ,6f 
the antients ; and he endeavours to render their theology de 


ful. It is certainly very eaſy to find out 7 of mo 


'0f the fables of the antients, which may ſeem natural, tho 


ſuch never were intended by the fiythologiſts them- 


my 
ſelves. =» Bacon has gone as great lengths in this, as any of 
"the modetns, in his little treatiſe h. ,t veterum ; but whit 


the ſentiments of the antients were on theſe fables, can no where 
be known ſo well as from the antients themſelves, where they 


have left us any remains of their opinions on theſe fubjedts, -: 
From the verb gero, to bear. * 
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the Greeks, for by them the is call'd Aanwmry, 
the ſame as Inpnny?*. Again, he (qui magna 
wvorteret), who brings about mighty changes,” 
is call'd Mavors ; and Minerva is fo call'd be- 
cauſe (minueret, or minaretur) ſhe diminiſhes 
or menaces. And as the *, beginnings and 
endings of all things are of the greateſt im- 
portance, therefore they would have their 
ſacrifices to begin with Janus*. His name is 
derived ab eundo, from paſſing ; from whence 
_ «thorough paſſages” are eall d ani; and the 

outward doors of common houſes are called 
Jjanue. ' The name of Veſta is, from the 
Greeks, the ſame with their Ez. Her pro- 
vince is over altars and hearths; and in the 
name of this goddeſs, who is the keeper of 
all things within, prayers and ſacrifices are 
concluded. The di penates, houſhold gods,” 
have ſome affinity with this power, and are ſo 
call'd either from penus, all kind of human 
proviſions, or . becauſe penitus infident, 
«they refide within, from which, by the 
poets, they are-call'd penetrales alſo. Apollo, 
a Greek name, is call'd /o/, the fun; and 
Diana, luna, the moon. The ſun is ſo named 
either becauſe he is ſolus, alone fo eminent 
above all the ſtars ; or becauſe he obſcures all 
the ſtars, and appears alone, as ſoon as he 


"FER. 20 - 7942 riſes. 
„ That is, mother earth.“ en | 

' 4 We have a ſaying amongſt us to the ſame effect, « He that 
ce 2 begun, hath half done; and the end crowns the 
66 wor >: 7 * > , 
anus is ſaid to be the, firſt who erected temples in Italy. 
and inſtituted religious rites, and from whom the ſirſt month in 
the Roman cal 15 derived, 


. "mm... 
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riſes. Luna, the moon, is ſo called a lucendo, 
from ſhining; ſhe bears the name alſo of 
Lucina; and as in Greece the women in la- 
bour invoke Diana Lucifera, ſo here they in- 
yoke Juno Lucina, She is likewiſe call'd 
Diana omni vaga, not avenando, from hunting, 
but becauſe ſhe is reckon'd one of the ſeven 
ſtars that ſeem to wander*. She is call'd 
Diana, becauſe ſhe makes a kind of day of 
the night M and preſides over births, becauſe 
the delivery is effected ſometimes in ſeven, or 
at moſt in nine courſes of the moon ; which, 
becauſe they make menſa ſpatia, ** meaſured 
te ſpaces,” are call'd menſes, months. This 
occaſion d a pleaſant obſervation of Timzus 
(as he has many). Having faid in his hiſtory, 
that © the ſame night, in which Alexander 
„was born, the temple of Diana at Epheſus 
„ was burn'd down,” he adds, it is not in 
« the leaſt to be wonder'd at, becauſe' Diana, 
* being willing to affiſt at the labour of 
* Olympias e, was abſent from home.” But 
to this goddeſs, becauſe, ad res omnes ventret, 
* ſhe has an influence upon all things,” we 
have given the appellation of Venus; from 
whom the word venuſtas, beauty, is rather de- 
rived, than Venus from venuftas. . a 
Thus you cannot but obſerve, that from 
the productions of nature, and the uſeful in- 

| | ventions 


cauſe ad res omngs weniret ; but ſhe is not ſuppoſed to be 
fame as the mother of Cupid. n 
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ventions of men, have ariſen fictitious and 
imaginary deities; which have been the foun- 
dation of falſe opinions, pernicious errors, 
and wretched ſuperſtitions. For we know 
the different forms of the Gods, their ages, 
apparel, ornaments, their pedigrees, mar- 
riages, relations, and every thing belonging 
to them, are adapted to human weakneſs, 
and repreſented with our paſſions ; with luſt, 
ſorrow, and anger; accarding to fabulous 
hiſtory, they have had wars and combats, 
not only, as Homer relates, when they have 
intereſted themſelves in two different armies, 
but when they have fought battles in their 
own defence, againſt the Titans and giants, 
Theſe ſtonies, of the greateſt weakneſs and 
2 are related and believed with the moſt 
implicit folly. . | Acne 
But rejecting theſe fables with contempt, 
a deity is diffuſed in every part of nature; in 
earth under the name of Ceres; in the ſea 
under the name of Win, in other parts 
under other names. Yet whatever they are, 
and whatever name cuſtom hath given them, 
2 K and adore them. The 


e chaſteſt, the moſt ſacred and pious 
worſhip of the Gods, is to reverence them 
always with a pure, perfect, and unpolluted 
mind and voice; for our anceſtors, as well as 
the philoſophers, have ſeparated ſuperſtition 
from religion. They, who prayed whole days 
and ſacrificed, that their children might ſur- 
vive them, (ut ſuperſtites effent) were call'd 

4 892 ſuperſtitious ; 
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ſuperſtitious; which word became afterwards 
more general. But they who diligently per- 
uſed, and, as we may ſay, read or practiſed 
over again all the duties relating to the wor- 
ſhip of the Gods, were call'd religigh, reli- 
gious, from relegendo, ** reading over again, 
« or practiſing; as elegantes, elegant, ex eli- 
gendo, from **chuſing, making a choice; 
diligentes, diligent, ex diligendo, from “attend 


ing on what we love; intelligentes, intelli- 


gent, from underſtanding; for the ſignifica- 
tion is derived in the ſame manner. Thus 
are the words ſuperſtitious and religious 
underſtood the one being a term of reproach, 
the other of commendation. I think I have 
now ſufficiently demonſtrated that there © are 
„Gods, and © what they are.” 

I am now to ſhew that the world is go- 
vern'd by the providence of the Gods.” 
This is an important point, which you Aca- 
demics .endeavour to confound ; and, indeed, 
the whole conteſt is with you Cotta; for your 
ſect, Velleius, know as little of this as of any 
thing eſe. You read, and have a taſte only 
for your-own books, and condemn all others 
ar? an. examination, For inſtance, when 
you mention'd yeſterday * that prophetic old 
dame Ilpooic, providence, invented by the 
Stoics, you was led into that error by ima- 

gining 
2 is yelegerent ; from which Balbus ſays they were 
* Ile il 2 miſtake, as Fulvius Urſinus obſerves; ſor the 


diſcourſe ſeems to be continued in one day, as appears from the 
beginning of this book. This may be an inadverteney of Cicero. 
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gining providence was made by them to be 
z fingular deity, that governs the whole uni- 
verſe; whereas it is only ſpoke in a ſhort 
manner; as when it is ſaid, the common- 
« wealth of Athens is govern'd by the coun- 
56. cil,“ it is meant of the Areopagus *;” fo 
when we fay, the world is govern'd by pro- 
«« vidence,” it is meant * of the Gods.” To 

eſs ourſelves therefore more fully and 
clearly, we ſay, the world is govern'd by 
« the providence of the Gods. 

Be not therefore laviſh of your railleries, 
of which your ſect has little to ſpare us; if I 
may 2 do not attempt it. It does 
not become you; it is not your talent, nor is 
it in your power. This is not apply d to you 
in particular, who have the education and 

liteneſs of a Roman, but to all your ſect in 
general, and eſpecially to your leader *; a man 
unpoliſh'd, illiterate, inſulting, without wit, 
without reputation, without ace, | 

J aſſert then, that the univerſe, with all its 
parts, was originally conſtituted, and hath, 
without any diſcontinuance, been ever go- 
vern'd by the © providence of the Gods.“ 
This argument we Stoics commonly divide 
into three parts. The firſt is, that the exiſt- 
ence of the Gods being once known, it muſt 
follow, that the world is govern'd by their 
wiſdom. The ſecond, that as every thing is 
under the direction of an intelligent 3 

| whic 


* The ſenate of Athens was ſo call'd frem the words gu 
NeyS,: the village, ſome ſay the hill of Mars. 
» Epicurus, 


3 
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which hath produced that beautiful order in 
the world, it, is evident that it is form d from 
animating principles. The third is deduced 
from thoſe glorious works, which we behold 
in the heavens and the earth. 3 
Firſt then, we muſt either deny the exiſt- 
ence of the Gods, (as Dethocritus and Epicu- 
rus, by their doctrine of images, in ſome ſort 
do) or, if we, acknowledge there are Gods, 
we muſt believe they are employ'd, and that 
in ſomething excellent. Nothing is fo excel- 
lent as the adminiſtration of the univerſe. 
It is therefore govern'd by the wiſdom of the 
Gods. Otherwiſe, we muſt imagine there is 
ſome cauſe ſuperior to the Deity, whether it 
be a nature inanimate, or a neceſſity agitated 
by a mighty force, that produces thoſe beau- 
tiful works which we behold. The Nature 
of the Gods would then be neither ſupreme 
or excellent, if you ſubject it to that neceſſity, 
or to that nature, by which-you would make 
the heaven, the earth, and the ſeas, to be 
govern d. But there is nothing ſuperior to 
the Deity ; the world therefore muſt be g6- 
vern'd by him; conſequently the Deity is 
under no obedience or ſubjection to nature, 
but doth himſelf rule over all nature. 
In effect, if we allow the Gods have un- 
derſtanding, we allow alſo their providence, 
which regards the moſt important things; 
for, can they be ignorant of thoſe important 
things, and how — are to be conducted an 
preſerved, or do they want power to nd 
Waben ieee 
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and direct them? Ignorance is inconſiſtent 
with the Nature of the Gods, and imbecility 
is repugnant to their majeſty. From whence 
it follows, as we affert, that the world is 

govern'd by the . providence of the Gods.” 
But, ſuppofing, which is inconteſtable, that 
there are Gods, they muſt be animated, and 
not only animated, but reaſonable, united, as 
we may fay, in a civil agreement and fociety, 
and governing together one univerſe, as a re- 
public or city. Thus the fame reafon, the 
fame verity, the fame law, which ordains 
good and prohibits evil, is in the Gods as in 
men. From them, conſequently, we have 
prudence and underſtanding ; for which reaſon 
our anceſtors erected temples to the mind, 
faith, virtue, and concord. Shall we not then 
allow the Gods to have theſe perfections, 
ſince we worſhip the ſacred and auguſt images 
of them? But if underſtanding, faith, virtue, 
and concord, refide in human kind, how could 
they come on earth, unleſs from heaven? 
And if we are poſlefs'd of wiſdom, reaſon, 
and prudence, the Gods muſt have the ſame 
qualities in a greater degree; and not only 
have them, but employ them in the beſt and 
greateſt works. The univerſe is the beſt and 
eateſt work; therefore it muſt be govern d 
by the wiſdom and © providence of the 

* Gods.” | 

Laſtly, as we, have ſufficiently ſhewn that 
thoſe glorious and luminous bodies which we 
behold are deities, I mean the ſun, the _ 
* 6 
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the fix d and wandering ſtars, the firmament, , 


and the world itſelf, as alſo thoſe things which 
have any ſingular virtue, and are of great 
utility to human kind, it follows that all 
things are govern'd by providence, and a di- 
vine mind. But enough hath been faid on 
the firſt part. W 
It is now incumbent on me to prove that 
all things are ſubjected to nature, and moſt 
beautifully directed by her. But firft, it is 
proper to explain preciſely what that nature 
is, in order to the more eafy underftanding 
what I would demonftrate. | 
Some think that trature is a certain irra- 
tional power exciting in bodies the neceffary 
motions. Others, that it is an intelligent 
power, acting by order and method, delgn⸗ 
ing ſome end in every cauſe, and always aim - 
ing at that end; whoſe works exprefs fuch 
fkill, as no art, no hand; can imitate ; for, 
they fay, ſuch is the virtue of its ſeed, that, 
however fmall it is, if it falls into a place 
proper for its receptiort, and meets with mat- 
ter conducive to its nouriſſmment and enereaſe, 
it forms and produces evety thing in its re- 
ſpective kind, either vegetables, which re- 
ceive their nouriſhment from their roots ; or 
animals, endow'd witly motion, ſerife, appe- 
tite, and abilities to beget their likeneſs. 
Some apply the word nature to every thing; 
as Epicurus, who acknowledges no canſe, but 
atoms, a void, and their accidents. But when 
we © fay that nature forms and govertys' the 
K 2 world, 


The Stoics, 


I — 
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world, we do not apply it to a clod of earth, 
or piece of ſtone, or any thing of that ſort, 
whoſe parts have not the — coheſion ©; 
but to a tree, in which there is not the ap- 
pearance of chance, but of order, and a re- 
ſemblance of art. | j 
But if the art of nature gives life and en- 
creaſe to vegetables, without doubt it ſup- 
ports the earth itſelf ; for, being impregnated 
with ſeeds, ſhe produces every kind of vege- 
table, and embracing their roots, ſhe —— 
and encreaſes them; while, in her turn, ſhe 
receives her nouriſhment from the other ele- 
ments, and by her exhalations gives proper 
ſuſtenance to the air, the ſky, and all the 
ſuperior bodies. 0 
If nature gives vigour and ſupport to the 
earth, by the ſame reaſon ſhe has an influence 
over the reſt of the world; for as the earth 
ives nouriſhment to vegetables, fo. the air is 
bo preſervation of animals. The air fees. with 
us, hears with us, and utters ſounds with us; 
without it, there would be no ſeeing, hear- 
ing, or ſounding. It even moves with us ; for 
wherever we go, whatever motion we make, 
it ſeems to retire and give place to us. | 
That, which inclines to the center ; that, 
which riſes from it to the ſurface ; and that 
Arn 54 0 - + which 
4 By zulla coheerendi natura, if it is the right, as it is the 
common reading, Cicero muſt mean the ſame as by nulla cre/- 
cendi natura, or coaleſcendi, either of which Lambinas propoſes ; 
for, as the ſame learned critic well obſerves, is there not a co- 
heſion of parts in a clod, or in a piece of ſtone'? Our learn 
Walker propoſes /o/a cobærendi natura; which mends the ſenſe 
very much; and I wiſh he had the authority of any copy for it. 
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which rolls about the center, conſtitute the 
univerſal world, and make one entire nature; 
and as there are four ſorts of bodies, the con- 
tinuance of nature is cauſed by their reciprocal 
changes; for the water ariſes from the earth; 
the air from the water, and the fire from the 
air; and backwards again, the air from fire, 
the water from the air, and from the water 
the earth, the loweſt of the four elements, of 
which all beings are form'd. Thus by their 
continual motions backwards and forwards, 
upwards. and-downwards,. the conjunction of 
the ſeveral parts of the univerſe is preſerved ; 
an union, which, in the beauty we now be- 
hold it, muſt be ſempiternal, or at leaſt of a 
very long duration, and almoſt for an infinite 
ſpace of time; and, which ever it is, the uni- 
verſe muſt of conſequence be govern'd by na- 
ture. For what art of war, or of navigation, 
and to inſtance the produce of nature, what 
vine, what tree, what animated form and 
conformation of their members, give us fo 
great an indication of {kill as appears in the 
univerſe ? Therefore we muſt either deny that 
there is the Jeaſt trace of an intelligent nature, 
or acknowledge. that the world is govern'd 
by it. = 

| "Tan ſince the univerſe contains all particular 
beings, as well as their ſeeds, can we fay it is 
not itſelf govern'd by nature? That would be 
the ſame as ſaying that the teeth and the beard 
of man are the work of nature, but that the 
man himſelf is not, Thus the effect would be 
| K 3 aundecſiood 
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underſtood to be greater than the cauſe. Now 
the univerſe ſows, as I may ſay, plants, pro- 
duces, raiſes, nouriſhes, and preſerves, what 
nature adminiſters, as members and parts of 
itſelf. If nature therefore governs them, ſhe 
muſt alſo govern the univerſe. 

Laſtly, in nature's adminiſtration there is 
nothing faulty. She 5 the beſt out of 
thoſe elements which exifted. Let any one 
ſhew how it could have been better. But that 
can never be; and whoever attempts to mend 
it, will either make it worſe, or aim at im- 
poſſibilities. 

But if all the parts of the univerſe are ſo 
conſtituted, that nothing could be better for 
uſe or beauty, let us confider whether this is 
the effect of chance, or whether, in fuch a 
ſtate, they could poſſibly cohere, but by the 
direction of wiſdom and divine providence. 

Nature therefore cannot be void of reaſon, 
if art can bring nothing to perfection without 
it, and if the works of nature exceed thoſe of 


art. When you view an image or a picture, 


ou imagine it is wrought by art; when you 

hold afar off a ſhip under ſail, you judge 
it is ſteer'd by reaſon and art; when you ſee a 
dial or water-clock *, you believe the hours 
are ſhew'd by art, and not by chance; can 
you then imagine that the univerſe, which 


contains all arts and the artificers, can be void 


of reaſon and underſtanding ? * 


Naſcia Scipio, the cenſor, is ſaid to have been the firſt who 
made a water-clock in Rome, 
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If that ſphere, lately made by our friend 
Poſidonius, which ſhews the courſe of the 
ſun, moon, and five wandering ſtars, as it is 
every day and night perform'd, was carried 
into Scythia or Britain; who, in thoſe barba- 
rous countries, would doubt that reaſon pre- 
ſided in that work? Yet theſe people doubt 
whether the univerſe, from whence all things 
ariſe and are made, is not the effect of chance, 
or ſome neceſſity, rather than the work of 
reaſon and a divine mind. According to them, 
Archimedes © ſhews more knowledge in repre- 
ſenting the motions of the celeſtial globe, 
nature does in cauſing them, tho' the copy 1s 
ſo infinitely beneath the original. 

The ſhepherd in Attius“, who had never 
ſeen a ſhip, when he perceived from a.moun- 
tain afar off the divine veſſel of the Argonauts, 
ſurpriſed and frighted at this new object, ex- 
preſs'd himſelf in this manner, 


«© What horrid bulk is that before my eyes, 
„Which o'er the deep with noiſe and vigour flies! 
elt turns the whirlpools up, its force fo ftruns, 
And drives the billows as it rolls along. 
& The ocean's violence it fiercely braves; 
Runs furious on, and throws about the waves. 
K 4 | « awiftly 


f The Epicureans. | 
r Archimedes's ſphere is mention'd by many of the antients. 
It was made of glaſs, and repreſented the motions of the tun, 
moon, and other planets. See the Enquiry into the Aſtronomy 
of the Antients, at the end of this work. 
An old Latin commended by Quintili:an for the gra- 
vity of his ſenſe, A loſtinels of file. | 
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* Swiftly impetuous in its courſe, and loud, 
Like the dire burſting of a ſhow'ry cloud; 

* Or like a rock, forced by the winds and rain, 
„Now whirl'd aloft, then plung'd into the main. 
«© But hold, perhaps the Earth and Neptune jar, 
* And fiercely wage an elemental war; 

* Or Triton with his trident has o'erthrawn 

« His den, and looſen'd from the roots the ſtone; 
« The rocky fragment, from the bottom torn, 

&« Is lifted up, and on the ſurface borne.” 


At firſt, he is in ſuſpence at the ſight of this 
unknown object; but on ſeeing the young 
mariners, and hearing their ſinging, he ſays, 


Like ſportive dolphins with their ſnouts they roar.” | 
And afterwards goes on, 


“Loud in my ears, methinks, their voices ring, 


« As if J heard the god Sylvanus ſing.æk 
. 


i The ſhepherd is here ſuppoſed to take the ſtem or beak: of 
the ſhip for the mouth, from which the roaring voices of the 
ſailors came. Reftrum is here a lucky word to put in the mouth 
of one who never ſaw a ſhip before, as it is uſed for the beak of 
a bird, the ſnout of a beaſt or fiſh, and for the ſtem of a ſhip. 


* The reader may not be diſpleaſed with ſeeing how diffe. 
rently two genius's, of different ages and countries, have ma- 
naged this thought of a perſon's ſurpriſe at the fight of a ſhip, 
who never ſaw one before; a thought that is truly poetical, 
and that gives a good opportunity for a fine genius to exerciſe 
his fancy. Dryden, in the firſt at of his tragedy call'd the 

Indian Emperor, makes Guyomar, the fon of Montezuma, 
emperor of Mexico, give his father the following account of 
the arrival of Cortez's fleet. | 


Guy, ———— As far as I could caſt my eyes, 
Upon the ſea ſomewhat, methought, did riſe 
Like blueiſh mifts, which, ſtill appearing more, 
Took dreadful ſhapes, and mov'd towards the ſhore, 
| Mont. 
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As at firſt view the ſhepherd thinks he ſees 
ſomething inanimate and inſenfible, but after- 
wards, upon ſtronger marks, begins to figure 
to himſelf what it is; ſo philoſophers, if they 
are ſurpriſed at firſt at the ſight of the uni- 
verſe, ought, when they have conſider'd the 
regular, uniform, and immutable motions of 
it, to conceive that there is ſome being, that 
is not only an inhabiter in this celeſtial and 
divine manſion, but a ruler, and a governor; 
as architect of this mighty fabric. 

121 25 Now, 


Mont, What forms did theſe new wonders repreſent? 
Guy. More ſtrange than. what your wonder can invent, 
The object I could firſt diſtinctly view, 
Was tall trait trees, which on the waters flew; ; 
Wings on their ſides inſtead of leaves did grow, 
Which gather d all the breath the winds could blow ; 
And at their roots grew floating palaces, . 
Whoſe out-blow'd bellies cut the yielding ſeas. 
Mont. What divine monſters, O ye Gods, were theſe, 
That float in air, and fly upon the ſeas! 
Came they alive or dead upon the ſhore? _ _ 
Guy. Alas! they liv'd, too ſure, I heard them roar. 
All turn'd their fides, and to each other ſpoke; 
I ſaw their words break out in fire and ſmoke. 
Sure tis their voice that thunders from on high, 
Or theſe the younger brothers of the ſky. 
Deaf with the noiſe, 1 took my haſty flight; 
No mortal courage can ſupport the fright. / 


Our countryman's fancy is here pleaſing, but the numbers and 
diction are not ſo poetical in ſome verſes as in others. Attius, 
who was a dramatic poet, is not ſo turgid as Dryden. He is 
more ſimple, tho” ſublime, and his images ſeem to be the na- 
tural thoughts of a ſhepherd of that age and country under ſuch 
a conſternation, Dryden had one circumſtance to -give his 
fancy play, which Attius had not ; that is, gunpowder ; but 
however, tho Attius's ſhepherd heard not the noiſe of powder, 
he had the rude voices ot the ſailors, which he took for the 
yoice of the ſhip, 5 ö XD 
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; Now, in my opinion, they do not ſeem to 
think that the heavens and earth afford any 
thing marvellous. The earth is ſituated in 
the middle part of the univerſe, and is ſur- 
rounded on all ſides by the air, which we 
breathe; (the word is originally Greek en, 
but, by our frequent uſe of it, is now latiniſed). 
'The air is encompaſs d by the boundleſs zther 
({ky), which conſiſts of the fires above. This 
word we borrow alſo, for we uſe ether in 
Latin as well as ger; though Pacuvius thus 
expteſſes it; 


66 _ This, of which I ſpeak, | 
« In Latin's cœlum, zther call'd in Greek.” 


A Grecian fays this; indeed he ſpeaks in 
Latin, but like a Greek; for, as he fays 
elſewhere, | 


His ſpeech diſcovers him a Grecian born.” 
But to return. In the ſky innumerable 
fiery ſtats exiſt, of which the fi is the chief, 
enlightening all with his refulgent fplendor, 
and 1s by many degrees larger than the whole 
earth; * eee vaſt fires are ſo 
far from hurting and things ter- 
reſtrial, that they are of benefit „ 
. whereas, if they were moved from their ſta- 
tions, we thould inevitably be burnt, through 
the want of a proper moderation and tempe- 
rature of heat. | 

1s 


= Greek Aue, Latin Aer. 


Is it poſſible for any man to behold theſe 
things, and yet imagine that certain ſolid and 
individual bodies move by their natural force 
and gravitation, and that a world fo beauti- 
fully adorn'd was made by their fortuitous 
concourſe ? He who believes this, may as well 
believe, that if a great quantity of the one 
and twenty letters, compoſed either of gold, 
or any other matter, were thrown upon the 

und, they would fall into ſuch order as 
f-oibly to form the Annals of Ennius. I 
doubt whether fortune could make a ſingle 

verſe 


„ M. Bouhier is of opinion that the Roman alphabet, before 
Cicero's time, confiſted of theſe fixteen letters only, A, B, C, 
D, E, E, I, K, L. M, N, O, P, R, 8, T; and that in Cicero's 
time theſe five were added, G., Q, U, X, and Z; and he refers 
us to his Diſſertation on the old Greek and Latin Letters; but I 
am certain that the learned Frenchman is in an error. How 
could he imagine that G was added to the Latin alphabet in 
Cicero's time, when Cicero himſelf here quotes two verſes from 
Pacuvius, the tragic poet, both which have the letter G in 
them; and Pacuvius flouriſh'd before Cicero? And how could 
he ſuppoſe Q or U to be added in Cicero's time, when they fo 
often occur in Plautus and Terence, who wrote long before bim. 
Some words indeed, which afterwards began with Q, were be- 
fore ſpell'd with C, as cotidie and ſome others. X and Z were 
in the Latin alphabet before Cicerd. H, which M. Bouhier 
does not make one of the ſixteen, but calls it an aſpirate, was 
certainly uſed before; for Catullus, who was cotemporary with 
Tully, banters an affected perſon for being ſo attach'd to the 
ſpelling and pronunciation of his anceſtors, as to ſay hinfidias 
inſtead of ' infidiar. The alphabet, in Cicero's time, had not, 
] believe, K, W, or V, in it; and W never was received into 
the Latin alpbabet; buc we find ſome words in moſt editions of 
Cicero with Y in them, as in this book Cynoſura, Arctophylax, 
Procyon, &c, the names of certain ſtars; yet l am incimed to 
think that Cicero wrote Cunoſura, Arctophulax, Procuon, after 
Aratus, from whom he tranſlated ſome verſes, in which theſe 
names are Kv1covpa., AN quant, and peur. In my opinion, 
was pronounced a K, and Ch were uted as the Greek X. 
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verſe of them. How therefore can theſe 
ople aſſert that the world was made by the 
rtuitous concourſe of atoms, which have no 
colour, no quality, no ſenſe ? Or that there 
are innumerable worlds, ſome riſing and ſome 
periſhing, in every point of time? But if a 
concourſe of atoms can make a world, why 
not a porch, a temple, a houſe, a city, which 
are works of leſs labour and difficulty ? Thoſe 
who talk thus idly and inconſiderately con- 
cerning this lower world, have certainly ne- 
ver contemplated the wonderful magnificence 
of the heavens ; which comes next under my 
„ | _-_...... 
' Ariſtotle ? very well obſerves; © if there 
« were men, recs habitations had been al- 
« ways under ground, in great and commo- 
« dious houſes, adorn d with ſtatues and pic- 
* tures, furniſh'd with every thing, which 
* Pye who are reputed happy, abound with; 
« and if, without ſtirring from thence, they 
* ſhould be informed of a certain divine 
«« power and majeſty, and, after ſome time, 
the earth ſhould open, and they ſhould 
cc quit their dark abode to come to us; where 
* they ſhould immediately behold: the earth, 
* the ſeas, the heavens; ſhould confider the 
% vaſt extent of the clouds and force of the 
* winds; ſhould ſee the ſun, and obſerve his 
rat & orandeur 
This idea of Cicero concerning the forming letters in metal, 
is a clue that might lead to the prefent practice of printing, and 


may poſſibly have given the hint to the inventor or 1eviier of 
that att in Europe. 1 | 


» The treatiſe of Atte frem whence this is taken, is loft 
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« grandeur and Lats, and perceive that day 
is occaſion'd by the diffuſion of his light 
« through the ſky ; and when night has ob- 
ct ſured the earth, they ſhould contemplate 
« the heavens beſpangled and adorn'd with 
« ſtars; the ſurpriſing variety of the moon, 
« in her encreaſe and waile ; the riling and 
« ſetting of all the ſtars, and the inviolable 
« regularity of their courſes ; when (ſays he) 
cc ti ſhould ſee theſe things, they would 
6 un dub dl conclude that there are Gods, | 
« and that WE are their mighty works.” 
Thus far Ariſtotle. Let us imagine alſo as 
great darkneſs as was formerly occafion'd by 
the irruption of the fires of mount /Etna, which 
are ſaid to have obſcured the adjacent coan- 
tries for two days, that one man could not 
know another; but on the third, when the 
ſun appear'd, they ſeem'd to be riſen from the 
dead. Now, if we ſhould be ſuddenly brought, 
from a tate of perfect darkneſs to ſee the 
light, how beautiful would the heavens ſcem! 
But, being daily accuſtom'd to behoid it, our 
minds are not affected, nor do we take the 
trouble to ſearch, into the principles of what 
is always in view; as if the novelty, rather 
than the 1 importance of things, ought t to excite 
our curioſity,” 

Is he worthy to be call d a man, who at. 
tributes to chance, not to an intelligent cauſe,” 
the conſtant motions of the heavens, the re- 
gular eourſes of the ſtars, the agreeable pro- 
portion 1 connection of all thin 855 con- 

nos dat 5 duſted 
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ducted with fo much reaſon, that out reaſon 
itſelf is loſt in the enquiry? When we ſee 
machines move artificially, as a ſphere, a 
clock, or the like, do we doubt whether they 
are the productions of reaſon ? And when we 
behold the heavens, moving with a prodigious | 
celerity, and cauſing an annual ſucceſſion of 
the different ſeaſons of the year, which vivify | 
and preſerve all things, can we doubt that this 
world is directed, I will not ſay only by rea- 
ſon, but by reaſon moſt excellent and divine? 
For, in ſhort, there is no need of ſeeking after 
proofs ; we need only with ſpeculation con- 
template the beauty of thoſe things, which we 
aſſert are appointed by divine providence. 

Firſt, let us examine the earth, whoſe ſitu- 
ation is.in the middle of the univerſe a, ſolid, 
round, and conglobular by its natural tenden- 
cy; cloathed with flowers, herbs, trees, and 
fruits; the whole in multitudes incredible, 
and with a variety ſuitable to every taſte : Let 
us conſider the ever cool and running ſprings, 
the clear waters of the rivers, the verdure of 
their banks, the hollow depths of caves, the 
craggineſs of rocks, the heights of impending 
mountains, and the ſpaciouſneſs of plains, the 
hidden ' veins of gold and filver, and the in- 
finite quarries of marble. What and how 
various are the kinds of animals, tame or 
* 228 ” "wild? 
. 4 To the univerſe the Stoics certainly annex'd the idea of a 
limited ſpace, otherwiſe they could not have talk'd of a middle: 


for there ean be no middle but of x limited fpace-; infinite ſpace 
can have no middle, there being infinite extenſion from every 


part. 
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wild ? The flights and notes of birds? How 
d the beaſts live in the fields, and in the fo-: 
reſts? What ſhall I ſay of men, who being 
appointed, as we may fay, to cultivate the 
earth, do not ſuffer its fertility to be choak d 
with weeds, nor the ferocity of beafts to make 
it deſolate ; 'who, by the houfes and cities 
which they build, adorn the fields, che iſles 
and the ſhores? If we could view theſe ob- 
jets with the naked eye, as we can by the 


' contemplation of the mind, no-body, at fach 


a fight, would doubt there was 4 divine in- 
telligence. 5 2 
But how beautiful is the fea! How plea- 
fant to fee the extent of it! What a multitade 
and variety of iſlands! How delightful are the 
coaſts ! What numbers and what diverſity of 
inhabitants does it contain; ſome within the 
boſom of it, ſome floating on the ſurface, and 
others by their ſhells cleaving to the rocks ! 
While the ſea itſelf, approacheng to the land, 
fo reſembles its ſhores, that thoſe two elements 
appear to be but one. — 
Next above the ſea is the air, diverſified by: 
day and night ; when rarified, it poſſeſſes the 
higher region; when condenſed, it turns into 
clouds, and with the waters, which it gathers, 
enriches the earth by the rain. Its agitation 
produces the winds, It cauſes. heat and cold 
according to the different ſeaſons. It ſupports 
birds in their flight; and, by reſpiration, 
nouriſhes and preſerves all animated bei iy. 
ere , | 0194 4 A 


— 


„ OfcateiNgrose ll. 


Add; to thaſezr urhich nog cemainth ta be 
mention d. the: hrmament of heaven; a te- 
„ion the i fartheſt from dur abodes, which 


ſurrounds and contains alb things. It is like- 
Wife call d æther or ſæya the extreme bounds 
- and limits of the univerſe, which ther ſtats 
perform their appointed :churies- avs way N 
Wonderful manner we 4 fr dy Ho! 
+ Amongſky{tbe ſtars, the ſun, whoſe: ma 
tude far ſurpaſſes the earth, makes his 
ation: round it:. and by his riſing and ſeiting, 
Kauſes day and night; ſometimes comingimear 
towards the earth, and ſometimes going from 
its he every year makes tyvo contrary. rever- 
ions from the extreme part 3. in his retreat 
the earth ſeems lock d up in ſadneſs: imhis 
return it appears exhilarated/ with the heavens. 
The moon, which, as mathematicians * de- 
cz: So awed ei De vw ain 
4 2700. 
— wo * fre: — caches — WA ſun's 
18: N 
e ee aces bythe he 6 roo fe 
. Planetary ſyſtem, his intent „ well anfwend, . — all he 
means is, that the regular motions of the heavenly. .bodits, and 


their dependencies, are demonſtrations of a divine mind + The 
inference propoſed to be drawn fam his aſtronomical obſerva- 


ns i his Odem ae, ig every port, REXCeption- 
w. e the lame may. : ſaid « 3 
* Balbes ſays that the moon is bigger than half the earth, as 
mathematiciads fhew. Tho this was u prevailing enter e 
| ſome Stoicsy the render is not to fuppoſe that there were no aftro- 
_ -nomers, Who knew better in that age. Accordin Sing to Ftolomp, 
whoſe ſyſtem was well known in Tully's * time dt moon 1 is 
thirty times leſo nan the earth ; and later obſervations make it 
i le. Tycho Brahe makes it/fory!two' times leſs; ſome 
obſervers ſince him forty-· three, and others forty-five, 
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monſtrate, is bigger than half the earth, makes 
her revolutions thr the fame ſpaces * as 
the ſun ; from whom ſhe borrows the whole 
light which ſhe communicates to the earth, 
and has thoſe various changes in her appear- 
_ When ſhe is Poway an under the ſun, and 
lite. to it, the brightneſs of her rays are 
; but when the earth directly . 
egen the moon and ſun, the moon is to- 
tally eclipſed. | 

The other wandering ſtars have 4 
round the earth in the ſame ſpaces *; and riſe 
and ſet in the ſame manner; their motions are 
ſometimes quick, ſometimes flow, and often 
they ſtand ſtill*. There is nothing more won- 
derful, nothing more beautiful. =: -. 

There is a vaſt number 7 of fix'd yo 
diſtinguiſh'd by the names of certain figures, 
to which we find they have ſome reſem- 
blance. 

I will here, ſays Balbus, looking at me, 
make uſe of the verſes, which, when you was 
young, you tranſlated from Aratus *, and 


L. which, 


In the 8 
In the zodiac. | 
* Ses page 113. and the note. 
Aſtronomars have differ d about the number of fix'd ſtars. 
They are call d fix d ſtars, becauſe their diſtances are always the 
ſame; they are invariable. The compleateſt cata of them 
is to be made out. of Flamſteed's Hiferia Czleftis, and Dr. 
Halley' s Obſervations on the fouthern conſtellations. 
= Theſe verſes of Tully are atrunſiation from a Greek poem 
of Aratay, call d the Phan. So compleat 2 catalogue of 
the fix'd ſtars is not to be expected from Aratus as from Mr. 
Flamſtted and Dr. Halley. There is no neceſſity for Balbus to 
mention all the conſtellagions here, which were known in Tuftys 
time, 
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e dn 
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*The pole b. moch . 196 ; 4! 1 2411 


About this the two Agro are turn d, which 
never ſet; 
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f theſe he Giecks one nofura all, 

© The other 'Helice ©. * 1. . be 
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nh od all'n < rs 5 in indeed of Helice r ai 


nz duo 41 1 22 40's 21H * 
* ee 011 
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Cynoſuta mots about the ſanie pole, Witt a 
like number of ſtars, And rang Ae 


order 3 | 
q OC 1001% 384 itch dari nt uf 
be This the Phcenicians chuſe to make their guide, 
oy When on the. ocean in the night they ride. 
* Adorn'd with ſtars of more refulgent light, 
“The other f ſhines, and firſt appears at nights |: 
* Tho' this is ſmall, ſailors its uſe have found; 
4 More inward is its courſe, and ort ite round. wil! 
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The aſpect of thoſe ſtars is the more adrnis 
rable, becauſe 


Meg, @ 41 Mi (þ4t ne 1 1 
* The Dragon grith 5 
| « As thro” the winding banks the currents tray, 


% And up and down i in ſinuous bendings rolls: "i 14 
Fab n 


His whole form is excellent; but the, ſhape 
of his head and the ardour of his eyes are 


moſt remarkable. 
nich 28090 t e 1 
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e Vati ü che als, 
His temples are with double Neth 0 
« From his flerce . _ 
[ Flach and his ahin ſhines with one radiant ſtars. 
e Bow'd. is his, head; and his round neck he benden 
„ Wn do the tail of Helice t * Jod 107 3d 


e eee eee eee ele 10 % l Jt 114590 221bod 
+201 dd: to J- Witt od oui yrivpnd 


5 1 © b * eis An 9 
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> The tail of the * greater bear.“ 
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The reſt / of the Dragon's bady-wo ſee at 
every hour in the night. 
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«© The Greeks him Ophivetub call, renqmwmd 
The name, He ſtrongly graſps the f ſerpent wary 
« With both bis hands; himſelf he ſerpent | folds 3 
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Beneath which 66 1 ogy e e 
4 The virgin of ihufkrious farm, * 
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. 
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his head is ſarinkled with a number of ſtars; 
Fheſe by the Greeks are Gall the Hyudes, 


a pluendo, from raining,” for vin is pluere," to 
rain; therefore they are injudiciouſly called 
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in ſearch of warmer elimes, they fly in the 
form of a triangle. By the firſt, angle her 
the reſiſting air; on each fide, 

wings ſerve as oars to facilitate their 

and the baſis of their triangle is affiſt 17 
the wind in their ſtern. Thoſe which ard 
, reſt. their necks and heads on thoſe 
which precede ; and as the leader has not the 
— relief, becauſe he has none to lean upon, 
he at length flies behind that he may alſo reſt, 
While one of thoſe, which have 
facceeds him ; and through the whole flight 
each regularly takes his turn. 

T could produce many inſtances of this, 
kind, but theſe may ſuffice, Let us ho! 
proceed to things more familiar to us. The 
care of beaſts for their own preſervation » their 

n while fi and their man- 
ner of taking reſt, are grea to be admired. _ 
| cure themſelves by a vomit*; the Egyp- 

tian Ibis by a purge ; from whence phylicians 
have lately, T mean but few ages fince, greatly. 
their art. It is reported that pan 
thers, which in barbarous countries are taken. 
with n fleſh, have a certain ny. 


va: 
11 
44 0 read <omitione ca purge a hoes ibes 28. — 
the E gyptian ibes care to purge themſelves with 
« the vomit of »dog;" but Dr. Davis and other judicious critics 
chuſe womriione canes, purgatione extent akvot iber Ig ypties, curant; 
cn ha — pe and it is a common obſervy. 
tion, t will eat grafs, purge themſelves by vomit 
ME bird, the ibis, þ fad by fever wits 
with its bill, | 
« Ballas does" not tell us the remedy which the panther makes 
uſe of; but ] eee 
bemints fibs me O RH50 
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that preſerves them from dying ; and that in 
Crete the wild goats, when they are wounded 
with poiſon'd arrows, ſeek for an herb, call'd 
dittany, which when they have taſted; the 
arrows; (they lay) drop from their bodies. 


It is ſaid alſo that 4 before th pies 
rge themſelves with a - little herb all'd | 
2 A | 


Beaſts, when they receive any hurt, o fear 
it, have recourſe to their natural arms; the 
bull to his horns; the boar to his tuſks, and 
the lion to his teeth v. Some take to liebt, 
others hide themſelves ; the cuttle-fiſh vomits 
blood *, „ the cramp-fiſh benumbs; and there 
are many animals that, by their intolerable 
ſtink, oblige their purſuers to retire. | 

But that the beauty of the world might be 
eternal, cate hath been taken by the 

rovidence of the Gods” to perpetuate 0 

di t kinds of animals and vegetables; in 
order to which, every individual hath wits” | 
itſelf ſach fertile ſeed, that' many are gene- 
rated from one; and in vegetables this ſced is 
incloſed in the heart of their fruit, but in ſuch 
abundance, that men may plentifully feed o 

it, and the earth be Ms replanted. 

| 2 


— rge themſelves. with this. herb, 4. 
they fawn; ian ape 5 19. daidw n. 


The — or: ty is ati dentibus, ori Bonet: they te ber 
aud with'the power of biting ; and 1 think unglus and or] 
nn 000 here than there is between: tuts ad 


Phe cuttle-H has a ba 1 its neck, the black bot 1 
which the Romans uſed for it was call d aramentum. a 
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With regard to animals, do we not ſee Yew 
apy ney they are formed for the pro agation of . 
pecies? Nature for this end 'created 
ſome wala and ſome females. Their parts 
are perfectly framed for generation, arid they 
have a wonderful — nſity to copulation. 
When the ſeed has fallen on the matrix, it 
draws almoſt all the nouriſhment to itſelf, by 
which the fœtus is form'd ; but as ſoon as it 
is diſcharged from thence, if it is an animal 
that is nouriſh'd by milk, almoſt all the food 
of the mother turns into milk, and the ani- 
mal, without any direction, but by the pute 
inſtinct of nature, immediately hunts for the 
; 5 5 and is there fed with plenty. What 
makes it evidently appear that there is nothin 
in this fortuitous, but the work of a wiſe and 
foreſceing nature, is that thoſe femal , Which 
bring forth many young, as ſows an bitches, | 
ra many teats, and thoſe, which af 4 


| number, habe but few. 


195 1 9 3 beaſts ſhew in . 


and rai eir young 
(hog, to Gn e The oy! 15 
that fiſh, when they have ſp hin, 4 * 
- £8853, but the water eafil upport ports them, and 
Lge the young & 1 uhdance. It is 
ew iſe, Young Mo and crocodiles, 
en ge y, Have taig their eggs on thie Land, 
5 008 ert Wick, 5 "and then Labe 
= Fen that their — are hatch d and 
without aſſiſtance; but fowls and 
ke ' ek for qr Ren. to lay in, 
* 34530092 nes IEM eunfimmb 1 ibn k * Where 
12 i ö Hogrsl old 24 r n 


14008 48 £6 3 ( ” 
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* they build their neſts in the ſofteſl in man- 
Ps for th ul wal vary al 0 of their "Sh 

ey adn. hatch'd, they de end 
Fach the cold by the warmth of their win 
or ſcreen_ them from the ſultry heat of 
ſun. When their 2 ung begin to fly, From | 
attend and inſtruct em, and then their cares 
are at an end. Human art and induſtry a are 
indeed neceſſary towards the preſeryation and 
improvement of certain animals and vege- 
tables; for there are ſeyeral of both kinds, | 
which would periſh without that affiſtance. 
Mankind likewiſe receives great adyantages 
from different ſoils. The Nile waters Egyp t, 
and after having overflow d and cover d it the 
JO ſummer, it retires, and leaves the fields 
enced, and manured for the reception of 
The Euphrates fertilizes Meſopotamia, 
into DU. as we may ſay, it carries yearly 
new fields. The Indus, which is the largeſt b 


12 all, akin ot only improves and cultiyates 
1 1 47 ſo; for it Is ſaid to 


ET with it a great e of grain. OY 
1d mentio er countries remark- 

U us * ba e eee and many 1 
h are, in their own natures, exceedi ing 

Me e. 1 — 


But pa bountiful is nature, that has þtb- 


| vided or us ſuch various and delicious f food ; 
1 3 11 {1 M,3 41 T3. (t1 Jl and 
de Euphrates is ſaid 10 arg into M ia a large 
quantity of citrons, with; which it covers the he 
. Curtius, and ſome other authors, ſay the Gauges i is the 
1th river in India ; but Ammianus Marcellinus concurs with 


Tay i in _ the river Indus the largeſt of all rivers, 
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and this in different ſeaſons, that we may be 
conſtantly pleaſed with change, and Hou, 
with abundance. Hoy ſeaſonable $98 uk 
to man, to beaſts, and even to yegetables, 
the Aale nds The has beben, 1 
moderate intemperate heat, and render navir 
gation more ſure and 11 1 A 
Many things muſt be omitted on a ſubject 
ſo copious ; for it is impoſſible to relate the 
great utility of rivers, the flux and reflux 
the ſea, the mountains cloath'd with graſs 
and trees, the falt-pits remote from the ſea- 
coaſts, the earth replete with falutary medi- 
cines, or, in ſhort, the innumerable deſigns of 
nature neceſſary for ſuſtenance and the enjoy- 
ment of life. We muſt not forget the vicifli- 
tude of day and night, ordain'd for the healtt 
of animated beings, giving them a time to 
labour, and a time to reſt, - _ 
Thus, if we every way examine the uni- 
yerſe, it is apparent, from the greateſt reaſon, 
that the whole is admirably goyern'd by a 
divine providence for the fafery and preſerva- 


If it ſhould be aſk d for e lake 
. 
trees and other vegetables, which, though 
deſtitute qt ſenſe, ate ſupported by nature? 
That Would be abſurd. Is it for beaſts? No 
thing can be leſs probable than that the Gods 
ſhould haye taken ſuch pains for beings or 


x 4 


5 
7 


e Thoſe eaſſem winds are anniverſary, and blow at certain 


ſeaſons, and for a certain time. 
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" ſpeech and un For whom 
then ? Undoubtedly for onable beings ; 
theſe 70 080 Gods and 2 e are cer 
tainly perfect ings, as no- 
thing is equal to reaſon; it is gi.” cre- 
dible that the univerſe, and all things in it, 
were made for the Gods, and for men. 2 
But we yet more eaſily comp preicnd 
that the — was given by the Gods ta men, 
if we examine thoroughly into the OP 
of the body, and the form and perfection of 
human nature*. - 
There ace three things abſolutely ee 
for the ſupport of life; to eat, to drink, and 
to breathe ; for theſe operations the month is 
molt aptly framed, which, by the aſſiſtance of 
the noſtrils, draws in the more air. The 
teeth are there placed to divide and grind 
food. The pLagperr being ſharp and o 

te to each other, cut it aſunder, and 
teeth (call'd the grinders) chew it; 1 
1 


which office the tongue 2 to aſſiſt. 

the root of the ton — the gullet, wh 
receives whatever is allow d; it Fasan the 
wanne on each hide, and terminates a at the 
| | 'M 4ů „ Jnr 


ve ye til examine the &rufture) of te pwned gs 
bow comma ee ee 
cou not E ene a and ot 
, © Some'read mollitur; oy ſome moltar; the e 
P. Manucius juſtly prelers, from the,, yerb, 1 a 175 {ik 


whence,” ſays he, molares dentes, the grinders 
juſt thirty-two teeth; four foro-teeth, two dog · teeth, and — 
grinders, in each jap. 

We call them a — — by the 
* re wag momals Jet bas 9 
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interibr'&tre firmly of "the palate! When by | 10 
the tfiotions of the tongue the food'is forced 
ee er, aflage, it Geldends, and thoſe parts / <1 
of ullet, . rt are below it, are dilated, 
| 0 th 7 abbye are — — ' There lis . 
"ef e, calłd by phyſicians the rou 
args 4 15 "Which reaches tothe lungs, for 
nd” return of the air we 4 oath 
and d 7 rifice is join d t6 the roots” of the 
_ „4 ttle above the part to which the 
115 hfiex' d, it is furniſh'd with à ſort * 
ost leſt, by, the accidental falling 
e into it, the reſpiration ſhould . 


ſtop ed!“ I 43 30109 ene 
the ſtömach, Which is debe . 
gullkt, tteives the meat and drink, ſo the 
on and 1. beart draw ih the wit from 
" 10 he ſtomach is wonderfullyj com- 
confiſting almoſt wholly of nerves; 
it be eue ith membranes and fibres, and 
detaltis & it teceives, whether ſolid or 
vid; till jt is Alter d and digeſted. It ſome- 
fn cotitracts, fometimes dilates. It blends 
an PI the food together, ſo that it 1s 
cally, concocted and digeſted by its force of 
heat, and by the animal WF is diſtributed 
inf6"the other parts of the As to the 
lungs, they are of a ſoft an "pgs ſub- 
ſtance, which renders: chem the moſt com- 
NT 4 | ene 


, hool: 1 bar 155 101 625 Wb qt 


The weaſon or wind- pipe- 

The epiglottis; which is 4 3 4 in che ſhape 
—_— and tere foto call/d-ſo-5-as office is very wonder 
tul, im ſhutt ing don] ,a, leſt what we eat ſhould 
go down that paſſage, and obſtruct the breath. 
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modious ſot reſpiration; they alternately di- 
late and contract to receive and return the air, 
that What is the chief animal ſuſtenance may 
be always freun. 
The juice, Fr we are nouriſh'd, 
being ſeparated. from the reſt of the food, 
the ſtomach and inteſtines to the liver, 
through open and direct paſſages, which lead 
W —— to the —— of the liver, 
(for ſo they call thoſe veſſels, at the entrance 
of it.) There are other paſſages from thence, 
through which the food hath its courſe, when 
it hath paſs'd the liver. When the choler * 3 
and thoſe humours which eed from the 
reins, are ſeparated from the food, the re- 
maining part turns to blood, and flows to 
thoſe veſſels at the entrance of the liver, to 
which all the paſſages adjoin. The chyle, 
being convey'd from this place through them 
into the — 4 call'd the hollow vein!, is 
mix d er, and being already digeſted 
and SR, paſſes into he Ce 
the heart it is communicated through a great 
* 2 f number 
Cicero is here gives 1 35, in 
. 
teſtines he means the guts and ventricle. Our food, after con · 
codlign in the lomach, falls into the inteſtines, where the fineſt 
part turns to chy lee. a » F200 


In all concoctions there is choler, which is a fiery excre- 
ment, and no art can be more regular than this chymical pro- 
greſs of the food ; part of which proceeds to chyle and blood, 


in the anatomical ſyſtem of man. 


here refer the reader to my E wry into the Aſtronomy 
and Anatomy of the Antients, at the end of this work; where 
he will fee what art the offices of the arteries, veins, and nerves. 
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number of veins to every part of the v. 
it is not difficult to lf eBay: wg 
remains are detruded by the motion Fi 
inteſtines, which contract and dilate ; but 
that muſt be declined, as too indelicate for 
diſcourſe, 

Leet us rather explain that other wonder of 
40 the air, which is drawn into the 
— receives heat both by that already in, 

and by the coagitation of the lungs; one part 
is tarn'd beck by by reſpiration, and the other is 
received into a place call'd the ventricle of 
che heart. There is another ventricle like 
it annex'd to the heart, into which the blood 
flows from the liver through the -hollow 
vein; thus by one ventricle the blood is dif- 
_ to the extremities through the veins, 

and by the other the breath is communicated 
| Ache fa the arteries; and there are ſuch num- 
bers of both diſperſed through the whole 
body, that they manifeſt a divine art. 

Shall I ſpeak of the bones, thoſe ſupports 
of the body, whoſe joints are ſo wonderfully 
cantrived for ability, and to render the limbs 
complete with regard to motion, and to every 
action of the body? Or need I mention 5 
nerves, by: which the limbs are art govern d, 
their nf eee and their Lay” 

ger lg ing 


. Re RR ogh the 
body like the branches of a tree; and cyery ramification has its 


office; but of this. more may be feen in my Enquiry, c. 
. What Tully heve calls the two ventricles of the heart + are 
likewiſe call'd auricles, of which there is the right and left. 
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ing from the heart * , from whence, like th 
eins and arteries, they have their origin, T 
115 diftribyted trough the whole corpor 


10 this (kill, of nature, and this care of 
providence, many reflections may be added, 
which ſhew what ralpable, things the Deity 

has beſtow d on man He hath made us of 
a 11 tall and u IBF „ that beholding 
the heavens, we might arrive to the know- 
ledge of the Gods; for we are not fimply to 
dwell here as inhabitants of the A. but to 
contemplate the heavens and the ſtars; a pris. 
92 — apt granted to any other kind of ani: 


The Oy which are the interpreters and 

meſſengers 1 of things, are placed in the head, 

as in a tower, and wonderfully, ſituated 40 

heir pps r uſes ; for the eyes being i in the 
heſt part, have the office of centinels, in 

Se, to us the objects; and the ears — 


pe pient n in an auen . be- 


© The Stojes and Md ſaid that the nerves, veins, and 

= 1 directly from the hears. According to the ana- 

. moderns, they come from the brain, See my 
ory, 


Xenophon has uſed the ſame argument to ſhew the wiſdom. / 
of the Deity in the conſtization of man, 45, he has argu- 
ments ſimilar to what are uſed by the Stoic ſoon aker, in his 
examination into the ſenſes. 

4 The ſenſes are here call'd interpretes ac nuntii rerum, the 
interpreters and meſſengers of things; that is, they are the meſ- 
ſengers which carry and diſtinguiſh objects to the mind, without 
which no idea could have place 1 in the mind, as Mr. Locke has 
abundantly demonſtrated in bis tw o frrſt me a vemos 

human underitanding . 


wm do eng 
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ing appointed to receive ſound, which natu- 
rally aſcends. The noſtrils have the, like 
fituation, becauſe all ſcent likewiſe aſcends; 
and have, with great reaſon, a near vicinity 
to the mouth; becauſe they aſſiſt us in judg- 
ing of meat and drink. The taſte, which is 
to diſtinguiſh the quality of what we take, is 
in that part of the mouth where nature has 
laid open a paſſage for what we eat and drink; 
dut the touch is equally diffuſed through the 
whole body, that we may not receive 
blos, or the too rigid attacks of cold | 
heat, without feeling them; and as in build 
ing the architect averts from the eyes and 
noſe of the maſter thoſe things which muſt 
neceſſarily be offenſive, fo has nature removed 
far from our ſenſes what is of the ſame kind 
in the human bod Ni eee t IN 
What artificer but nature, whoſe direction 
is ĩncomparable, could ſo artfully have form d 
the ſenſes? She has cover d and inveſted the 
eyes with the fineſt, membranes, which ſhe 
hath made tranſparent, that we may fee thro 
them, and firm, in their, texture, to preſerve 
che eyes. She hath made them ſlippery and 
1947 has net maopeahle, 
he taſte is) the office of the pulate towards, the throat / 
A. The Sta here beftows unn (praiſes on bis arp? 
mature; for if we examine into the eaſy communication of ſou 
« and ſcents to che ears and noftrils, we ſhall find thoſe two 
as ſuſceptible of offerfive ſounds and ſmells as of ſuch as: are 
-Plealing ; nor are they ſo placed as to refuſe the bad any more 
vat are placed upwards, the more eaſily to ad- 
and fmells, becauſe they aſcendi as Balbus laid but 
le before ; he therefore contradicts himſelf too ſoon not u 


SE obſerved ; the eyes indeed are naturally placed more 
out of the reach of offenſive objects than the noſtrils or cars. 


1 


' than'the 


mit 
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moveable, that they might avoid what would 
offend them, and eaſily direct the ſight Where 
ever they will. The point of ſight, which is 
call'd the pupule, is ſo ſmall,” that it can 
eaſily ſhun' whatever may be hurtful to it. 
The eye-lids, which are their coverings, art 
ſoft and ſmooth, that they may not injure the 
eyes, and are made to ſhut at the apprehen+ 
hon of any accident, or to open at pleaſure, 

and theſe movements nature has ordain d to 
be made in an inſtatrt; they are fortified wick 


4 fort of paliſade of hairs, to keep off what 


may be noxious to them when open, and tb 
be'# fence to their repoſe, when fleep cloſes 
them, and 'etidets them uſtleſs. Beſides, 
ate commodiouſly hidden and defended 
by eminences on every ſide; for on the upper 
part the'eye-brows tùrn aſide the ſweat which 
falls from the head and forehead; the cheeks 


beneath, having à little riſing, protect the 


lower'; and the noſe is placed between them. 
4 4 wall of ſeparation nnn: 


he hearing is always open g for that iu 


ſenſe we need even while We. are ſlerping. 
If any ſound enters; we awöüke! It hathfa 
winding paſſage; leſt ay thifls ſhould fp 
into it, as it might if it was ſtrait and even. 
Nature alſo hath taken the fame! 


they might ſtick in it as in bifd- lime. The 


eas (by which ye. den d ue ee 
, e the 


_ are made prominent, to cover and 
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hearing, leſt the found ſhould diſſipate and 
eſcape before the ſenſe is affected. Their en- 
trances are hard and . and their form 


winding, becauſe bodies of this kind better 
return and increaſe the ſound. This ap 
in the harp, lute, or horn*; and from all tor- 
tuous and encloſed places founds are return'd 
ftronger. 

The noſtrils in like manner are ever open, 
becauſe we have a' continual uſe of them. 
Their entrances are narrower, | left any thing 
noxious ſhould 'enter them, and they have 
always an humidity neceffary for the pe 
duſt, and other extraneous bodies. 

The taſte, having the mouth as an ele 


ſare, is adtnirabh fituated, both in regard to 


the uſe we make of it, and to its ſecurity. 


Beſides, every human ſenſe is mueb more 
exquiſite "than thoſe of brutes ; fot our eyes, 


in thoſe arts which come under the ir judg- 


mem, diſtinguiſh more nicely; as in paint- 5 
ing, ſculpture, and in the geſture and Leer 


of bodies. They underſtand the beauty, pro- 
portion, and, as I may fo term it, the decen 


of colours and e, 3 = diſtinguiſh Fray 
virtues and — 7 

: know whether à man is angry or calm, 
— or ſad, courageous or cowardly, bold 
or timorous. The jud of the ear is 


of epon ance, ev 


not leſs wonderful with regard to, vocal and 


inſtrumental 


t Our author means all muſical inflrdnients; whether ſtrung 
or wind-inſtruments, which are hollow and tortuous. 


 * I queſtion the truth of this. We have reaſon to believe * 1 


dogs have a more lagacines ſmell than men. 
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iety of ſounds, the meaſure, the the 
different forts of voices, the treble and the 
baſs, the ſoft and the harſh, the ſharp and the 
flat, of which human eats only are capable to 
judge. There is likewiſe great judgment in 
the ſmelly the taſte, and the touch; to in- 


dulge and ify which ſenfes more arts have 
been invented I could wiſh: it is appa- 


rent to dene wurf p in the 
compoſition of our umes, the pre ion 
of our Sood, and the enjoyment . ——. 
pleaſures. 3s LH $3 WT 

Again, he who does not perceive the ſoul 
and mind of man, his reaſon, prudence, and 
diſcernment, to be the work of a divine pro- 
vidence, ſeems himſelf to be deftitute of thoſe 
faculties. While J am on this ſubject, Cotta, 
E with J had your etoquencs how would you 
illuſtrate ſo flne a ſubje& ! Vou would ſhew. 
the great extent of the underſtanding; how 
we collect our ideas, and join thoſe which 
follow to thoſe which precede; eſtablith\ 
principles, draw conſequences, define things 
ſeparately, and comprehend them together; 
from whence you would demonſtrate, that we: 
are arrived to a true knowledge, which is the 
fulneſs of perfection even in the Deity., .. . 
able (though you Academics de- 


How 
ſpile, and even deny we have it) is our know-. 
ledge of exterior objects, from the percep- 

+a! 1 tion 

The Stoic here explodes that doctrine of the Academics, 
which denies our 2 any thing without us, but makes all to 
be internal; a Whimfical dogrine, fron y. alerted by Mal- , 
branche, and the favourite kypothehs of the" ingenious author 
* the Minute Philoſopher 1” r 
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ſtrings, and the noſtrils to the body of it. 
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tion of the ſenſes, join'd to the application of 
the mind; by which we ſee in what relation 
one thing ſtands to another, and from thence 


have invented thoſe arts which are neceſſary 
for the en and pleaſure of life. +» + 


harming is eloquence |: How divine 
that miſtreſs of the univerſe, as you call it! 
It teaches us what we were ignorant of, and 
makes us capable of teaching what we have 
learn d. By this we admoniſhi; by this we 
E this we comfort the afflicted; 
y this we deliver the aftrighted from their 
fear; by this we moderate exceſſive mirth; 
by this we aſſuage the paſſions of luſt and 
anger. It is this which hath impoſed laws, 
form'd the bonds of civil ſociety, and hath 
made us quit a wild and favage life. 
Nor will you yet believe, unleſs you carc- 
fully obſerve, how compleat the work of na- 
ture is in giving us the uſe of ſpeech ; for, 
firſt, there is an artery from the lungs to the 
bottom of the mouth, thro' which * — voice, 
having its original principle in the mind, is 
itted. Then the tongue is placed in 
the mouth, bounded by the teeth. It ſoftens 
and modulates the voice, which would other- 
wiſe be confuſedly utter d; and, by puſhing 
it to the teeth and other parts of the mouth, 
makes the ſound diſtin& and articulate. - We 
Stoĩcs therefore compare the tongue to the 
bow | of an inſtrument? , the teeth to the 
| | But 
This ſimile has been uſed by various authors The inſtrument 


ts which the tongue, teeth, and noſtrils, are here reſembled, is the 


dulcimer . 4g 
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But how commodious are the hands, which 
nature has given to man, and how miniſterial 
to many arts For, ſuch is the flexibility of 
the joints, that our fingers are cloſed an 
opened, without any difficulty. With — 4 
help, the hand is, form d for painting, carv- 
ing, and engraving; a for playing on ſtringed 
inſtruments, and o pipe. Theſe, are 
matters of e thoſe of neceſſity are 5 
tilling the _ building houſes, making 
cloth and 1 152 and — in braſs and 
iron. It is the buſineſs of the mind to invent, 
the ſenſes to perceive, and the hand to exe 
cute; ſo that if we have buildings, if we are 
ande d, we live in 7 if we haye Jeb 


4 tf © 4« 


without a he many. Fuits, hich * 


either for preſent or future conſumption; 
would not he produced; beſides, we feed on 
fleſh, - filb,.. IP, fowl, catching ſome, and 
bringing up others. We ſubdue baue 
beaſts for our carriage, whoſe, ſpeed 
ſtrength ſupply our | and inabilit v. 
On ſome we put burthens, on others yokes. 
We convert Fn ity of the ben a. 
the quick ſcent. of fiche dog to our own advan 
tage. Out of the caverns, of the earth we d 
iron, with, which, we till the ground e 8 


diſcover. the hidden veins of copper, flyer, 


950 ai and 55 to our uſe and or- 


nament. 
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nament. We fell both planted and foreſt 
trees and timber, as well to make fire to warm 
us and dreſs our meat, as to erect coverings to 
defend us from heat and cold. With timber 
kkewiſe we build ſhips, which bring us from 
all parts every commodity of life. We are 
the only — who, from our knoWledys 
of navigation; can manaye, what nature hath 
made 9 moſt violent, © Ka and the winds. 
Thus we obtain from the ocean great numbers 
4 rofitable things. We are abſolutely the 
s of what the earth nn. We en- 
joy the monntains and the plains. The rivers 
and the lakes are ours. e ſow the ſeed; 
and plant the trees. We fertilize the earth 
by overflowing it. We ftop, direct, and turn 
the rivers ; in ſhort, our bands endeavour, by 
our various operations in this world, to. make 
as it were another nature. 
But what ſhall I ſay of human reaſon ? 
Has it not even enter d the heavens? Man 
alode of all anintals bath obſctved the courſes 
of the ftars, their tiſings and ſettings. By 
man the day, the month, the year is deter- 
mined. He foreſees the eclipſes of the fun 
and moon, and foretells them to faturity, 
marking their greatneſs, duration, and preciſe 
time, From the contemplation of theſe 
things the mind extracts knowledge of 
the Gods; a knowledge, which produces 
ro juſtice, and the other virtues; from 
hence ariſes a life of felicity, equal and 
like © to that of the Gods, except in im- 
mortality, 
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mortality, which is not abſolutely necnſſary 
to happy living. 

In explaining theſe things, I think I have 
ſufficiently — the ſuperiority of 
man to other animated beings; from whence 
we ſhould infer; that neither the form and 
poſition of his limbs, nor that ſtrength of 
mind and underſtanding, could poſſibly be 
the effect of chiance. I am now to ptove, by 
way of concluſion, that every thing in his 
world, of uſe to us, was mage - cabgrienty 


for us. 
Firſt, the univerſe was made for de Gods 
and men, and all things therein were prepared 
and for our ſervice. It is the com- 
mon habitation or city of the Gods and mon; 
for they are che only reaſonable beings; they 
alone live hy juſtice and law. As therefore it 
muſt — the cities of Athens and 
Lacedemon were built for che Athenians and 
Lacedemonians, and 23 every thing there is 
ſaid to belong to thoſe people, ſo every thing 
in the univerſe may with propriety be ſaid to 
— to the * 3 e ox 


_ 


templation of man. There is no fight leſs apt 
＋ tiate the eye, none more beautiful, or 
more wurthy to emplay our reaſon and pene- 
tration. By meaſuring their courſes we find 


N 2 the 
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the different ſeaſons, their durations and vi- 
ciſſitudes, which, if known only to men, 
we muſt believe were made only for their 
fake. — | {31 
Does the earth bring forth fruit and grain, 
in ſuch abundance and variety, for men, or 
for brutes? The ' plentiful and exhilarating 
fruit of the vine and the olive-tree are entirely 
uſeleſs to beaſts. They know not the time for 
ſowing, tilling, or harveſt, nor of Jaying up 
and preſerving their ſtores; man alone hath 
the care and advantage of theſe things. Thus, 
as the lute and the pipe were made for thoſe, 
and thoſe only, who are capable of playing on 
them, ſo it muſt be allow d the produce of 
the earth was deſignd for thoſe only who 
make uſe of them; and though ſome beaſts 
may rob us of a ſmall part, it does not follow 
that the earth produced it alſo for them. Men 
do not ſtore up corn for mice and ants, but 
for their wives, their children, and their fa- 
milies ; beaſts — as I ſaid before, 

ſſeſs it by ſtealth, but their maſters ] 
— S 1s for us therefore that — 
hath provided this abundance. Snot 

Can there be any doubt that this plenty and 
variety of fruit, which delight not only the 
taſte, but the ſmell and fight, was by nature 
intended for men only? Beaſts are ſo far from 
being partakers of this defign, that we ſee 
even themſelves were made for man; for of 


what utility would ſheep be, unleſs for 


their 
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their * wool, which, when dreſs'd and wove, 
ſerves us for cloathing ; for they are not ca- 
pable of any thing, not even of procuring 
their own food, without the care and aſſiſt- 
ance of man. The fidelity of the dog, his 
affectionate fawning on his maſter, his aver- 
ſion to ſtrangers, his ſagacity in finding game, 
and his vivacity in purſuit of it, what do theſe 
qualities denote, but that he was' created for 
our uſe ? Shall J mention oxen? We per- 
ceive their backs were not form'd for carrying 
burthens, but their necks were naturally 
made for the yoke, and their ſtrong broad 
ſhoulders to draw the plough. In the golden 
age, which poets ſpeak of, they were ſo 
greatly beneficial to the huſbandman in tilling 
the fallow ground, that no violence was ever 
offer d them, and it was even thought a crime 
to eat them 3 35 | 


e The icon age began the fatal trade £m 
Ol blood, and hammer'd the deſtructive blade; 
Then men began to make the ox to bleed, | | 
And on the tam'd and docile beaſt to feed. 


It would be tedious to relate the advan- 
tages we receive from mules and aſſes, which 
undoubtedly were deſign'd for our uſe. What 
is the ſwine good for but to eat? whole life, 
| N 3. .  Chryſippus 

* W i 2 s in no 
rate, finer (berg — —— but their 


wool. 


The Latin verſion of Tully is a tranſlation f.um the Greek 


of Aratus, 
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Chryſippus ſays, was given it but as falt* to 


keep it from putrefying; and as it is proper 


food for man, nature ath made no anithal 
more fruitful. What a multitude of birds 
and fiſhes are taken by the art and contrivance 
of man only, and which are ſo delicious to 
our taſte, that one would be tempted ſome. 
times to believe A ovidence was an 
Epicurean ! Though there are ſome 
birds, the Alites © . Ofcines, as our augurs 
call them, which were made merely to fore- 
tell events. The large favage beaſts we take 
by hunting, either for food, to exerciſe our- 
ſelves in Imitation of martial diſcipline, ta 
uſe thoſe we can tame and i as ele- 
phants , or to extract remedies for our diſ- 
caſes and wounds, as we do from certain roots 
and herbs, the virtues of which are known 
by long uſe and experience. 

Repreſent to yourſelf the whole earth and 
ſeas as if before your eyes; you'll ſee the vaſt 
and fertile plains, the thick ſhady mountains, 


the immenſe ge for cattle, and ſhips 
failing e over the deep \ with incredible odlerity; 
nor 


d r meaning is, that the fine is ſo inactive and 
that life ſcems to be of no uſe to it bat to keep 

it from putrefaction, as ſalt dead Hetſh. - This FonceR or 
Ehryſippus may be juſtly rank d under ſome ſpecies of Wit. 

Al, in the general L is any large bird; 5 
ofcinis is any ſinging bird. But they here mean thoſe birds 
which aye uſed in augury ; alites are the birds whoſe flight was 
obferved by the augurs, and Meines the birds from whoſe yoices 
they augur d. 

« The elephant is mention d here for the uſe it was of in war, 
and for its ſuperior underſtanding to other brutes. 
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nor are our diſcoveries only on the face of the 
earth; but in its ſecret receſſes there are many 
uſeful things, which, being made for man, 

by man alone can be diſcover d. | 
Another, and, in my opinion, the ſtrongeſt 
proof, that the providence of the Gods tales 
care of us, is divination ; which bath of you, 
perhaps, will attack; you, Cotta, becauſe 
Carneades took pleaſure in inveighing againſt. 
the Stoics; and you, Velleius, e there 
is nothing pie ridicules ſo much as the 
prediction of ęvents; yet the truth of divina- 
tion pete in many places, on many occa- 
ſions, often in private, but particularly in 
publick, concerns. We receive many inti- 
mations from the foreſight and preſages of 
augurs and aruſpices; from oracles, prophe- 
cies, dreams, and prodigies; and it often 
happens, that by hele means events have 
roved happy to men, and imminent dangers 
ave been ayoided * This knowledge there- 
fore, call it either a kind of tranſport, or an 
N 4 art, 


© Theſe, and ſome which follow, are ſtrange arguments for 
the proof of a Deity, and that man is his peculiar care. The 
Epicureans juſtly exploded theſe ſuperſtitions of the Stoic. Na- 
fure is conftant in her operations, and God cannot favour one 
man without injuſtice to another; for favour implies partiality ; 
where there is favour, there is attachment; God has none but to 
what is right, Weak men often call that favour which is only 
juſtice, frequently impate to divine providence the regular 
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art, or a natural faculty, is certainly found 
only in men, and is a gift only from the im- 
mortal Gods. | 4 0 | 
If theſe. proofs, when taken ſeparately, 
ſhould make no impreſſion upon your mind, 
yet when collected together they muſt cer- 

tainly affect you. . Ta 
Beſides, the Gods not only provide for man- 
kind univerſally, but for particular men. You 
may bring this univerſality to a leſs number, 
and that leſs number to particulars. For if 
the reaſons I have given prove that the Gods 
take care of all men, in every country, in 
every part of the world ſeparate from our 
continent, they take care of thoſe who dwell 
on the ſame land with us, from eaſt to weſt ; 
and if they regard thoſe who inhabit this kind 
of great iſland, which we call the globe of 
the earth, they have the like regard for thoſe 
who poſſeſs the parts of this iſland, Europe, 
Aſia, and Africa; and therefore they favour 
the parts of theſe parts, as Rome, Athens, 
Sparta, and Rhodes; and particular men of 
theſe. cities, ſeparate from the whole; as 
Curius, Fabricius, Coruncanius, in the war 
with Pyrrhus ; in the firſt Punic war, Cala- 
tinus, Duillius, -Metellas, Lutatius ; in the 
ſecond, Maximus, Marcellus, Africanus; 
after theſe, Paullus, Gracchus, Cato; and in 
our fathers times, Scipio, Lælius; Rome 
alſo and Greece have produced many illuſtri- 
ous men, whom we cannot believe were ſq 
vithout the-affftnce of the Deity; which i 
4 h the 
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the reaſon that the poets, Homer in particu- 7 
lar, Join'd their chief heroes, Ulyſſes, Aga- 
memnon, Diomed, Achilles, to certain dei- 
ties, as companions in their adventures and 
dangers. Beſides, the frequent appearances 
of the Gods, as I have before mention'd, de- 
monſtrate their regard for cities and particular 
men; this is alfo apparent indeed from the 
foreknowledge of events, which we receive 
either ſleeping. or waking. We are likewiſe 
forewarn'd of many things by the entrails of 
victims, by preſages, and many other means, 
which have been long obſerved: with ſuch. 
exactneſs, as to produce an art of divination.” 
There never therefore was a great man with- 
out divine inſpiration. If a Roe: ſhould da- 
mage the corn or vineyard of a perſon, or any 
accident ſhould deprive him of ſome conve- 
niencies of life, we ſhould not judge from 
thence that the Deity hatgs or neglects him. 
The Gods take care of great things, and diſ- 
regard the ſmall. To truly great men all 
things ever happen proſperoully*; as hath 
been ſufficiently treated of by us Stoics, as 
well as by Socrates, the prince of philoſo- 
phers, in his diſcourſes on the infinite ad- 
vantages ariſing from virtue. 

This is almoſt the whole that hath oc- 
eutr'd to my mind on the Nature of the 
* Gods,” and what I thought proper to 

advance. 


This aſſertion is contradicted by almoſt every day's ex- 
perience. . | 
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advance. Do you, Cotta, if I may adviſe, 
defend the ſame cauſe. Remember that in 
Rome you keep the firſt rank ; remember 
u are Pontifex; and as your ſect is at li- 
to diſpute on which fide you pleaſe :, 

do you rather take mine, and reaſon on it 
with that eloquence which you acquired by 
your rhetorical exerciſes, and which the aca- 


demy improved; for it is a icious and 
impious cuſtom either ſcriouſly or ſeemingly 


to argue againſt the Gods. 
z As the Academics doubted every thing, it was indifferent 
to them which' fide of a ion they took. Balbus adviſes 


Cotta to take his fide of the queſtion, and reminds him, in a 
olite manner, of the 99 2 of his character, as 2 cautian tg 
to treat the ſubje& with all due reſpect. 


The End of the Second Book. 
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HEN Balbus had ended his diſcourſe, 

ſays Cotta, with a ſmile, you direct 

me too late which fide to defend ; for through 
the courſe of your argument I was thinking 
what objections to make, not ſo much for the 
ſake of oppoſition, as of obliging you to ex- 
plain what I did not perfectly comprehend ; 
and as eyery one may uſe his own judgment, 
it is ſcarce poſſible to make your ideas the 
rule of mine. How great, ſays Velleius, is 
my impatience to hear. Since our friend 
Balbus was highly delighted with your diſ- 
courſe againſt Epicurus, I ought in my turn 
to be ſolicitous to hear what you can fay 
againſt the Stoics ; for I believe you are, as 
uſual, well prepared for the engagement. I 
with, by Hercules, I was, replies Cotta; 
for it is more difficult to diſpute with Balbus 
than it was with you. Why fo, ſays Velleius. 
Becauſe, replies Cotta, your Epicurus, in my 
opinion, does not contend ſtrongly for the 
Gods; he only, to avoid any cenſure or pu- 
niſhment, is afraid to deny their exiſtence; 
for when he aſſerts that the Gods are wholly 
inactive and regardleſs of every thing, that 
they have limbs like ours, but make no uſe of 
them, he ſeems to jeſt with us, and to think 


bs 
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it ſufficient if he allows that there are bein 
happy and eternal. But with regard to Bal- 
bus, I ſuppoſe you obſerved how many things 
were faid by him, which, however falſe they 
may be, yet have a perfect coherence and 
connection; therefore my deſign, as I faid, 
in oppoſing him, is not ſo much 'to confute 
his principles, as to induce him to explain 
what I do not clearly underſtand : for which 
reafon, Balbus, I will give you 'the choice, 
either to anſwer me every particular as I go 
on, or permit me to proceed without inter- 
ruption. If you want any explanation, replies 
Balbus, I had rather you would propoſe your 
doubts ſingly ; but if your intention is rather 
to confute me than for your own inſtruction, 
it ſhall be as you pleaſe; I will either anſwer 
you immediately to every point, or ſtay till 
you have finiſh'd your diſcourſe. Very well, 
ſays Cotta, then let us proceed as our conver- 
ſation ſhall direct. yn 

But before I enter on the ſubject, I have a 
word to ſay concerning myſelf; for I am 
greatly influenced by your authority, and your 
exhortation, at the concluſion of your diſ- 
courſe, to remember I was Cotta and Pon- 
tifex ; by which I preſume you ' intimated 
that I ſhould defend the religion and ceremo- 
nies which we received from ' our - anceſtors. 
Moft undoubtedly I always have, and always 
ſhall defend them, nor ſhall the arguments 
either of the learned or unlearned ever remove 
the opinions I have imbibed from them con- 
* cerning 
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cerning the worſhip of the immortal Gods. 
In matters of religion I ſubmit to the rules of 
the high-prieſts T. Coruncanius, P. Scipio, 
and P. Scœvola; not to the ſentiments of 
Zeno, Cleanthes, or Chryſippus; and I pay 
a greater regard to what C. Lælius, one of 
our augurs and wiſe men, hath wrote con- 
cerning religion, than to the moſt eminent of 
the Stoics; and as the religion of the Romans 
at firſt conſiſted in ſacrifices and divination by 
birds, to which have ſince been added pre- 
dictions, if the interpreters * of the Sibylline 
oracle or the aruſpices have foretold any event 
from portents and prodigies, I ever thought 
theſe articles ſhould: not be deſpiſed; I have 
been even perſuaded that Romulus, by inſti- 
tuting divination, and Numa, by eſtabliſhing 
ſacrifices, laid the foundation of Rome, which 
undoubtedly would never have riſen to ſuch 
an height of grandeur, if the Gods had not 
been made- propitious by this worſhip. | 
* Theſe, Balbus, are my ſentiments, both 
as a prieſt and as Cotta. But you muſt bring 
me to your opinion by the force of your rea- 
ſon; for a philoſopher ſhould prove to me 
the religion he would have me embrace; but 
I muſt believe the religion of our anceſtors 


without any proof. 
x IN v ˖ 


The keepers and Interpreters of the Sybilline oracles were 
the Quĩindecemviri. 
believe I may venture to aſſert, that this is the only reaſon 


that moſt people can give for being tenacious of the religion in 


which they were educated. Le Bruyn gives us this account L 
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- _-_ proof; ſays Balbus, do you require 
me? 

You have propoſed; ſays Cotta; foit ar- 
ticles; Firſt, that there are Gods.” Se- 
condly. what they are“ Thirdly, that 
& the univerſe bo gvarn'd by them.” © Laſtly, 
that they regard mankind in particular; 
thus, if I remember rightly, you divided your 
diſcourſe. Exactly fo, replies Batbus 3 1 
let us ſee what you require. 

Let us examine, ſays Cotta, every 
fition» The firſt, > = <« there are =P. 
cannot be conteſted but by the moft impious, 
nay, though it can never be rooted out of my 
mind, yet I believe it an the authority of our 
anceſtors, and not on nn 2006 
brought. Why do you expect a proof from 
me, ſays Balbus, if you e it? Becauſe, 
ſays Cotta; I come to this diſputation as if I 
had never thought of the Gods, or, heard any 
thing concerning them. Take me as a diſ- 
ciple wholly ignorant, and anſwer to my 
queſtions. Begin then, replies Balbus. 1 
would firſt know, ſays Cotta, why you have 
been ſo long in proving the exiſtence of the 
Gods, ER e ee 

euxident 


the religion of the Tartars of Siberia it evnſiſts in making an 
offering once in a year; for which _ they aſſemble in the 
woods, and kill a beaſt of each kind, ough thei offerings are 
chiefly horſes and a ſort of goats. Has flea'd them, , 1 
hang them on a tree, and then fall down before them, 

terwards eat the fleſh, and return'home. If they * aſk'd 2 
reaſon for this their worſhip, they ſay they had it from their 
forefathers, and that is ſufhcient for them. 
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ſince you difregard authorities, and appeal to 
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evident to all, that there was no need of any 
proof ? In that, anſwers Balbus, I have fol- 
low'd your example, whom I have often ob- 
ferved, when pleading in the Forum, to load 
the judge with all the arguments which che 
nature of your cauſe would- This 
alſo is the ptactice of philoſophers, and 1 
have a tight to follow it. Beſides, you may 
as well aK me why 1 named de you witty tw) 
eyes, fince I can ſee you with one. Tou ſhall 
judge then yourſelf, ſays Cotta, if this is a 
very juſt compariſon ; for, when I I 
do not dwell upon any point agreed to be 
ſelf· evident, becauſe long reaſoning only 
ſerves to confound the cleareſt matters; be+ 
ſides, though I might take this method in 
pleading, yet I ſhould not make-ufe of it in 
fach a diſcourſe as this, which requires the 
niceſt diſtintion ; and with regard to your 
making ufe of one eye only when you look on 
me, there is no reaſon for it, ſihce together 
they have the ſame view; and fince nature, 
to which you attribute wifdom, hath been 
pleaſed to give us two paſſages, by which we 
receive light. But becauſe you did not thinł 
that the exiſtence of the Gods was fo evident 
as you could wiſh, you therefore brought fo 
many proofs. It was ſufficient for me to be- 
lieve it on the tradition of our anceſtors; and 


reaſon, permit my reaſon to defend them 
againſt yours. The proofs on which you 
found "the * exiſtenee of the Gods,” _ 
: 2 * | only 
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bet: to tend 4 pro poſition" doubtFul;/ that, 
x arch is, ad ſo; I have not only 
kreta retain d d in m memory hole of thei; | 
Profs, but en "the dier in which" you 
' e a e 2 TH. 9 70 1 9000 
The firſt was, phat en 155 litt up bur 
es towards the heavens, e immediately 
nceive thete is ſome thviniity that gov Ni 
. geleſtial” M's on "ack: 15 wei 


, is th 23:6! 44 «(6 mg "of 100490 et with 


22 * Look un e n. above, .r. 
wiſh, Which e uelaninddully \Jove. i. 


7 that we ſhould. invake har 
Tring Bun than, our, Cap lige Jaws b, 


or that it is evident to the whole world, tat 
cee de Gods, eich Vellews, 0 
* many others 2 IF] in the rank over 1 
- animate bein 88. 301 9 
„ © Another frog, roof. in -/yeun lh, 
Was, that th belief of the « ex 1 of .t 
1 ods was, unryerſal, and mankind 
more a e 9 f 7M Abl 


fhould an affair of ſu nce be left to 
the deciſion of+fools2,/ who, „ e ſect 
. are ere madmen? r 
i x7 4820 125 - $171 4 60 4 #\ | 
Fon TINT 
n The popular name Japites in Rome, g look'd-upon 
as defender of the capitol, (in which be was l 
ſtayer of the ſtate. 
Cotta means the multitude, the common run of people; 
he great vulgar and the ſmall, which he ſays are by the Stoics 
call'd fobls, and thoſe. fools madmen. Foals and madmen have 


been, and ſtill are thought ſynonimous by many. They = 
indec 


i 11 


muſt yield to th 
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But the Gods have appear d to us; as to 
Poſthumius at the lake Regillus, and to Va- 
tienus in the Salarian Way; ſomething you 
mention d too, I know not what, of a battle 
of the Locrians at Sagra. Do you believe 
that the Tyndaridz?, as you call'd them, 
that is, men ſprung from men, and were 
buried in Lacedemon, as we learn from Ho- 
mer, who lived in the next age, do you 
believe, I fay, that they appear d to Vatienus 
on the road mounted on white horſes, with- 
out any ſervant to attend them, to tell the 
victory of the Romans to a country fellow 
rather than to M. Cato, who was at that 
time the chief perſon of the ſenate? Do you 
take that print of a horſe's hoof, which is 
now to be ſeen on a ftone at Regillus, to be 
made by Caſtor's horſe ? Should you not be- 
heve, -what is probable, that the ſouls of 
eminent men, ſuch as the Tyndaridæ, are 
divine and immortal, rather than that thoſe 
bodies, which had been reduced to aſhes, 
ſhould mount on Horſes, and fight in an 
indeed think and act repugnant to reaſon; and ſo far they are 
alike ; bat the moſt” material difference between them is this; 


the errors of madmen (what we commonly call madmen) ariſe 
from miſtaking themſelyes ; the errors of (what we commonly 


call] fools, from miſtaking things. Nothing ſurcly can be 


more abſurd than appealing to popular opinion for the truth of 
a religion, If 1 wy to decide, the Chriſtian religion. 
Mahomedan. 

See p. 84. 2 

- Þ Caſtor and Pollux; calt'd. Tyndaridæ from Tyndatus. 
Caſtor is ſaid. to be the ſon of Jupiter by Leda. Pollax and, 
Helen are ſaid to be the children of 1'yndarus by Leda. 


— 
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army? If you fay that was poſſible, you 
ought to ſhew how it is ſo, and not amuſe us 
with fabulous ſtories, 

Do you take theſe for fabulous ſtories, ſays 
Balbus. Is not the temple, built by Poſt- 
humius in honour of Caſtor and Pollux, to 
be ſeen in the Forum? Is not the decree of 
the ſenate concerning Vatienus ſtill ſubſiſting? 
As to the affair of Sagra, it is a common pro- 
verb among the Greeks*; when they would 
affirm any thing ſtrongly, they lay 2 it is as 
certain as what paſs d at Sagra.” Ought not 
ſuch authorities to move you? You oppoſe 
me, replies Cotta, with — but I aſk 
reaſons of you. 

[Some paſſages of the original are berg 
wanting. Cotta continues — againſt 
the doctrine of the Stoics.] 

We are now to ſpeak of predictions. No 
one can avoid what is to come, and. indeed it 
is commonly uſeleſs to know it; for. it is a 
miſerable caſe to be afflicted to no purpoſe, 
and not to have even the laſt, the common 
comfort, hope, which, according to your 

rinciples, none can have; for you ſay that 
te governs all things, and call that fate, 
which hath been true from all eternity. 
What ſatisfaction therefore, or what caution 
can ĩt be to us to know any thing that is to 

come, ſince it will come inevitably . A 
| But 


ane fay, is not ſuch a ſtory, or ſuch 2 
religion, made true by a& of parliament ? 

As we ſay, when we earneſtly aſſert the truth of any thing, 
© it is as true as the goſpel,” | 
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- But whente comes that divination ? To 
whom is owing that knowledge from the 
entrails of beaſts? Who firſt made. obſerva- 
tions from the voice of the crow? Who 
invented the Lots*? Not that I give no credit 
to theſe things, or that I deſpiſe Attius Na- 
vius's ſtaff, which you mention'd ; but I 
ought to 'be inform'd how theſe things are 
underftood by philoſophers, eſpecially as the 
diviners are often wrong in their conjectures, 
But phyſicians, you fay, are likewiſe often 
miſtaken: What compariſon can there be 
between divination, of the principles of which 
we are ignorant, and phyſic, which is a 
known art ? | by vic 
' You believe that the Decii a, in deyoting 
themſelves to death, appeaſed the Gods 
How great then was the ae of the Gods, 
that they could not be be ſed but at the 
price of ſuch noble blood! That was a ſtra- 
tagem; but a ſtratagem worthy ſuch illuſtri- 
ous leaders, who conſulted the publick good 
even at the expence of their own lives; they 
conceived rightly, what indeed happen'd, that 
if the genetal rode N upon che enemy, 
the whole army would follow his example. 
As to the voice of the Fatins, I never heard 
it; if you aſſure me you have, I hall believe 
vou; though 1 really know not what a 


Faun is. Fe a 

| O 2 04 

't The word fortes is often uſed for the anſwets of the oracles, , 
or rather for the rolls in which the anſwers were written. 

Three of this eminent family ſacrificed themſelves for their 


country; the father in the Latin war, the ſon in the Tuſcan 
war, and the grandſon in the war with Pycrhus, 
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After all, Balbus, you have not yet proved 

the exiſtence of the Gods; I believe it indeed, 

but not from any arguments of the Stoĩes. 
Cleantlies, you ſaid, attributes the idea that 

men have of the Gods to four cauſes. The 

firſt is (What I have ſufficiently, mention' d) ta 
a foreknowledge of future events; the ſecond, 
to tempeſts, and other ſhocks of nature: the 

third, to the utility and plenty of things we: 
enjoy; the fourth, to the inyariable order af 
the ſtars and the heavens. The arguments 
drawn from fore- knowledge I have already 

anſwer d. With regard to tempeſts in that air, 
the ſea and the earth, I own. that many pes 
ple are affrighted by them, and imagine that 
the immortal Gods are the authors of them. 
But the queſtion is not whether there are 
people who believe there are Gods, but whe- 
ther there are Gods or not. As to the 
two otlier cauſes of Cleanthes, one of which 
is derived from the plenty we enjoy, the 
other from the invariable order of the ſeaſons 
and the heavens, I ſhall treat on them when 
J anſwer your diſcourſe concerning the provi- 

dence of the Gods: a point, Balbus, upon 
which you have ſpoken largely. I ſhall like - 
wiſe defer till then your argument af Chry- 
fippus, that if there is in nature any thing 
« which ſurpaſſes the power of man, there 

muſt conſequently. be ſome. being better 
„ than man; as alſo your compariſon of the 
world to a fine houſe, your obſervations on 
the proportion and harmony of the di 
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and your ſmart thort reaſons of Zeno; I ſhall 
examine at the fame time your phyſics, con- 
cerning that vital heat which you regard as 
the principle of all things; and what you 
advanced the other day on the exiſtence of 
the Gods, and on the ſenſe and underſtanding 
which you gave to the fun; the moon, and 
all the ſtars; and I ſhall often 'afk' you this 
queſtion; by what proofs are you convinced 
there are Gods? H Leet 9088 
I thought, ſays Balbus, it had been proved; 
but ſuch is your manner of oppoſing, that, 
when you ſeem to interrogate me, and I am 
preparing to anſwer, you ſuddenly divert the 
diſcourſe, and give me no opportunity for 
it; thus are thoſe moſt important points cond 
cerning divination and fate neglected; which 
we'Stoics/have thoroughly examined, and you 
have only ſlightly touch'd upon. But they art 
not thought eſſential to the queſtion in hand; 
therefore, if you think proper, do not blend 
them together, that we may end clearly this 
our preſent diſpute. Very well, ſays Cotta; 
finace' you have divided the whole queſtion 
into four parts, and T have fpoke what I had 
to ſay on the firſt, I will take the fecond into 
conſideration; in which; when you attempted 
to ſhew what the Gods are, you feem'd to me 
to ſhew there are none; for you ſaid that it 
was the greateſt difficulty to draw our minds 
from the prepoſſeſſions of the eyes; that as 
nothing is more excellent than the Deity, you 
did not doubt that the world was Goa, be- 
O 3 cauſe 


©. 
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cauſe there is nothing better in nature than 
the world, ſo we. may reaſonably think it 
animated, or rather perceive it in our minds 
as clearly as if it was obvious to our eyes. 
Now, in what ſenſe do you fay there is 
nothing better than the world? If you mean 
beautiful, I agree with you. That there is 
nothing more adapted to our wants, I like- 
wiſe agree with you; but if you mean that 
nothing is wiſer than the world, I am by na 
means of your opinion. Not that I find it 
difficult to conceive any thing in my mind, 
independent of my eygs ; on the contrary, the 
more I conceive in my mind only, the, leſs I 
am able to comprehend your opinion, 
Nothing is better than the world, you ſay, 
Nor is there indeed any thing on better 
than the city of Rome; do you think there: 
fore that our city has a mind, that it thinks 
and reaſons ; or that this moſt beautiful city, 
being void of ſenſe, is not preferable to an 
ant, becauſe an ant has ſenſe, underſtanding, . 
reaſon, ' and memory? *82"_PÞ © | | | 
You ſhould conſider, Balbus, what oyght to 
be allow'd you, and not adyance things be- 
cauſe they pleaſe you. What I mean is that 
old, and as it ſeem'd to you that acute, ſyl- 
logiſm of Zeno, which you have ſo much 
enlarged upon. That which reaſons is pre- 
*« ferable to that which does not. Nothing 
eis preferable to the world; therefore the 
** world reaſons.” If you would prove alſo 
that the world can very well read a book, 
| = follow 
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follow the example of Zeno, and ſay, That 
« which can read 1s better than that which 
cannot; nothing is better than the world; 
the world — * can read. After the 
ſame manner you may prove the world to be 
an orator, a mathematician, a muſician, that 
it poſſeſſes all ſciences, and, in ſhort, is a phi- 
en ak You have often ſaid that God made 
all things, and that no cauſe can produce an 
effect unlike itſelf *. From hence it will fol- 
low, not only that the world is animated, and 
is wiſe, but alſo plays upon the fiddle and the 
flute, becauſe it produces men who play on 
thoſe inſtruments. 
Zeno therefore, the chief of your ſect, ad- 
vances no argument to induce us to think the 
world reaſons, or indeed that it is animated, 
conſequently none to think it a Deity; though 
it may be ſaid there is nothing better, as there 
is nothing more beautiful, nothing more uſc- 
ful to us, nothing more adorn'd, and nothing 
more regular in its motions. | 

But if the world, confider'd as one great 
whole, is not God, you ſhould not ſurely 
deify, as you have done, that infinite multi- 
tude of ſtars, which only form a part of it, 
and which ſo delight you with the regularity 
of their eternal courſes, not but that there is 
ſomething truly wonderful and incredible? in 

| — 0 4 their 


* That is, unlike its original kind, as a man will produce a 
man, a dog a dog, a cedar a cedar, &c. Every ſceu bringing 
forth the fruit which is in that ſced. | 

I cannot think that the Academic has made a good choice 
of a word, in calling what is eyident, incredible. 
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their cenſtancy; but the regularity of motion 
Balbus, may as well be aſeribed to A natural as: 
to a divine aufe What cal be more regular 
than the flux-ahd"reflux' ef the "Buripus* at. 
Chalcis, the Sic ilian ſea; and the violence af 

the ocean in Gele parte: Neu IL ide u Ws 
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« Where the nat tie V e 
<<. Noes Europe from the Lybian coaft. divide.” 15) , 


The fame appears on the Spaniſh and Britiſh | 
coaſts.” , Muſt wWe conclude a ſome Deity 
appoints and directs theſe ebbings and flow- B 
ings to certain fix'd times ? Conſider, I pray, 
that if every thing which is regular i in its o? 
tion is deem'd divine, tettian and quartan 
agues muſt likewiſe be ſo, as their retatns”\ 
have the greateſt: regularity. - Theſe effects are 
to be explain d by reaſon ; but, becauſe you 
are unable to 5 n. 7 2 9 vou have recourſe to”, 
4 Deity as your laſt refu 7 
| The arguments of C Fader appear'd to 
yo 15 great weight; a man 1 1A 
gr t quickneſs. and ſubtlety ;* (I call thoſe" 

k, who haye a ſprightly'turn of ro N 
aß thoſe ſubtle, whoſe mins te ſeaſon" 
uſe as their hands are by nd $6 6 5 
he, bh Hite, is any thing beyond tlie 
power of man 10 0 Kt 8 6 who 1 
7 rekt it is better than man. Man is 
$6 unable to make what is 1 in the world; the 
- F004) "2:2 1OS Chain” 
* The Furipus is a narrow ſea between Bœotia and Eubza, 


which is ſaid to ebb and flow ſeven times in a day. 
* The ſtreights of Gibraltar, 


1 
A 
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being therefore. that, could de it is ſuperior 


« to, man. What being is there be 


« ſuperior ta manꝰ Therefore there. is a God. 


Theſe arguments are founded on the ſame er- 4, | 
roneous Principles as Leno.,s,. for he does not 


define what is meant by being better or more 

excellent, or diſtinguiſh between an intelli- 

gent cauſe and a natural cauſe.” 
Chryſippus adds, if there are no Gods, 


the 92055 nothing hotter Shan, man; but we; 
withou e hi ighs heſt arrogance, . 
6c 1 ee due Gee dt 10 90 that 1 
be 


N in Man to th tter 
has th world; but to. ee that be 
has deltec and reaſon, and that in Orion 
and ameula there is geithery | iS ng, arrogance, 
but an. indication of good ſenſ e. 
« Since we ſuppoſe,” — * he, te whe 
% we 1 a. beautiful houſe, that it was 1 
« for the maſter, and not for 1 we iO . 
« likewiſe judge that the world. is the ou | 
* of the Gods,” Yes, if I. believed that my 
Gods. built the world; but I believe, and , 
ſhall prove, that it is the work of nature, 
Socrates, in Xenophop, aſks ** whence h 
man his underſtanding, if there, was none in % 
” the, world?” And I aſk, whence had we a 
ſpeech harmony, ſinging ; unleſs we think 
I is the ſun conyerſing with the moon when 
ſhe approaches near it, or that the world 


forms an. harmonious concert, as Pythagoras 


imagines ? 
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This, Balbus, is the effect of nature; not of 
that nature which proceeds artificially, as Zeno 
fays, and which I ſhall preſently examine into, 
but a nature which, by its own proper motions 
and 'mutations, modifies every thing. For 1 
readily agree to what you ſaid, that ! all parts 
are firmly bound and united together, as it 
were, by ties of blood; but I do not ap- 
prove of what you added, that it could not 
ie poſſibly be ſo, unleſs endued with a divine 
tc ſpirit.” On the contrary, the whole ſubſiſts 
by the power of nature, independently of the 
Gods, and there is a kind of ſympathy (as 
the Greeks call it) which joins together all 
the parts of the univerſe, and the greater that 
is in its own power, the leſs is it neceſſary to 

have recourſe to a divine intelligence. 
But how will you get rid of the objections 
which Carneades made; If,” fays he, © there 
« is no body immortal, there is none eternal; 
e but there is no body * immortal, nor even 
c indiviſible, or that cannot be ſeparated ; 
« and as every animal is in its nature paſſive, 
e they are ſubject to the impreſſions of extra- 
« neous bodies; and if every animal is mortal, 
<« there is none immortal; ſo likewiſe, if 
« every animal may be divided, there is none 
« jndivifible, none eternal; but all are af- 
« fected by external power; every animal 
te therefore is neceſſarily mortal, diſſoluble, 
* and diviſible.” 155 
$ 


'C vo cn de means that no body is immortal in its manner 
of exiſtence ; the modification of all body being, in his opinion, 
mutable. 
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As there is no wax, no filver, no braſs, 
which cannot be converted into ſomething” 
elſe, whatever is compoſed of them may ceaſe 
to be what it is; by the ſame reaſon, if all the. 
elements are mutable, every body is mutable. 
Now, according to your doctrine, all the ele- 
ments are mutable; all bodies therefore are 
mutable. But if there was any body immor- 
tal, all bodies would not be mutable. Every 
body then is mortal; for every body is either 
water, air, fire, or earth, or compoſed of the 
four elements together, or of ſome of them. 
Now there is nothing of all theſe that do not 
perith ; for earthly bodies are fragil; water is 
ſo ſoft,” that the leaſt ſhock will ſeparate its 
parts, and fire and air yield to the leaſt im- 
pulſe, and are ſubject to diſſipation; beſides, 
any of theſe elements periſh when converted 
into another nature; as when water is form'd 
from earth, the air from water, and the ſky: 
from air; and when they change in the fame. 
manner back again. Therefore, if there is 
nothing. but what is periſhable in the com- 
poſition of. all animals, there is no animal 
eternal. 9 
But, not to inſiſt on theſe arguments, there 
is no animal to be found that had not a be- 
ginning, and will not have an end; for every 
animal, being ſenſitive, they are conſequently 
all ſenſible of cold and heat, ſweets and bit- 
ters; nor can they have pleaſing ſenſations 
without being ſubject to tlie contrary. As 
therefore they receive plgaſure, they like wiſe 


receive 


1 \ 11 TP af a 
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receive] pain and whatever being is ſubj ect 
to pain, muſt neceſſarily be ſubject to bond 31 
it muſt be allow d cherfpr.chat IR 
1s mortal. bon unt 1 J 
A being, chat is not ſenſible of 1 or 
pain, cannot have the eſſenoe of an animal; 
if then, on the one hand, every animal mult. 
be ſenſible of pleaſure and pain, and if, vn 
the other, Every being, that bath theſe — 
tions, cannot be im mortal, we may conclude, 
that as there i: no. animal inſenſible, there is 
none immor 21 9181 240i) el no 
Beſides, there 3 18 no . without incli- 
nation and ayerſion; an inclination to that 
which is agreeable to nature, and an averſion. 
to the contrary,; 2 are for every animal 
wing thi 5 which they covet, and others 
ey reject; what they reject are repugnant. to 
oy nature, and, conſequently would. deſtroy 
them, Every animal — 18 inevitabhr 
. to be . — * l Nl0 ot un 
re ar e rable arguments to prove, 
phatere Ja len. is periſhable j for 
cos, cat, 2, ealure, pain, and all that affects 
the ſenſe, when they become exceſſive, cauſe. 
deſtruclion; fince then there is no e | 
that is not ſephtive, chere is non immortal. :. 
e ſubſtance of an animal is either — 
or compounded; ſimple, if it is only of earth, 
of ſſte, of air, or of water, (and of ſuch a ſort 
of being we can form no ideaz) compounded, 
if it is form d of different elements; which 


hays cach - their proper ſituation, and have a 
| n:tural 
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natural tendency to it; this to the higheſt, 
that to the loweſt, and another to the middle. 
This cdnjunction may for ſome time ſubſiſt,, 
but not. for ever; for' . element muſt 13 


i 


fole active plänviple, an elo, Ahlen 1 Ns, 4 
lieve youhave"freni Heraclitus, whom ſome: 
men” underftand'! iH one ſenſe; ſome in 5 
other j but \ince" he ſeems unwillint, 
underſtood, 'We-will: paſs him by. e Se Sans” 
then ſay that fire is the univerſal principle of 
all chings ; that all living bodies are animated 
by heat; and that the etinction of that heat, 

deprives them of life. | 

'Now: I; cannot conceive has! bodies could 
periſh: for want of heat, rather than for Want. 
of moiſture or air, eſpecially as they even die 
trough exceſs of ' heat ; ſo that the. fe of: 
animals” does not depend more on fire than. 
on the other elements. However,” let us 
to what this tends, If I am not . 
you believe that in all nature there is s pot bing, 
but fire, which is ſelf- animated. fs 
rather than air, of which the life dy animals 
conſiſts, and which is call'd from th ence... 
auma*, the foul? Do you take it for granted 


. r 


© The common reading i is, ex. 950 @njma, dicitur 3 but Dr. 
Davis and M. Bouhier pteſer animal, though they keep. anime * 
in the text, becauſe our author ſays elſewhe e, annum ex anime 
dium, Tuſc. I. 1. Cicero is not here to be accuſed of contra- 
diclions; for we are to conlider that he ſpeaks, in the eee | 
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that life is nothing but fire? It ſeems more 
probable that it is a compound of fire and air. 
But if fire is ſelf- animated, unmix'd with 
any other element; it muſt be ſenſitive, be- 
cauſe it tenders our bodies ſenſitive ; and the 
ſame objection, which I juſt now mts; will 
ariſe; that whatever is ſeffitive muſt neceffarily 
be ſuſceptible of pleaſare and pain, and hat- 
ever is ſenſible of pain is 'likewiſe ſubject to 
che approach of death; therefore you cannot 
ve fire to be eternal. | 
vou Steics hold that all fire bath need ür 
nouriſhment, without which it cannot poſſibly 
ſubſiſt; that the ſun, moon, and all the ſtars, 
are fed either with freſh or ſalt waters; and 
the reaſon, that Cleanthes gives, h the ſun 
is retrograde, and does not go beyond the tro- 
pics in the ſummer or winter, is, that he may 
not be too far from his ſuſtenance. This I 
ſhall fully examine hereafter; but at preſent 
we may conclude, that whatever may ceaſe to 
be, cannot of its own nature be eternal; that 
if fire wants ſuſtenance, it will ceaſe to be, 
and that therefore fire is not of its own nature 
eternal. 
Aﬀer 


of other ons; but I ſee nothi in theſe two aſſages irte- 
co and am inclined to think ai the right word here. 
The meaning is plainly this; why is fire call d ſelf- animated, 
rather than air, of which the life (for animus is uſed here, and 
immediately after, as viza) of animals conſiſts, and from which 
it is call'd anima, the life or ſoul? I am the more confirm'd in 
this reading, from our author's uſing the adjeftive animals; a 
little before in the ſame ſenſe with azria, where ſays, aut 
femplex e natura animantis, ut vel terrena fit, vel ignea, vel 
' animalis, vel humida, c. The ſtrength of the argument turns, 
chiefly on the double ſignification of the Latin word anima, 
which ſometimes ſignifies air, ſometimes life or ſoul, 
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After all, how can we imagine a Deity that 
is not graced with one ſingle virtue? Muſt we 
not attribute prudence to a Deity ? a virtue, 
which conſiſts in the knowledge of things 
good, bad, and indifferent. What need hath 
a being for the diſcernment of good and ill, 
who neither hath nor can have any ill? Of 
what uſe is reaſon and underſtanding? They 
ſerve us indeed to find out things obſcure by 
thoſe which are clear to us; but nothing can 
be obſcure to a Deity. As to juſtice, which 
gives to every one his own, it is not the con- 
cern of the Gods; ſince that virtue, according. 
to your doctrine, received its birth from men, 
and from civil ſociety. Temperance conſiſts 
in abſtinence from corporeal pleaſures, and if 
ſuch abſtinence hath a place in heaven, ſo alſo 
muſt the pleaſures abſtained from. Laſthy, 
if fortitude is aſcribed to the Deity, how does 
it appear? In afflictions, in labour, in danger? 
Theſe affect him not. How then can we con- 
ceive this to be a Deity, that makes fo uſe of 
reaſon, nor is endow d with any virtue. 

When I conſider what is advanced by the 
Stoics, my contempt for the ignorant vulgar 
vaniſhes. Theſe are their divinities. The 
Syrians worſhipped a fiſh. The Egyptians 
conſecrated beaſts of almoſt every kind. The 
Greeks deified many men; as Alabandus * at 


,4 He is ſaid to have led a colony from Greece into Caria in 
Aſia, and to have built a town, and call d it after his own name, 
2 bis countrymen paid him divine honours after his 


* 
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Alaband ; Tenes at Tenedos; and all Greece 
pay divine honours to Leucothea *, who. wag 
before call'd Ino, to her fon Palæmon, to 
Hercules, to Æſculapius, and to the Tyn- 
daridæ; our people to Romulus, and to many 
others, whom, as citizens newly admitted into 
the antiem body, they imagine have been 
received into heaven. | | 
Theſe are the Gods of the illiterate | How 
mueh more reafonable are the notions of you 
philoſophers? I ſhall paſs them over; for 
they ate excellent ſurely. Let the world then 
he a Deity, for that I conceive is what you 
mean by | | 


The refulgent heav'n above, | 
„ Which all men call, unanimouſly, Jove.” 


\ But why are we to add many more Gods? 
What a multitude of them there is! at leaſt 
it ſeems ſo to me; for every conſtellation, 
according to you, is a Deity ; to forhe you 

ive the names of beafts, as the Goat, the 
xcorpion, the Bull, the Lion; to others the 
| tapas 


- © Tenes was a fon of Cygnus; and built a temple at Tenedos, 
an en in the Agean ſea, and was afterwards conſecrated 
II rr para ee,, 2 SIWT-"&. 0 | 

The ftory which is told of Ino, is, that when ſhe faw ber. 
huſband Athamas in his madneſs ſlay one ſon, ſhe caught the 
other up in her arms, and threw herſelf and him into the ſea, 
and they were afterwards worſhipped as deities of the ocean; 
ſhe by the name of Leucothea, and he by the name of Palzmon. 
Theſe were worſhipped, as Cotta ſays, by all Greece, which, 
with other inſtances mentioned here, is ſufficient to ſhew the 
_ abſurdity of founding an argument on the popularity of any: 
religion for the truth of it. F | 
's Caftor and Pollux. 
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names af inanimäte 88, 35 the Ship, the 
Altar, tha C ²¹]οn. But ſuppoſing thee Were 
to be allow'd, how can the 515 be granted, or 
eyen ſo muchfas mT, When We call 
cord Cetes, and wine Bacchus 5 make nſe 


of the cofnnfon;mantert of ſpeaking ; but do 
you think a "oh O mad, to. believe that 
bis food? a. 2 ku” 3 + RTF 


Wicht regard $6: eben you: ſay, from 
men bedamb Gods; I ſbouſd be very willing 
ta Karim of you, either hay it was: poſſible 
toms Pris Af it had'eveti been; why it is 
not. 0 how? Jdo nt ech * are 
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fades below LON os "the other 


But yet 1. ſhould. be. d to know Which 
Hercules we ſhould 3 NI for they 
by. 9 eg 8 cho 
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at, would. th rents io of the ce at tran- 
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Our En be millake here: Me cet 8 
fy he — Hercules nfl but” his Er, bis © vidopary 


an Which. ak add this mgteridh circumiance, | 
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who have ſearch d into thoſe hiſtories, which 
are but little known, tell us of ſeveral. 
moſt antient is he who fought with Apollo 
about the Tripos of Delphi, and is fon of Ju- 
piter and Liſyto, and of the 'moſt antient 
Jupiter too, for we find many Jupiters alſo 
in the Grecian chronicles. The ſecond is the 
Egyptian Hercules, and is believed to be the 
ſon of Nilus, and to be the author of the 
* Phrygian characters. The third, to whom 
they offer d facrifices, is one of the Idzi 
DaRyk*'. The fourth is the fon of —— 
and Aſteria, the fiſter of Latona, chiefly ho- 
nour'd by the Tyrians, who pretend that 
Carthago v is his daughter. The fifth, call d 
Belus, is worſhipped in India. The ſixth is 
the ſon of Alcmena by Jupiter; but by the 
third Jupiter, for there are masy of them, as 
you ſoon ſer. | 

| Sings this examination bath led me thus far, 
I will convince you, that in matters of reli- | 


Sion 

B FP. Hooks communicated the follow note 
Ea ang — Ser — | 
& oft; quem mater expoſujt in carecti fluminis 


4 — fe erematus, 
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fats Gil 5 hats ber fed in iron. | They 
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gion the pontifical rites, the cuſtoms of our 
anceſtors, and the veſſels of a Numa, which 
Lzlius mentions. in his little golden ora - 
& tian,” arm more to be depe 1 


dottrine of the Stoics; for tell me, if I was of 


your ſect, vat anſwer could I, make to theſe 
? Af there are Gods, are nymphs 
d Goddeſſes ? If they are Goddeſſes, are Pans 


and Satyrs in the ſame rank? But theſe are 


not, conſequently nymphas are not Goddeſſes. 


Yet they have temples publickly dedicated to 
them. What do you conclude; from thence ? 


Others, who N nne n 
Gods. | 
But let us go on; You call. Ju and 
Neptune 2 brother beer is 
ne alſo ate Deities, 
w ow in the jnfernal regions, 
Acheron, Cocytus, Pyriphlegethon _ 
alſo, anti. Cerberus, are Gods; but that can- 
not be aliow'd ;;.nori:can Pluto be placed 
thets the Deitics ; how then can his bro- 

The reasons Cartcades j not with any de- 
to the exiſtenet of the Gods (for 
at od leis become a philoſopher?) but 
to, eonyince us, that, on that matter, the stoic 
have faid plauſible. 

If cheti Jupiter and — Gods, adds 
he, can that-divinity be deny d to their facher 


n l incipath n 
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out the weſt ?: If Saturn is a God, then muſt 
his father, Heaven, be one; and the parents 
of Heaven, which are the Sky and Day, muſt 
be Deities: too, as alſo their brothers and 
ſiſters, Which by antient genealogiſts are thus 
—— Love, Deceit, Fear, Labour, Envy, 
Fate, Old Age, Death, Darkneſs, Miſery, 
Lamentation, Favour, Fraud, Obſtinacy, the 
Deſtinies, the Heſperides, and Dreams; which 
are all the offsprings of Erebus and Night. 
[Theſe. monſtrous Deities therefore uff be 
received, or thoſe, from whom they ſprung, 
be difallow'd.: iſ , 

If you ſay that Apollo, Vulcan, Mercury, 
and the reſt of that ſort, are Gods, can you 
doubt the divinity of Hercules, & ſculapius, 
Bacchus, Caſtor and Pollux? Theſe are wor- 
ſhipped as much as thoſe, and even more in 
ſome places. Therefore they muſt be num- 
bered 2 the Gods, though. on ithe mo- 
ther 's ſide they are not of race divine. 
Ariſtæus, ſaid to be the ſon of Apollo, and 
to have found out the art of making oil from 
the olive; Theſeus, the ſon of 71 and 
the reſt, whoſe fathers were Deities, - ſhall 
they CO e ee ee 
Gods 2 0 * Ply by T2 14 

But what think you * thoſe;,. Aha cps 
thers were Goddeſſes? They ſurely. have a 
better title to divinityss ſorg in the civil law, 
as rhe. is a ä is born A free: 


woman, 


0 nag ſtaff is more lagen a5 bei ſoap: in the 
Theogony of Heſiod, and in Apoliodarus;iage s 
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woman; fo,” in the [law of nature, he, whoſe 
mother. is a Goddeſs, muſt be a God. The 
ile Aſtypalazia religiouſſy honour Achilles; 
and if he is a Deity; Orpheus and Rhefus are 
ſo, who were born of one of the muſes; unleſs; 
perhaps there may be a priyilege belonging to 
ſea- marriages, which land- marriages have not. 
Orpheus and: Nheſus are no where worthipped, 
and if they are therefore: not Gods, how are / 
che other Deities? You, Balbus, ſerm d to 
agree with me, thut the honours they received 
were / not: from their being fegarded er 
mortals; but'as men replete with virtue. 
Since you think Latona a Goddeſs, will you! 
not alloy Hecate to be oneralfo,, ho was the, 
daughter of Aſteria, Latona's ſiſter? Certaimy 
if we may judge by the alturs erected 40 her in 
Greece. And if Hecate is a Goddeſs, can you: 
refuls thay rank to tht Eamenides ; fort they 
alfo;have Sat Athens and if T ynder- > 
ſtand: Tight» the Romans have conſecrated - 


grove to them. The Furies too, Whom we 


look upon as the inſpecturd into, and ſcourges 
of, — ſuppoſe; 2 bare their Aire 

nity tea v ed 50 9973 i 1 0 
As yeun bold that * ſome Aürüty 
ritedeadmer every human affair, there is. one 
deſtined for child births, whoſe name is de- 
rived a naſcentibus, fram nativitieg, and. to 
whom we uſell. to ſaorince in our proceſſions 
in the ay of Anne per if ſhe is a Deity, 
P 3 i. e 


A vleaſan allen of the n e. 
whecloch, „„ „ 40 "4 
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wv mint likewiſe 'acknow! > all thoſe you 
mention d, Honour, Faith, 


| ot probable, do not chen de· 
| cauſe from which it flows. 
; "What fay you to this? If theſe are Deities, 
which we worſhip and -regard as fuch, why 
are not Serapis and Ifis placed in the fame 
rank? And if they are admitted, what reaſon 
have we to reject the Gods af the Barbarians? 
Thus wr ſhould deify'oxen, horſes, | — 
hawks, 42 el dogs, 
cats, and man if we 


hes? It i ir. Circe ä 
paid pr ol T's Gone by wh there- 
8 W but whey will 
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you ſay of Medea, the 


grand / daughter of the 
Sun and the Ocean, and 2 6. of Metes 
and Idyia? What will you ſay of her brother 
Abſyrtus t, - whom — 5 calls Ægialeus, 
though the other name is more frequent in the 
writings: of the antients ? If you did not deify 
one as well as the other, what will become of 
Ino? ene Deities have the ſame on 


ret" iaraus, and These be 
Ho, Gods? Our publicans , when ſome 
lands in Bœotia were exempted from the 
as belonging to the immortal Gods, ey 
that any i who had been men, 
But if you deify theſe, EreQheus ? ſurely is 
God, whoſe temple and prieft we have {cen 
Athens. And can you then eefiule to acknow- 
ledge ls C, „and many - othety who 
, © aÞ 45 | ſhed 
| Ay he bother of Kalle es Wnt tit or 
in pieces, vo pak br peeing father's r 
els when Doe — bh 


. He two Sen — 
OY OS OT 
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ed their! blood; for-the! preſervation of their 
country? Eicher pllow:this: werd Seach, or 
o nene. 07 Ir 1 $440) 

IE is eaſy ito chores erde that if, may 
have; paid divine hanours tothe me of 
thoſe Who have ſignalized their courage, it 
as to animate others to virtue, and io ex poſe 
thenglelves the more willinghy to dangers in 
their country's cauſe. From this motive the 
Athenians, have deified-; Erectheus and his 
daughters, and aha ereced alſch tern ple 
call d Leocorion to che daughters. of Les. 
baden is more honour ꝗ in the city which 

he founded, than any of the mere 1 
Deities; from thende Stratpnicus,* hag a plea 
ſant turn, av he  Maliyxr when: he was 
troubled with am. itupertinentb fellow, bo 
inſiſted that Alabandus was a, Gpd, but chat 
Hercules was not 3 1 very well,” ſays he, 
«« then let the anger of Alabandus fall upon 


<< nie;/ and char of Hereules upon you Do 
you"! Fot cohffder, eie to e \Tepgths 
your arguments for the: 3 


And ß "Rats will rar 1 Yo! 


ſun and”. the, moon VEN the: Gre el 45275 
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5 dn tg votye) 1 
toe * 80 three, en er bad here averted ff. ne. by 
mſclxes a. 


he 


offering th acnfice.. Where theſgrhorrid perl tions 
F 8 {os the. oracle to remove any inng- 
cent 0 — pe lO 7 ere a man was not eaſy, to 


e wel. r eng hn 0x $I 


” bas en 4 V's Prez © 
b Alabanda, 4 city in Caray), * n 
e Plutarch mentions ſome of the facetious "Cyings 6 of $ non. 
cus, Who was a muſician. 
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the morning: ſtar, the other planet and: all 
the H d ſtars, ah alſo: Heities ; and WNhy ſhall 
bot there rajnbow- be.placed.in thut uber f 
for it is ſo wonderfully beautiful, that it ig 
juftly aid toi betheglenghter df Tbenmds p 
But- if; yu deify:ahie rainbows: wituit;regard 
my ou :pay ta the clouds j.forrtheagleurs 
which appear in the tDowtare-omlyofotmidiof 
the clouds, one of which is faid tayHave 
brought foxzh-the Centauts andi you deify 
the cleuds, vou canndt pay leſs regard to 
a g, | which be h prople hawiirelly 
conſecrated zi tempeſte, ſhowers, ſtotms and 
whirhwiads,, mult then · be Deities: Ibis er- 
tainn at leaſt, that ont captaitis uſed to ſacriſice 
to the waves, befqre they! embarkd - 
2 — — — che name of 


Nodipys, rug other —— ate 
in the payers! of * athsrefote Gthis 


722039 


24 do al}'d-from abe Girl uod e mint 0 wonder. 
- ©, Phe, Moſaie account ate cauſe of thoirauibow is, abun- 
dantly-exroneous, if we gire-credit to aritient and; madera ob- 
ſervationgd 44 21! + v;iuto:83 Doi g: a 

f This alludes to the ſtory 8 who is ſaid 40 have begat 
the Contapes:0h R elond,; with: whieh Jupiter deceived him, when 
2 Nen with Junop ty porting a cloud before him in 

Abbie a,jo a@ 91 9? Wenn 

She was firſt call d Gerts ſrem ws to Lad 

* 2. the booke or forms of 
prayeps uied bythe augu . | 
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others; ſome call Alco, Melampus; 
and A ſons of Atreus, theforrob Pelops. 
2 > 
Thelxiope, Acede, A e, 

ters of d ſeoond Jupiter; afterwards, there 
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— uſually call'd 
Picridee auf Periz.” ede pin ut ene 

el, ( ho ſun) is ſoicall'd, vou ſay, 
is /olus, fingle; yet how many ſuns 
ts One, 
of © 3 4 "third, whos the 


deppen a, —— 


do io theologts mention? "Th 
2 


liopolis, 
from Vulcan the fon of Nilus; 2 
is ſaick to have beem born at Rhodes of 
Aenne imb times ef the: heroes, and as 


ther of ; 1Camirus, and 
A zu fifth, of hom, it is 
Eta and Gre were hort a Colchis. 


* likewiſe ſeveral Vulcan The 
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vrhom tie, (ße call-vpas?) and whom 
they ihνι˙ uονννι e h νõCe tue ENV pty 
15:tht ſon) oi Wilus; the third, who is ſaid to 
have bben the maſter of the forges at L emnos 
was the ſon of the third Jupiter, and of Juno; 
the fourth, Aho paſſeſs d the iflands near Si- 
ddy, call d Vulcantæ, was the ſon-of Menalius. 
One Mercuty, had Cœlum for his father, 
and Dies for his mother; another, who is 
faid to dwell in a cavern, and is the fame'as 
Trophonius, is the ſon cf Valens and Coronis. 
A third. of whom, and af Penelope, Pan was 
the offspring, is th ſon of the third Jupiter 
and Maia. A fourth, hom the Egyptians 
think ita crime to name, is the ſan of Nilus. 
A fifth, whom they call, in their language, 
Thoth, as with them the firſt month of the 
year is call'd, is he whom the people :66 Phe- 
neum : worſhip, and who is ſaicd to have kill d 
Argus td have fled ſot it into . Yo and to 
have given laws and dearning tothe Egyptians. 

The firſt! of the Aſrulapii, the God of 
Arcadia, Who is ſaid to have invented the 
probe and bandages, is the ſon of "Apollo: 
The ſx and. who Ws kill'd with thunder, 
and is d ta be bytjetbin-Cynoſure” ; is 1 — 


otra | 


Some prefer Phthas to; Opas. See Dr. Davis's edit. but 

Opas is the general received ead ing ds, 
ne ar the iſlands call. d Cyclades, in the /Bgean ſea. 

Some pans of nature are cloath' d in this Froſopopœia of 
the Firmament and the Day being the parents of Mercucy. | 

* Similar to this is the Jewiſh ſuperſtition, about a certain 

- _—_ Ger. ” ICT. 7 % 

A town ig Arcadia. 
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* In Arcadia. 988 3 { 
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cher of the ſecond Mercury. The third; who 


is ſaid to have found out the art ot punging. 
and of druwing teeth, is the ſan of--Arbppus 
and Arſinoa; in Arcadia are ſhewm his tomb, 
and the wood, Which 8 him, 
near the river Luſium. an tet ode 
I have already ſpoken of the — — — 
the — who is the ſon of Vulcan, and 
tutelar» Gd of Athens. There is another. 
ſon of Corybas, and native of Crete, ſorhich 
land hegis {aid to have contended wath! Ju- 
piter himſelf. A third, Who canie from the 
regions of che Hyperborei to Delphi, is the 
ſon of the. third. Jupiter, land: of Latona. A 
fourth was: of Arcadia, whom the, Arcadiang 
call'd Nomio / becauſe they — as 
their Jegullator 2:14 | LOH E 92 Is ont! 
Theroboare hikewiſe many Dianaa. Tho 
firſt; who ĩs thought. to be ithe mather of the 
winged Cupidg.is thodarighterof: Jybricn*abd 
Proſerpwe. The ſecond, who is more known, 
is daughter of the third Jupiter, and of La- 
tona. The third, hom the Greeks. often 
call. by her her father's ama. is the. daughter of 
Upis 4 and! Glauce: 4 n LTFH See 0619 16 bobs 
There are — the Dionyfr he 
firſt Was the ſon of and Praſer pine. 
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was the {on.of Nilus. The third, who reigu d 
in Aſia, and for whom the Sabazia* werb. in- 
ſtituted: was the ſon of The fourth, 
for whom they cclebrate the Orphic ſeſtivala, 
ſprung from. Jupiter ant. Luna. The fifth, 
who 1s ſuppoſed. to have. inſtitutod ! che Triea 
terides :, was the ſon of Nyſus and 2 
The firſt Venus, who hath a temple; at 
Elis f, was the daughter of ©alum and Dies. 
The ſecond aruſe out of tlie froth of the ſea, 
and had, by Mercury, the fecond Cupid. The 
third, the of Jupiten and Diana, way 
married to Vulcan, but is aid to. have: had 
Anteros a by Mars. The fourth was Syrian, 
born of Tyro*, who is call'd-Aftarte; and is 
ſaid to have been married. tw Adonis 
J have already mention d one Minerva, wo- 
cher of Apollo. Anothet, who. is worſhipped 
at dais, a city of - Egypt, Hf from Nilus. 
Ta * grow 'd, was 
D Dae Abi daughter 
22. ©: 105 e * 
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in us, authe mind, faith, hope, virtue; and 
concord or to be defined us naar, health, 
and victory. I know 1 uſeful 
to us, and ſeꝝ that ſtatues e r 
erected-for them ;: hut / ag to their davinaty 
— believe it chen you . —— 
this ind I may particularly mention 
fits, ever inſeparable from incoꝝſtundy 
and: roars” — 1 3s} 
Bur wier Kit i Nat < 


9 That — —— oby of 
ſon *, and that Saturn was bonndzih dhains 
by his ſon l By your defence of the, and ſuch 
like fictions, you would make the Authors of 
them appear: not anly toi be no fools, Hut to 
be very:wiſe men. But. the pains you take 
in your etymologies deſerve our pity. That 
Saturn is ſo call d. becauſe ſe. Jaturotrams, 
© hes: full of years CONROY Mars, be- 
cauſe magna vortit, tt hoibrings about mighty 
$6 change 5! 'UMinervaſ; bezauſc, mint, “ ſhe 
4 A atobccanle! niinaturs uf. ſhe 

— ol 1 — venit lad omnia, 
d theidomes te dll Cerrs, agerendo;;t* fron 
ti beating. 4Howdangerbusas- 


for there are many names would puzzle you. 


From what would you deriye Vejupiter! and 
Vulcan f Though, indeed, If yo Bri 
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Neptune a nandb, from ſwimmin ag, in which 
you ſrem to me to ſwim. yourſelf more tha 
Neptune, you may eaſily find the origin of 
all names; ſince it is founded only upon the 
conformity of ſome one letter. 

Zeno is pot to the. unneceſſary trouble rſt, 
and after him Cleanthes and Chryſippus, of 
explaining mere fables, and giving reafons for. 
the ſeveral appellations of every Deity 3 Which 
is teally owning that thoſe, we call Gods are 
not the repreſentations of Deities, but natural 
things, and that to judge otherwiſe is an error; 
yet this error hath ſo much prevail d, that 
pernicious things have not — the title of 
divinity aſcribed to them; but have. 22 
ſacrifices offer d to them; for Fever. l 
temple dn the Palatine hill, and Or — 
another near that of the Lares (the houſehold 
Gods) and we ſee on ithe Exquiline“ hill; an 
altar conſecrated to ill- fortune. 

Let all fuch errors be baniſh'd from i. 


« concerning the immortal Gods, 
unworthy Bao beings I know myk 
what I ought to believe”; Which is "fart aif- 
ferent from what 3 you 1 ſaid; Yau, take 
Neptune for an intelligence p ading the ſea. 
You have the ſame opinion of Ceres, With 


loſophy, if we would advance, in our pus | 
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out, or in the leaſt conjecture, what that in- 
telligence of the ſea or the earth is. To learn 
therefore the exiſtence of the Gods, and what 
they are, I muſt apply elſewhere, not to N 
Stoics. 

Let us proceed to the ewo other parts of our 
difp ute. Firſt, * whether there pun gr 
Ec * ovidangs' which s the world; 

and laſtly. whether idence parti- 
a ” colarl rep Mankind; I, H bor theſe abe the 
remaining propoſitions of your diſoourſe; and 
F think, if you approve of it, we ſhould exa- 
mine theſe more accurately. With all- = 
heart, ſays Velleius, for 1 agree to 
what you have hitherto ſaid, and . Rill 
9 — Foienp ou. 5 Io 

am unwilling to t vou; 

bus to Cotta, bus N op- 
1 and I thall arcs . 


„ + is tis irc gt ad is loft 
have contaif'd. part of Cotta's argu- 
ments the r of the Fwies * of bi 
againſt idence over particulars gem un- 
5 le; but I — think that all tis — 
& Uramatick poets much illuſtrate what he ad- 
why — uſefulneſs of reaſon. As reafon' is that 
which leads the human mind to truth, that motion of the 
mio which does not lead to truth cannot be call'd reaſon, 
cough there nia y appear a chain of thought in it. 
be #'Oliver, in his remarks upon this hiatus, (which, 
8 the benefit of the Engliſh reader, I have traoſlated) 
ys, that © we are unfortunately deprived of all the 1 
„ ments of Cotta, on the third "th f Balbus, 
3 Fl 1 
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© 1 canngt fee any juſtice in the accuſation again ſſhe 
: primitive. chriſtians; of having torn this ge out of 
© All the manuſcripts. What appearance is there; that 
* through a plous motive they ſhould eraſe this, any fnor 
© than T in the Tame book, which they muſk 
# uridoubtedly have Iook' d upon as no 1efs pernicious? 
Arnobius lib; 3. gives us room to ſuſpect the Pa- 
* gans; for he informs us, that they were greatly in- 
© cenſed at Tome of Tull, 's books, which could be na 
© other than thoſe concerning the Nature of the Gods, 
© and Divination; inſomuch that they inſiſted on a ſo- 
* lemn edict from the (a). ſenate, to ſuppreſs and forbid 
© the reading them, as favouring too much the chriſtian 
. religion, and tending towards the ſubverſion of Pa- 
Ron md og oma Date a Bon > 7I> | 
Arnobius did not care for ſaying, that theſe books 
* directiy proved the chriſtian religion, but only indi- 
© rely, in the blow which they gave to idolatry 1 an 
© indeed what could contribute more to the opening the 
© eyes of the Pagans, and bringing them td an ackhow⸗ 
© Jedgment of their error, than what Tully here fays i 
© the perſort of Cotta? Their falſe Gods are attack d by 
© Roman, by an avgut, by an antient and venerable 
© conſuk, "What could they fay ? Who could ſhut the 
© mouth of one of their own prieſts ; one who had been 
© initiated into their ſacred myſteries ? For that reaſon, 
© without doubt, this work was ſentenced to the flames, 
© with the Holy Bible, under the emperot Dioeleſian, 
according to a remark [ b) of cardinal Batonius. 
But it is of no great importance whether we ſhould 
© inipute the Toſs of this paſſage to Chriſtian or P. 
© zeal 3 perhaps we can in juſtice accuſe time cul of 
* this robbery, which has deprived us of ſo many other 
© valuable books; however, it would not be amiſs, on 
© this occaſion, to look over the two paſſages of this ws 


+ preſerved by Lactantius, and to endeavour, if pofflble, 
© to fup ly the reſt „ EET 
ay Pi ho | | 'Qa . 4 * | ; © The 
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The firſt. paſſage cited by Lactantius (Div, Inſt. 
© lib, 2, cap. 3.) runs thus, Intelligebat Cicero, Jalſa 
% efſe,, que homines adordrent ; nam cum multa dixiſſet, que. 
& ad everſionem religienum valerent, ait tamen, non eſſe illa 
vulgo diſputanda, ne ſuſcepta. publice religiones diſputatia 
* tals extinguat. Cicero imagin'd that the religion which 
<«« prevail'd in the minds of men, was erroneous ; for 
though he ſaid many things which would tend to the 
s ſubverſion of religion, yet he ſaid that point ſhould'not 
© be diſputed by the vulgar, leſt ſuch diſputation ſhould, 
« extinguiſh publick received religions... 
| © The ſecond paſſage cited by Lactantius, ibid. cap. 8, 
< is as follows, © Cicero de Natura Devrum diſputans, ſic 
« git; primum igitur non oft probabile, eam materiam rerum, 
ic wunde orta ſunt omnia, eſſe divina providentia efftctam ; ſed 
<<. hahere, & habuiſſe, vim & naturam ſugm. Ut igitur 
ce faber, cum quid ædiſicaturus et, non þſe facit materiam, 
« "ſed ea utitur que fit parata ; fitorque, item crra; ſic iſti 
« providentice divine materiam præſſo ofſe opartuit, non quam 
46 ipſe faceret, ſed quam haberet paratam. Qusd ſi non eft 
<q materia fatta, ne terra quidem, & agua, & aer, 
« & ignis a Deo factus et.” . Tully, diſputing concerning 
the Nature of the Gods, ſays, * it is not. probable that 
c matter, , whence all things ſpring, ſhould be the work 
« of a divine providence, but a ſubſtance intirely de- 
« pending on its own nature and ſtrength, As neither 
< the builder, when he builds, nor the potter, when he 
4 moulds, makes the materials bimſelf, but ufes thoſe 
© prepared for him, ſo chere muſt neceſſarily be a matter, 
6 not made by, but prepared for the uſe of, divine pro- 
cc yidence, If therefore this matter is not the work of 
« God, fo neither is the earth, water, ait or fire.” 
As to the firſt of theſe paſlages, it is intirely clear; 
© but the ſecond, in which this propoſition is confuted, 
© viz. that matter, whence all things are form'd, was 
4 made by divine proyidence, requires fome explana- 
© tion, left we might from thence infer, that Tully had 
ta true notion of the creation, properly ſs calFd.-* * 

- © In order to judge of the reaſonableneſs of this con- 
© ſequence, let us remember that Tully here attacks a 
Stoic. The Stoics held that fire, which they believed 
©-to be an intelligent being, was the ſole active principle 
' © which form'd the water, the earth and the air; . 
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©'the three laſt elements were, properly ſpeaking; only 
different modifications of the firſt. I — read in 
the ſecond book. renne 
When therefore it is here ſaid that matter, whence 
4 all things are form'd, was made by divine providence,” 
© we are not by this to underſtand, that the divine provi- 
© dence did in reality create, or draw out of nothing, 
© this matter, but only modified it, and by the arrange- 
ment of its parts, which were before mix'd and con- 
* founded, made the water, the earth, the air, and that 
« groſs body which we call fire. api. | 
| © It may perhaps be objedted, that by theſe words, 
tam materiam rerum efſe divina providentia ' effettam, 
that matter is the work of divine providence, we are 
to underſtand the creation, properly ſo call'd, and that 
< therefore my explanation is forced; to which I anſwer 
© firſt, that to perſuade us that Cicero had an opinion ſo 
© very ſingulat concerning the creation, an opinion which 
ve meet with in no other part of his works, there is 
need of greater authority than a ſingle paſſage, to which 
both the preceding and ſubſequent arguments are want- 
© ing. Secondly, I anſwer, that if the diſpute is about 
the creation, properly ſo calhd, Cicero muſt forget 
© againſt whom he is gr” 6m ſince, if the objection is 
about the creation, ſuch' an objection, ſo far from 
© having been made to him by Balbus, is directly oppoſite 
to the principles of Balbus. — 
Let us retura then to the true ſenſe of this paſſage, 
* which may probably help us to diſcover the method 
* which Cicero took to refute the Steics. We ought 
not, ſays he, to attribute the. modifications of matter 
* to a divine providence according to the Stoics, but to 
© ſuppoſe in matter an intrinſick natural power, which 
*'renders all its modifications poſſible and neceflary. 
* Primum igitur non eft probabile, eam materiam rerum, 
„unde orta' ſunt omnia, eſſe divina providentia effettom ; 
* (ed habere, & habuiſſe vim & naturam ſuam.”  * ; 
Such was -Strato's ſyſtem. No other principle of 
© exiſtence than the mechanick laws of an inanimate 
© nature, All things are matter, and each particle of 
matter hath a natural gravity, which, by its impulſe, 
* cauſes its neceſſary motions, from whence all its dif- 
* ferent modifications reſult. 4 He bimſelf, (Strato) 
1 23 having 
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having ſtudied every part of the univerſe; aſſerts, that 
„ whateyer is, of wi | 

6 yity.” Theſe are Cicero's words, Acad; Diſp. 4. 38. 
Ale autem (Strato) mungz purtef per ſaquens, quic- 


<6 Aacet ibus & motibus.”” T 
* 5410e> this. pings of Jafantive, by which, we per- 
| toic 


dence of the Gods, on the foundation of three reaſons, 
1. That the exiftence af the Gods being once 
acknowledged, it follows that the world js govern'd 
- + by their wiſdom.“ It may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that 
Cotta, depying the principles of the Stoics, would alſo 
$ deny. their uences; denying the Gods to be ſuch 
'* as the Stoics believed them, he would conſequently 
deny the providence of thoſe Gods. 1. * 
© 2+ That all being ſubmitted to an intelligent na- 
< ture, which placed the world in an exceeding fine 
MB „it follows that all have been form'd by anima- 
6 ted principles.” It is here, without doubt, that Cotta 
- ©. would ſhew the ſyſtem of Strato in its ſtrongeſt light. 
But can he ſay any thing that is reaſonable to prove, 
chat a. world ſo well compoſed, ſo well governed, is 
© the production of an inanimate nature? All that the 
f ſucceſſors of Cotta, all that impious men have ſaid on 
„ this ſubject, is to be la menten. 
3. © The wonders that heaven and preſent to 
our eyes.” It is eaſy for an Academic, who fecks 
only to combat with the moſt evident truths, to find 
* ſomething that might be mended in the conſtruction of 
this world, conſider d only with reſpect to its uſeful- 
© neſs to man in particular; Cotta has not fail'd to em- 
s ploy his beſt eloquence, to dazzle mankind by argu- 
ments, ſuch as are uſed by Lucretius, in bis fifth book, 
from verſe 157 to 235, and Cicero himſelf, in his Aca- 
+ demea Queſtions, ltd. iv, chap, 38. Why o marx 


plants! 
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6. Why ſo many venomous beaſts? Why ſo mari 
© barren lands? Why hail and ſtorms that ſpoil he 
'© harveſts? Why falls the rain into the fea, while the 
fands of Lybia burn? Why ſuch an innumerable 
quantity of ſtars in the night, fince no one, nor all df 
© them together, can ih us with light ſufficient to 
T when the ſun is at a diſtance ? — 
an red more impertinent queſtions, may be aſk d, 
vhen man would meaſure by bis — he 
© infinite wiſdom of the Creator, and the (natural per- 
* fecion of his works. nnn 
This is pretty near what can be brought into this 
third part, where Cotta is to confute the reaſons by 
£ which Balbus would prove to him, that a divine pro- 


< vidence hath made the world, and continues to go- 


vern it. 

As to the fourth part, the begin of which is 
-< wanting, if we ſhould fill up NE oath. 
© conjeQures, we muſt follow the ſame method we habe 
done in the examination of the third. We muſt begin 


£ with an exact analyſis, which will ſet before us all the 


manner by the Gods. 11 6 
Cicero, to preſerve that air of freedom in his diſcourſe 
< which converſation requires, does not in this place take 


up the proofs of Balbus in the ſame manner that they 


have been laid down; for this reaſon we have not the 
< confutation of the third, although we have that of the 
* ſecond and fourth ; but it-is eaſy to ſee what might be 
© made of the firſt and third, by a rhetorician who ſtu- 
dies to.embelliſh paradoxes. | 
© In ſhort, although the mechaniſm of the human 
© body may be admir yet it muſt be conſeſs d, that 
© eloquence hath a vaſt field to range in, if ſhe would 
* deſcribe our infirmities, our diſeaſes, and our bodily 
wants. Cicero, Queſt. Acad. iv. 27. carries the ex- 
* ceſs of his pyrrhoniſm ſo far as to doubt whether man 
can be the work of an intelligent power. Etiamne bec 
© affermare potes, Luculle, efſe aliquam vim, cum prudentia 
| Q 4 « & conſilie 
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* confilie fmexerit, va, 1 tuo hens uur, 
K que 1 Mt — 
Il il not ſtop to ſhew how.the third proof of Balbo, 
might be reſuted. Cotta, to auſwer the detail which 
5 Balbus hath given of things that are uſeful to us in the 
+ world, need ouly give another of ſuch: things as ate 
© uſeleſa, or een pernicious. When there is no fix'd 
C princip — the chriſtian faith, there. 'is hardly any 
$ thing rguments may be advanced for and againſt it. 
It is — ie inyariable maxjms of our faith — we 
ought to fortity ourſelves againſt the vain ſubtilties of 
8 1 men; and I will employ here © the words 
$ of hojy writ, to deſtroy the reflections of Cotta to the 
ſecond and fourth proafs of Balbus. 
© He anſwers to the ſecond, “ that human reaſon. be- 
_ ing oftener the cauſe of vice than of virtue, it is not 
to be believed that it can be a preſent from the divine 
4. goodneſs.” Let us not make an — Koo for aa rea- 
ſon; we have eyery moment proof 
* But let us remember, that its defects come 705 not _ 
© its Creator; that theſe are the conſequences of the ſin 
committed by the firſt man that we are (d] the child · 
£ ; — 28 RIDES in do very but — 
6 we (e may da ev thing the 
of him who ſtrengchens — N — 2 
In ſhort, to attack the fourth aroaf of Balbus, Cotta 
< oppoſes him, by ſaying, © that there are many crimes 
4 1 — whi e virtue ſuffers.” Others beſides Cotta, 
the greateſt ſaints, have raiſed: (f) the fame difficulty. 
o There is only the chriſtian can anſwer it. The chrif- 
< tian knows no real good but virtue; no real ill but ſin. 
The proſperity. of the wicked is no ſcandal to bim. 
* He knows (g] that it will fade as a dream, and that the 
< greater. it has been, the more miſerable (b) will be its 
3 conſequences, If God permits him to ſuffer, he looks 
c upon it (i] as a happineſs z he rejoices (4), he glories ( 
* in it. For what proportion ] have nis prejent aw, 


7 


” Ie is ſaid after the creation of man, 1 
fecerut, & erant valde bona. Genel. j. 31, (4) __ 
22 Pfalm. L 7. (e) 2 xv. 10. Philip. iv. 17 
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46 Shall I adore, and bend the ſuppliant knee, 

« Who ſcorn their pow 'r, and doubt heir deity?” 

Does not Niobe here ſeem to reaſon, and by 
that reaſoning to bring all her misfortunes 
pon herſelf ?- But * a ſubtle expreſſion 1 
the following! 

6% On ſtrength of will alone depends ical * 


A maxim capable of leading us into all that 
is bad. f 


«Though. 


© to the future glory with which he ſhall be cloathed ? 
* I make uſe only of the holy ſcriptures, that I may an- 
ticipate the bad impreſſions which the e diſcourſe of Cotta 
might make on 4 chriſtian, who might not always have 
6 the, maxims of our faith in his memory. In matters of 
C religion, when we have any doubt to overcome, or any 
© difficulties to reſolve, the way of- divine authority is 
much better for us than that of reaſoning. It ĩs more 
© ſure, and more” ſhort. Our reaſon by itſelf is com- 
© monly. more ingenious at leading us into ſnaves, thay 
* at drawing us out of them. 

* Lam next to take notice, that Cicero, being willing. 
to ſhew how men might abuſe their wit, begins here 
< with examples taken out of ſome ſcraps of antient tra- 

* gedies, but I muſt confeſs, that theſe fragments do not 
© appear to me to be capable of a turn that would make 
them reliſnh d in France.” 

'The reader will here Kae chat the learn'd PPE 
man draws up his concluſion with knocking reaſon down, 
and ſetting up ſcripture as the ſole rule of faith and con- 

z but, as he mew a he offers none for his 
great rule. 


Niobe is in this paſſage . 


Latona. Niobe was wife to Amphion, king of Thebes, by 
whom ſhe had ſeven ſons and ſeven thy _ She is ſaid to 
have preferred herſelf to Latona, becauſe of the number and 
beauty of her children. Latona had but two, which were 
Apollo and Diana, whom, as the nonſenſical ſtory continues, 
Latona ſpirited on to ſlay the — of Niobe; and Niobe 
herſelf y was turn d into a ſtone, - 
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- <& His tortur'd heart ſhall. anſwer pain for pan, 
His ruin ſoothe my ſpul with ſoft content, 
Lichten my chains, and welcome baniſhment py 


This now is reaſon ; that reaſon, which you 
fay the divine goodneſs has deny'd to the bene 
creation, kindly to beſtow it on men alone. 
How how immenſe the favour | Ob- 
ſerve the ſame Medea flying from her father 


and ny country; 


<< The guilty wretch from her purſuer flies. 

4 By her own hands the young Abſyrtus ſlain, 
« His mangled limbs ſhe ſcatters o'er the plain; 
That the fond ſire might ſink beneath his woe, 

« And the to parricide her fafety owe.” * 


Reflection, as well as wickedneſs, muſt 
have been neceſſary to the perpetration of 
ſuch a fact; and did he too, 3 prepared 
that fatal repaſt | for his brother, doi it with» 
out reflection? | 


WM eee . (CN 
So Part of r 


Did 


« ub ory. ber father Eetes. 
* Her rr bose Labs the u faid to have divided 25d 
ſcatter d in the way, when her father Zetes purſued her as ſhe 
fed with Jaſon. 

* Atreus ; who invited his brother to a feaſt, and ſerved up 
E. brother's children ar the banquet, in revenge to Thyeſtes for 

ving corrupted his wife. 
1 Gur author quotes 3 two verſes in his third book de 
| Oratore, and in his Tuſculan Diſput:.tions, They are taken, 
the learned fay, from the Atreus o, Accius, as ate thoſe ng 
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Did not Thyeſtes himſelf, not content with 
baring defied his drother's bed, (of which 
Atreus with great juſtice thus inveighs, 


« When faithleſs conſorts in the lewd embrace 
« With vile adultery ſtain a royal race, 
The blood thus mix'd in fouler currents flows, 
* Taints the rich foil, and breeds unnumber'd woes, )* 


did he not, I fay, by that adultery, aim at the 
poſſeſſion of the crown? Atreus thus con- 
tinues, 


A lamb, fair gift of heav'n, with golden fleece“, 
« Promis'd. in vain to fix my crown in peace; 
<« But baſe Thyeſtes, eager for the prey, 
Crept to my bed, and ſtole the gem away.” 


Do you not perceive that Thyeſtes muſt 
have had a ſhare of reaſon rtionable to 
the greatneſs of his crimes ; ſuch crimes as 


are not only reprefented to us on the ſtage, 


but ſuch as we ſee committed, nay often ex- 
ceeded, in the common courſe of life? Pri- 
vate houſes, publick courts *, the ſenate, the 
camp, allies, provinces, all agree that reaſon 
is the author of all the ill, as well as all the 
good we do; that it makes few act well, but 
many ill; and that, in ſhort, the Gods had 
This lamb is ſuppoſed to have been as the Palladium was 
hb es ; whoever, it was ſaid, poſſe(s'd it, ſhould have the 
J 277 he word Forum was uſed both for the market-place, and 
for the place where courts were . held for pleadings, relating to 


Er men. It is moſt likely uſed in the laſt ſcyſs 
cre, LS 1 e ok 4 
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thewn greater benevolence-in denying us any 
reaſon at all, than in ſending us that which is 
fo pernioious; for as wine is ſeldom whole. 
ſome, but often hurtful in diſeaſes, we think 
it more prudent to deny it the patient, than 
to run the riſque of ſo uncertain a remedy; ſo 
þ.do not know whether it would not be better 
for mankind to be deprived of wit, thought, 
and penetration, or what we call reaſon, a 
thing fatal to many, and uſeful to few, than 
to have it beſtow'd upon them with fo much 
liberality. 43 
But if che divine will has really confulted 
the good of 'man in this gift of reaſon, the 
of thoſe men only was conſulted on 

whom a well-regulated one is beſtow'd ; ou 
few thoſe are, if any, is very apparent. 
is wrong to ſay that the Gods conſulted: 10 
good of a few only, it is hetter to think that 
ray conſulted the good of none. | 

_ You: anſwer, that * the ill uſe which a 

« great part of mankind make of reaſon, no 
ke more takes away the goodneſs of the Gods 
*< who beſtow it as a preſent of the e 
* benefit to them, than the ill uſe which 
&« children make of their atrimony, dimi- 
«© niſhes the obli gation Which they have to 
& their parents for it. 

We grant you this; but where is the ſimi- 
litude? It was far from Deianira's deſign to 


injure Hercules ', when ſhe made him a — 
ent 


' „ Thoug k Hercules burnt himſelf, as it is ſaid, to avoid the 
torinenit which that ſhift gave bim, yet Deianira's good imten- 


_ 


fat of the ſhirt. dipt in the blood of the Cen- 
taurs. Nor was it a regard to the welfare of 
Jaſon; of Pheræ, that induced the man, Wh 
with his ford open d his impoſthume, which. 
the phyſicians had in vain attempted ta cure. 
Ius it often happens that an intended evil 
has turn d to advantage, and a deſign d good 
to diſadvantage. So that the quality of the 
gift is by no means a mark of the intention 
of the giyer; neither does the benefit, Which 
may acerue from it, prove that it came from 
the hands of a benefactor. For, in ſhort, what 
debauchery, what avarice, what crimes a- 
mongſt men do not owe their birth to thought 
and reflection, that is, to reaſon? To right 
reaſon, if their thoughts are conformable-tg 
truth; to bad reaſon, if they are not. The 
Gods only give us the mere faculty of reaſon, 
if we have any; the uſe or abuſe of it de-: 
pends entirely upon ourſelves * ;: ſo that the 
gons were not defeated. by any impradence or il conduct of 
Hercules. Therefore there is no fimilitude between this caſe 
and the Gods giving reaſon to men. The caſe of Jaſon, which 
follows, is ag little to the purpoſe, © © 
The ſtory of Jaſon of Pherz, a tawn in Theſſaly,” is this 
he had I for which he could get nd cure; and 
the anguiſh of it was ſo great, that he th e himſelf into the 
beat of battle, with the hopes of being lain, to be rid of his 
pain; but he received, from the ſword of one of the enemy, a 
ſtroke on the impoſthume, which open'd it, and the noxious 
humour diſcharging itſelf, he perfectly recover d. ; 
The meaning of this und ſentence is this . if a man 
* thinks right, he is right; if wrong, he is wrong.” The 
Academic not talk as if he conceived rightly of reaſon, 
which is that power of the mind, by which we are able to range 
and compare ideas, and to ſeparate right fron: wrongs - + 
b This ſentiment of the Academic borders on the doctrine of 
freedom of will, | | at e 


* 


- * *y 
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compariſon is not juſt betweeri the preſent of 
— — 1 and ã patrimony 
left to -a ſon by his father; for after all if the 
puniſhiment of mankind had been che end | 
poſed by the Gods, what could icy have 
given them more pernicious than this ſeed of 
all evil, reaſon; this have of fear, injuſtice 
and intemperance! : 

mention d juſt now Medes and Arens, 
perſons of high rank, who had uſed this reaſon 
only in the practice of the moſt 
erimes; but even the trifling characters, which 
appear in comedies, ſupply us with the like 
inſtances of this reaſonin | faralty for ex- 
A in 'the Eunitch, n 
ſome ſubtilty, 


"me . N 
— me out of deven; ſhe fend forms. back 


again 5. 
Shall 1 go? HG ee eee 


Another, in the Twins“, making na ſeruple of 

oppoſing a received maxim, after che manner 

of the Academics, aſſerts, that when. 4man 
is in love and in want, it is pleaſant 


% To have a father, covetous, pain 
Who has no love or affection for his children.” 


„ pine 25 e 
us, 


© Theſ Boe, are in the 7 der of the. Punch « of 
"Terence: 
_ «. Synephebi, the Twins ; a comedy of Czcitine, 


ado ied. ods. 


eta boots. oi. 
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« Sap Ani profits, or ſorge n 
i in his name, 8 319 
2 Or fright n into carne; 
« And what you take from ſuch an old huncks, 

60 How much more pleaſantly. do you ſpend it?” 


LETT 


* On the contrary, he n that an ealy, ge- 


nerous father, is an inconvenience to a ſon i in 


love; for, ys he, - * an a 9 321 
I can tell how, ts abuſe c grads o du 
parent, 
25 ek or wy deſires, and mon ws 
11 P in hand 
| To ſupport me in my pleaſures 3 e. 
Aud generoſity 
e all wa ten 
n Fache What 


« Here is We een in 4 fon fom Cari that 
is not common to be met with; ve quotation eRigias prefirinxit ; 
the learned Lambinus gives præſlinxit, for "= ſake, I ſuppoſe, 
of playing on words ; uſe it might then be tranſlated, he 
has deluded my deluſions, on ſtratagems; but Ebner is 
eertainly the right reading.  Prafiigie are things which ſeem 
ta be chat they are not; Fe ringere is to confound and to 
dazzle, prefiigias e erefore elegant, he © has con- 
« founded,” or * Feefeated all my delufions,” or ſtratagems, 
not « deluded” them, becauſe the father rags no deluſions, but 
ſhew'd an open generoſity. Plautus, in the firſt e 


Miles glorigias, has this expreflion, 

bent: | —contra conſerta mans WEE 

| Oculrum fannt, acion in ace a. 
Prrggpolonices, the. braggin "faldier, orders Axtot is 
paraitte to get his ſhield ready, ind to make it bright, “that 


*«« it may dazzle the eyes of the enemy, and confound them in 
„ the midſt of battle.“ Plautus here p ys with words; the one 
atic; meaning the ſharpneſs of "fight, the other ce . front of 
*« battle,” or "i bard in array.” g 4 rern. g 


\ „„ k 


— by bribes. 
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What are theſe; frauds; tricks: and ſtrata- 
gems, but the effect of reaſon? O excellent 
gift of the Gods! Without brag be aura 
could. not have ſaid not 2451 


o 24 bete ” 127 Lc 14 > | 


« Find me out the old man; th have ot medi 
< hatching for bim in my Bead” * 

But let us paſs from 08 Ade 
The pretor * as his ſeat. To judge wh 1 
The man Who ſet fire'ts bur Afchives- 
ſecretly was that villainy . 1 8 
Sofius,; an illuſtrious TEEN kni 
Picene * field, confeſs d the fact. Ae is 
to be * * He who forg 5rd the po re- 
giſters ; Alenus, an artful. fe ow, Who coun- 
terfeited tlie hand-writing of the fix offifers!. 
Let us call to mind other proceſſes ; ; that of 
the gold of Toloſa*, the conſpiracy of Ju- 


gurtha a Let us trace back | the TR 


I 
4/Y 19 7 46,0 


on” . 
Terence. * 

© The gntient Romans hall @ Judicial, Sem . 4 mer 
prætor; and he ſat, with inferior j judges attendin —＋ 
of our chief juſtices, Sgſum it proctor, = which [ dubt DN he 
right reading, Lambinus reftored from ati old copy, o The com- 
mon reading was /eſum ite precer. | 
bd Picenum was a region of Italy. 


i The er primi hers general receivers of All taxes and tri- 
butes ; and they were obliged to make good, out, of thair own 
fortunes, whatever deficiencies were in the publick treaſury. 


fn E Cepis, oben conſul,” ſeized af Toloſa, id 


hind here means; as Dr. Davis obſerves; 
Is wh Sar prince e an 


5 
OT 


*- 


the 


-- « of 


" 46 4 
\ * 4 » * E a 
4.» miu Ac 
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pretended, and another done. 


+. 


laid againſt Tubulus for bribery in his judis 
cial office; and ſince that, the proceedings of 
the tribune Peduceus coneerning the inceſt of 
the veſtals. Let us refle& upon the trials which 
daily happen for aſſaſſinations, poiſonings, em- 
bezzlement of publick money, frauds in wills, 
againſt which we have a new law ; then that 
action againſt the adviſers or aſſiſters of any 
theft; many laws concerning frauds in 
guardianſhip, breaches of truſt in partnerſhips 
and commiſſions in trade, and other violations 
of faith, in buying, felling, borrowing or 
lending; the publick decree on à private 
affair by the Lætorian law; and laſtly, that 
ſcourge of all diſhoneſty, the law againſt 
fraud, propoſed by our friend Aquillius ; tha 

fort. of fraud, he fays, by which one thing is, 


—_y 
5 4 ” g 


Can we then think that this plentiful foun- 
tain of evil ſprung from the immortal Gods ?. 
If they have given reaſon to man, they have 
likewiſe given him ſubtilty, for ſubtiley is, 
only a deceitful manner of applying reaſon to 
do miſchief. To them likewiſe me muſt owe 
deceit, and every other crime, which, with 
out the help of reaſon, would neither have 
been thought of or committed. As the old 
woman» with'd 5 1 
enn That 


m Tubulus was pretor, and is ſaid to have fled bis country at 
the Expiration of the time of his prætorſhip, on account of the 
bribes which he openly. received in his office..,, = 


« ” 


The Lxtorian law was a ſecurity for thoſe under agen againſt 
extortioners, &c, By this law all debts contracted under tuenty- 
hve years of age were void. | 221 0 1 a 

This is a quotation from a tragedy cf Envius call d Medea; 
in 
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That to the fir, which on mount Pelion grew. 
C The ax had ne'er been laid, a 


ſo we ſhould wiſh the Gods had never bel 
ſtow'd this ability on man; the abuſe of 
which is ſo general, that the ſmall number 
of thoſe who make a good uſe of it, are 
often oppreſs'd by thoſe' who make a bad 
uſe of it; ſo that it ſeems to be given ra- 
ther to help vice, than to promote vittue | 
amongſt ˖ÿG6²ei 88 
his, you infiſt on, is the fault of may, 
— not of the Gods. But ſhould we not laugh 
a phyſician or pilot, though they are weak 
pry if they were to lay the blame of their 
ill ſucceſs on the violence of tlie diſeaſe; or 
the fury of the tempeſt? Had there not been 
danger, we ſhould' ſay, who' would hape ap- 
ply d to you? This reaſoning hath ſtill greater 
force a the Deity. The fault, you ſay, 
is in man, if he commits crimes. But why 
was not man endued with à reaſon incapabſe 
of producing any crimes ?' How could the 
Sods err? we leave our effects to our 
children, it is in they are well be- 
ſtowyd; in which we may be deceived; but 
owe can the _— bs eived! As 3 
*. Try [ en 


in which the old woman (Modes nurſe) impites ulfthe vil 
which happen'd to Medea and her family, to the ſhip in which 
the — fail d; ſhe therefore wien that the wood, of, 
welch it wes doile, had never been fell'd ; ſo the Academic im- 
tes all human ills to reaſon, and therefore wiſhes there was 

ſock thing. N is more evident than that moſt human 
Ms ariſe from a want of obedience to the rule of right, which 
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when he truſted his chariot to his ſon Phaeton, 
or as Neptune, when he indulged his fon 
Theſeus in granting him tliree wiſhes, the 
conſequence; of which was the deſtruction of 
Hippolitus ?? Theſe are poetical fictions, 
Truth ſhould proceed from philoſophers. 
Yet, if thoſe poetical Deities had foreſeen 
that their indulgence would have proved fatal 
to their ſons, they muſt have been thought 
blameable for it. | ane] 

Ariſto 1 of Chios uſed often to ſay, that the 


. philoſophers do hurt to ſuch of their diſciples 


as take their good doctrine, in a wrong, ſenſe ; 
thus the lectures of Ariſtippus might pro- 
duce debauchees, and thoſe af Zeng, pedants. 
If this be true, it were better. that philoſophers 
ſhould be ſilent, than that their diſciple 
ſhould be corrupted by a Wippen 
their maſter's meaning; ſo if, reaſan, which 
was beſtow d on mankind. by the Gods with a 
15 deſign, tends only ta, make men. more 


btle and fraudulent, it had heen better for 


i | : bs : 
em never to have received, iti" There could 


be no excuſe for a e wha pre 0 
wane to a patient, knowing he Would 


200 N 539 49S 25 1110 2111. 113 Mt; 


{:®;The three wiſhes of Theſeus were, that he might be able 
to return from hell; to find his way out of the famous laby- 
rinth ; and that Neptune would forward the death of his ſon 
lippalitus. Theſeus's anger to his ſon aroſe from a falſd-a0- 

don of his attempting the vinue | of, his mothergidclaw-: 

' Pippolitus is ſaid to have been thrown out of his 


Chariot, and kill'd, as he was flying from Theſeus, his fathrs, 

Theſeas was the ſan; of eus, and is hers call d che ſon f 

Neptune, becauſe of his. ſerocity . ans s non 2118 ki 
4 Ariſto was a Stoic, and a diſciple of Zenañ 
He was ſcholar to Socrates. | 
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it, and immediately expire. Your providence 
is no leſs blameable in giving reaſon to man, 
who, ſhe foreſaw, would make à bad uſe of it. 
Will you ſay ſhe did not foreſee it? Nothing 
could pleaſe, me more than/fuch an acknow- 
ledgment. But you dare not, I know what 
a ſublime idea you entertain of her.. 
But to conclude. If folly, by the unani- 
mous conſent of philoſophers, is allow d to be 
the greateſt of all evils, and if no one ever 
attain d to true wiſdom, we, whom you ſay 
the immortal Gods take care of, are conſe- 
8 a ſtate of the utmoſt miſery. For 
t nobody is well, or that nobody can be 
well, is in effect the ſame thing; and, in my 
opinion, that no man is truly wiſe, or that no 
man can be truly wiſe, is likewiſe the ſame 
thing. But I will inſiſt no farther on fo ſelf- 
evident a point. Telamon in one verſe de- 
cides the — If, ſays he, there is a 
N | 


divine providence, _ \ 
| © Good men would be happy, bad men-miſezable.” 
Put it is not fo! If the Gods had regarded 


mankind, they ſhould have made them all 
virtuous, or at leaſt thoſe who were virtuous, 
bappy. Why therefore was the Carthaginian* 
in Spain ſuffer d to deſtroy thoſe beſt and 
7M 1 e 


„This Carthagivian was Afdrubal, brother to Hannibal. 

; The two Scipios, whom he kilbd, were Cneius and Publius. 
They took great part of Spain from the Carthaginians, and lok 
again. . a - 


— y__- 
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Maximus loſe his ſon, the conſul? Why did 
Hannibal kill Marcellus? Why did Cannæ 
deprive us of Paulus? Why was the body of 
* * deliver'd up to the cruelty of the 
Carthaginians? Why was not Africanus pro- 1 
tected from violence in his own houſe ? | 
To theſe, and many more antient inſtanees, 
let us add ſome of later date. Why is Ru- 
tilius -, my uncle, a man of the greateſt virtue 
and learning, now in baniſhment ? Why was 
my friend Druſus aſſaſſinated in his 'own 
houſe ? Why was Scævola, the high-prieſt; 
that pattern of moderation and prudence, 
maſſacred before the ſtatue of Veſta? Why; 
before that, were ſo many illuſtrious citizens 
ok to death by Cinna ? Why had Marius, 
che mant N of men, the power to 
R 3 { 1:15], gauſtz 
IL GOT, (0G, nb 


tQ. Fabius Maxim , ſurnamed CunAator, from a 
4 delaying,” of whom anius ſays, | 


cunttando reſtituit rem, 
TONE eee 5 > var 2 


» A village in Apulia, famous great.laughter 

of the 1 5 it is 2 Be oy fry to N. 2 "among = 
wa Paghus Fills, the Cl. r 

Marcus Attilius Regulus, a Roman and, Was 3 

ſoner by the Carthaginians in the firſt Punick war. He w 
ſent oat to Rome, in order to be exchanged for a number f 
aginians, then priſoners, but made uſe only of this oppor- 

ni uade the ns ta make no ge; 
2 nn Br affairs, e a . 
hs was put to a cruel death. 

Scipio Africanus was ſuſpected to have been _—_ by 
his wife, at his conntry houſe; Tx. edn wut . 
P. Rutilius Was ſentenced to banichment. on a falſe acou. 


I. 


bribery, by a combination of the publicans, gm. nor 


he kept a ſtrict hand, in Aſia, W 
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dauſe the death of Catulos ; à man of the 
greateſt dignity? But there would be no end 
of — ee examples of men made 
miſerable, and wicked men proſperous. | Wh 
did that Marius hve to an old age, and die ſo 
ha at his on houſe, in his ſeventh con- 
ſulſhipꝰ Why was that inhuman wretch 
Chang) permitted tb enjoy ſo long's reign ? He 
indeel met with deſerved puniſhment at laſt. 
But had it not been better that theſe inhuma- 
nities had been prevented, than that the au- 
| thor bf them ſhould be puniſh d afterwards? 
Varius, a moſt impious wretch, was given 
up to juſtice. If chis was = uniſhmettfor 
the murdeting Draſus by th rd, and Me- 
tellus by poiſon}! had it as been better to 
have preſerved their lives, than 0 have their 
death aven hep Varius ? 
thirty ei ears a 2 
ſos the moſt opulent 1 E 
and, before him, how many years Tia | Blk. 
ſtratus © tyrrannize in the . flower of 
b 1; 
 Phalaris * ang Apollodorus 0 «met with the 
« fate they deſetved.” But not till after they 
bad tortured =_ put to death dan room 
. Marius, at 
his = ata ra dl 4 de. er: 
choak's himſelf, to prevent the deſign of his enemy. 
d Syracuſe, in Sicily. 


© Piſiſtratus was thirty-three years —̃ Athenians. 
Davis. Cicero here rhetorically ih calls Achens the Bower of 


4 Tyrant of Agrigentum, in Sicily. 
2 Tyrant of Caflandrea, « city in Macedonia, 
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Many robbers have been executed; but the 
number of thoſe who+ have ſuffer d for. their 
crimes is ſhort of thoſe: "whom, "they have 
robb/d and murder d. 5 STOLL: 
Anaxarchus , Acheter of Demactitus, was 
$ by command of the tyrant of 
Cyprus; and Zeno of Elea * ended his life in 
tortures. What ſhall I ſay of Socrates ) 
whoſe death, as often as J read: of it in Plato, 
draws freſh tears from my eyes 1! 
If therefore the Gods really ſee every thing 
that happens to men, you muſt — 
they make no diſtinction between the good 
and the bad. Diogenes, the cynick, uſed to 
ſay of Harpalus, one of the moſt fortunate 
villains of his time, that the conſtant pro- 
ſperity of ſuch a man was a * of witneſt 
againſt the Gods. ) ii, b 
Dionyſus, of whom we hows: before tþo- 
ken, after TT r 
Min 2 Wh 


cut to 


« Laertins ſay be was poonded to death in lr 
__ y command of Nicocreon, . of Cyprus,” Ni 
creon had fome reaſon for his reixnim et. according Wa dos, 


Sc eee — 29 eee 
thin 2 quiet) e b ar 1 


the l. head 1 te 
creon./ Aﬀer the death of Alexander, * — him- 
ſelf as related. The ſame biogra Ae tells us, Der ü ere 
as they were pounding yd out, grind, grind, 

* (meaning his hody) of Fanden, or you canndt hurt 


4% Anaxarchus. 


Elea, a city of Lucania, i in Italy. gunner which | 
Zeno was put to death, is, according to Diogenes Laertius, 
uncertain. 


That great and man was YI of n 
divinity of the Sed. or bie country; he Was On J, C 


died by drinking a glafs of poiſon. 
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: ach Locris, ſet ſail for Syracuſe, and, 
ving a fair wind during his voyage, ſaid, 
witk a ſmile, © ſee, my friends, what favour- 
t able winds the immortal Gods beſtow upon 
„church; robbers. Encouraged. by this proſ- 
rous event, he proceeded in his impiety, 
When he landed at Peloponneſus, he went 
into the temple of Jupiter Olympius, and 
diſrobed his ſtatue of a golden mantle of great 
weight, an ornament which the tyrant Gelo 
had given out of the ſpoils of the Carthagi- 
nians, and at the ſame time, in a jeſting 
manner, ſaid, that a golden mantle was too 
heavy in ſummer, and too cold in winter; 
then, throwing a woollen cloak over; the ſta- 
tue, ſaid, this will ſerye for all ſeaſons. 
At another time, he order'd the golden beard 
of Æſculapius of Epidaurus * to be taken 
away, ſaying that it was abſurd for the fon 
< to have a beard, when his father had none. 
He likewiſe robb'd the temples of the ſilver 
tables, which, according to the antient cuſtom 
of Greece, bore this inſcription, * To the 
«« good. Gods, ſaying, © he was willing to 
ce make uſe of their-goodneſs;” and, without 
the leaſt ſcruple, took away the little golden 
emblems of victory, the cups and.coronets, 
which were in the hands of the ſtatues, ſay- 
ing, he did not take, but receive aa” 3 
| 2 It 
Tyrant of Sicily, | A NE: 
A city of Peloponneſus, where Eſculapius was worſhipped, 
i AEiculapins was uſually repreſented with a beard, as an 


emblem of ſagacity, proper for the God of phyſick; and his 
father Apollo witkout any, as an indication of perpetual youth. 
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« for it would be folly: not to accept good 
“ things from hyp to whom we are 
« conſtantly praying for favours, When they 
« ſtretch out their hands towards us. In 
hort, bat he thus pillaged from the temples 
were, by his order, brought to the market 
place, and ſold by the common crier; and 


after he had received the money for them, he 
commanded every chaſer to reſtore what 
he had bought, within a limited time, to the 
temples from whence they came. Thus to 
his impiety towards the Gods, he added in- 
juſtice to man. Vet neither did Olympian 
Jove ſtrike him with his thunder, nor did 
Æſculapius cauſe him to die by tedious diſ- 
eaſes, and a lingering death. He died in his 
bed, had funeral ® honours paid to him, and 


n The common reading is in tympanidis rogum inlatus ef. 
This paſſage has been the occaſion of as many different opinions, 
concerning both the reading and the ſenſe, as any "paſſage in 
the whole treatiſe. Tympanym is uſed for a timbrel or 
tympanidia a diminutive of it. Lambinus ſays ympana were 
* ſticks, | with which the tyrant uſed to beat the condemned.” 
P. Victorius ſubſtitutes yrannidis for tympanidis. Athenzus ſays, 
that Timæus erected the funeral pile of Pionyſius, the tyrant, 
from which Dr. Davis ſtarts this emendation, in Timæi rogum ; 
that is, ſays be, the pile Which Timeus raiſed.”  Tympanis"is 
one of the various readings. Bouhier, amongf his readings, 
propoſes in pentapylis rogo illatus if, but that Is. t arbitrary; 
nd Markland has this conjecture, triumphantis in modum in rogum 
. Ulatus e, which is a better ſenſe, tho' not of authority, than any 
yet mention'd, he was carried to his pile in a triumphant man- 
& ner.” Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of the various read- 
ings of this paſſage ; which are of little importance to a tranſla- 
tion, and of no great advantage in the original. Antient authors 
differ as much on the death of this Diowyfius, as the critics 
60 about the reading of this paſſage, Juſtin ſays that he was 
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left his power, which he had wickedly ob- 
_ „ era to his 


ti Stood - 6055375 1471t 99% agar HA 


U rok {5 midt!reſthouie concern that I maintain a 
doQrine, which ſeems to authorize evil, and 
. which'm —— give a fanction to it, 
i conſcience, without any divine 'affiſtance, 
did not point out, 3 the 
difference between virtue and vice. Without 
conſcience man is contemptible. For as no 
family or ſtate can be ſuppoſed to be form d 
with any reaſon ur diſcipline, if there are no 
rds for actions, nor puniſhments 
for bad; fo we cannot believed a diving 
providence regulates the world, if there it 
no diſtinction been, the honeſt ann the 
wicked. P10 n g Of 2 rents bs 
But the Gods, you fay eget: trifling 
things; the little fields or vineyards of par- 
tieular men ate not their attention; 
and if blaſts or hail deſtroy cheir uct, 
Jupiter does not regard it; nor do kings 
extend their cart to the lower offices of 4 580 
. 1991049! 150 WY Wn of 10 
This argument might have — 
if, in bringing Rutilius as an inſtance, I had 
ny colnplan'd of” the Joſs of his farm at 
Formiœ: 


es domeſgcks. Boe Pliny, in egen wad, 
be died with j A eception of t he news of » 
4 e which is hot ferent Prong what Diodorus Sicult 
ſays. Other authors give other accounts, See Cornelius Nepos 
in his life of Dion, and Plutarch, Who = ah was e by 


e 9 
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Formife*,” but I ſpoke of a misfors 
tune a, his baniſhment. A N Pele 

All men agree that b benefits, 18 
1 corn olives, plenty of fruit 221 

, and, in ſhort, every conveniency 

per of life, are derived from the Gods y 
and indeed with reaſon; ſince by our virtue 
we claim applauſe, and in virtue juſtly glory: 
which: we e have no right to do, E 
the gift of the Gods, — nat A E 
merit. } 

When we are honour'd widths new di ities, 
or bleſsd with increaſe of riches ; when we 
are favour d by fortune beyond our expecta- 
tion, ot luekily deliver d from any 3 
ing evil, we return thanks for it to the Gods, 
and aſſume no praiſe to ourſelves. But who 
ever thank'd the Gods that he was a good 
man? We thank them indeed for riches; 
health, and honour. For thoſe we: invoke 
the beſt. and greate(t Jupiter; but not for 
wiſdom, | temperance and juſtice. No one 
ever offer'd a tenth of his eſtate to Hercules 
to be made wiſe v, It is reported, indeed, of 
Pythagoras, = he- facrificed an ox to the 
Muſes, upon 7% k made ſome new diſco«- 


deren W 


» A city in Campania, in — 2 
The original is ans which means the ſentence; 
of baniſhment amongſt the Romans, in which was contain'd 
loſs of goods and eftate, and the privileges of a Roman; 
in this tenſe L'Abbe d' Oliv tes it. 
We may as reaſonably "hank the Deity for wiſdom as for 
wealth or honour, for 8271 are equally the effects of natural cauſes. 
4 The forty-ninth propoſition of the firſt book of Euclid is 
unanimouſly aſcribed to him by the antients, Dr. you 
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believe its, becauſe he refuſed to ſacrifice even 
to Apollo at Dalbs, leſt he Rnd tte the 
altar nich blood. 

But, to return. It is nniverGally az virbed At 
good fortune We mult aſk of the Gods, 'but 
wiſdom muſt ariſe from ourſelves; and though 
temples have been conſecrated to the mind, 
to vittue; and to faith, yet that does not con- 
tradict their being inherent in us. In vega 
to hope, ſafety, aſſiſtance and victory, 
muſt rely upon the Gods for them; ng 
whence it follows, as Diogenes ſaid, that the 
proſperity of the wicked ceſtroys; the 2 of 
a divine providence.” +. 

4% But good men have bee gabelt 
They have ſo; but we cannot, with uny ſhew 
of realon, attribute that ſuccets to the” Gods. 
Diagoras, who- is call'd the atheiſt, being at 
Samothrace *, one of his friends Thew'd him 
ſeveral pictures of people who had endured 
very dangerous ſtorms; „ ſee, ſays h you 
ho deny a providence, how many have 
e been ſaued by their ptayens to the Gods.” 
« Ay, ſays —— I] ſee thoſe who were 
* ſaved; but here are thoſe painted who 
«< were ſhipwrecked ? Ad -nnothex! time; he 
himſelf Was i in a ſtorm, when the ſailors, be- 
ins Heatly alarm d, told him they juſtly de- 


nin g ct „o erve 


ki wt. Ad pen 01 ia ttt T4 arning, | & g* it is 
> 1 ke a very SF roble propoſition, the oundatio n of trigon9- 
) «« metry, of univerſal and various uſe in thoſe chien, * 
ligne about incommenſurable 0 e 7 
5 A le in in the as, ſea, not far from Thick. 

heſe votive es, or pictures, Were hung "op in he 
temples, 


vi G4 
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ſerved that misfortune for admitting him into 
their ſhip; when he, pointing to others un- 
der the like diſtreſs, aſi d them if they be- 
« lieved Diagoras was alſo aboard thoſe ſhips?” 
In ſhort, with regard to good or bad fortune, 
RY not n nw Fe 
ve 
„ The Gods, like kin re Nene 
i thing.” What * Wa between 
them!? If kings neglect any thing, want of 
knowledge may be pleaded in their defence; 
but ignorance cannot be brought as an excuſe 
for the Gods. Your manner of juſtifying 
them is ſomewhat extraordinary, When you. 
ſay, that if a wicked man dies without ſutfer- 
ing for his crimes, the Gods inflict a puniſh- 
ment on his children, his children's children, 
and all his poſterity. O wonderful equity of 
the Gods! What city would endure the maker 
of a law, which ſhould, condemn. a. ſan-or a 
grandſon for a e by che ior 
or the grandfather?f. 
Shall Tantalus“ anbippy eee 
No end, no cloſe, of this long ſcend of f 
When will the dire reward of guilt be Oe 
= RR . 
5 8 1 aaÞ 4; £4 Whether 
t Plutarch 8 in one of bis treatiſes, that Mon fays, 
* that if the Gods puniſh'd the children. of the wicked, 'it would 
be as ridiculons as the phyſician who ſhould y ply a medicine 
** to a ſo or grandſon lor the diſeaſe of the father or grand- 
« father.” D'Amyot. 


This paſlape is a | fragment from a tragedy of Attius. Myr- 
tilus was the fon of Mercury, whom Pelops, the ſon of Tantalus, 


thiew an clus ſaid to have ſerved u his 
into the ſea ; "agld-Tankalus is (al to have pb 
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Whether the poets have corrupted ' the 
Stixes, or the Stoics given authority to the 
cannot eafily determine; ' Both alike 
are to be conteran'd. If thoſe whoſe 
names have been branded in the ſatires of 
ax or -Archilochys*; were drove to 
deſpair, 10 did not proceed from the Gods, 
but had its birth in their own minds. 'When 
we ſee giſtus and Paris loſt in the heat of 
an impure paſſion, why are we to attribute it 
Nee when the crime, as it wore, Na 
| 9 . 


\Pelops: at RAS FUG which ke wade. for Frans ro 
30ds, to ſee if their Godſhips could diſcover the impo rg 
the m to he 80 


potts and mythologiſts condemn'd bir 
to ſtand up to his chin in water, with delightful apples bobbing 
t his mquth, and . Fee either to catch | r or $9 taſte 
je water. Thye „A an Oreſt ſtes, who. 
. ae Al 0 Gre Gb 


deaths ; which were | attribvted to-themiby-thepoets, as viſita- 
tions of the Gods upon them for the — their forefathers. 
Theſe tales may ſerve a poetical torn ; when. ſuch a doctrine 
as the innocent ering for for the nr Ara e point of reli · 
, it is 8 certain in * that N e Dri or Sea 
o it is intirely ignorant of the na e Dei 7 
as' Weh TH dar hee Greed red, the toll 2. 
ing ſenſe be ſaid to viſu the fins of the father upon third and 
fourth generation; a parent may, by his irregularities, contrad a 
jpeg anne eſcend 3 and be the occafion 
his into world with an im en 
of liſe. Theſe 29857 inevitable effects "of natur . but 
that God mould affiet the innocent for the guilty, "Wa 
45 as it is Weak. 


" Hipponax was a poet at "Eptiefus, e was 10 Sara, 


that Bu — drew a picture of voke laughter; for 
which nax' is an ew dere ri bel Kees nc en the 
he hang d bimſelf. Nn mOA Sf 755 AG Den Sp Iin 
Y —— had ifed Archilochus, the poet, t6 har 
ko to him, — _— 
which Arckilochds -is mid to have; — 
a ſatire in jambic verſe, that provoked him to hang Mel. 
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itſelf ? I believe that thoſe, who, recover from 
illneſs, are more 8 of Hip- 
pocra power of alapius 
than Sparta, regeiyed, her laws, from Lycurgus* 
rather than from Apollo; that thoſe eyes of 
the aden, Corinth; and C 

were pluck d out, the one by Critolaus?, the 
ng! * Haſdrupal*, >, Without the aſſiſtance of 
any divine anger, lince you yourſelves confeſs, 
that a —.— cangot poſſibly be ene on * 


rovoca 
te Bot  VIIFE'S Deity have affted * 


8 preſerved thoſe eminent cities? Un- 
doubtedly he could; for, accor to 
doctrine, his power is infinite, and Fay turd 
the-leait labour, and as nothing but the will 
is neceſſary to the motion of 8 our bodies, ſo 
. divine, will of the. Gods, with the like 
2 moue, and N all 
ee of 


are aka a0 100 co 
175 — and change, a 
* 2 1 en e 8 


Nath been often practiſed; and A Bed Ne 
= uy induce | de the peop -ople. the more readily to erg e 


dae be who, om 
ap ambaſſador, 1 


his com 
mitting violence ne 
8 1 Fol 8 der ths gde 
> Haſdrops! to the Rom un 

Aae provoked Pablns CrenchusSciior burn, ad unter: 


6: mid boJ0v07y * 8 „Al £ 


care to particular men. _— . 
3 — EY to chantrics 
n prople. If. therefore neglects ahbe 
2 nee „ 2 he ne- 
Mankind? e an 
3 50 OW] /. nn you. 0 mat the Gade d 
ugt. enter into all the littionei roumſtanees of 
yet hold that they diſtribute M ams 
among: memz-Sinoe ou Melee mn dreamslit 
| A pert jou{elve: this 1A >: 
"1 Thaketwhob calbriponth&-Oet: 
arg. partieuhak. 4. Divine aprouidence thirt- 
fore, gegauds wartipuls dentiy 
Faes they um more gti deiſure thim you 
ha rage vs td 2d O: as. 4? Jos 
Let. us. ſuppble the divine: pfovidbttee to 
bs greally bulied. that ſhevturnis: AhSU,ꝭũ tht 
Sci 1 et 12972 122% dens, 


i The Academic makes this in ſerence from the Stoical doc- 
e of providence ; nor is it an unjuſt inference. The dectrine 


5 — not 10 be deſended without mikiog all his a&ions 
of j 


/ ; a bis 8 
—— all bis actions 

er. Then can therefore be no 9 1 
ity towards particulars, h 


6 — have been very 


wiſdom; but as it grow 


Beck IH. f te GODS...) 2g 
ot g 


ſapports the earth, and rules the 
why does the-ſuffor fo many Gods te be 
un employed) Why is not the ſuperimntendume 


eas; 


of: buman affaire given to ſome of theſe Wc 
- Deities, which you ſuy are ine rade 


This is · che of what I Had e fay 


horn — ub the Nature of che Geds; not 
ih 2) 
merely to ſhew what an'obfcure point 


ehe Hut 
* ds, 
and with what difficulticy an explanation of it 
is attended. 


Balbus, obſerving chat Cotta Bad Eniſtr d 
ſevere, 


0 


ptovidence; a doc- 
ty and 


ſays he, againſt a —— 
trine eſtabliſh d by the Stoies with 
s too late, 1 I defer 
anſwer to another day. Our argument is 
of the baren ortance; it concerns 
altars a, our "temples, nay even 
the walls oGanvinidy which you prieſts hold 
ſacred; you, ho by religion defend Rome 
better than ſhe is defended by her ramparts. 
This is a cauſe, which, whilſt 1 have life, 1 
think. I cannot abandon, without impiety. 
There is nothing, replied Cotta, I defire 
more than to be confuted. I have not pre- 
tended ta decide this point, but to give you 
my private ſentiments upon it; and am very 


ſenſible of = great © Wb in — 
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No doubt of it,, ſays Velleius; we have 
— Far from one — — 
are ſent from Jupiter, w 

they are of little weight, re yet /f more im- 
than the diſcourſe of the Stoics con- 
the Natute of the Gods. 

ieee ga de d. es and we 
were trueſt; Fur thl of Blbus kendo 
to have the greates probability. ts 


0 e 


F they could he 
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2 the: following Daigniry 1 26: [nee 
zealous for the honour of the antienits; 
than for that of — — but tny intent 
is to purſue Enquiry into the Aſtronomy 
of the Antict et them I have yet ſeen it 
carried 5 ———— ſaying; chat I am 
afraid that ſeveral and Able writers 
have been obſtructed in their examinations 
into this, and ſome — = 12 by their 
attachment to particu af ms religion; 
which fcefms to have. — the cafe of the 
author of one of the midſt entertaining books 
that has been wrote on the fame*f@bjec;; I 
mean Mr; Baker's Reflections upon 
in which, with great knowledge and genius, 
endeavours to ſhew the inſuſſiciency of 
reaſon ; but I fear whenever we for- 

ſake that, to follow any other Hens it is like 
| ehe blind leading thy blind. # gt 
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8s! 

Dr. Halley a9 f that Thales was the firſt 
wh6/Coull predicx an eclipſe in Greece, about 
fig hundred years before Chfiſt; "Bis from ths 
— mote dun ' rieftions; preſſtved 
it 'Ptolomy's'Syntaxi the 97 ſevell 
hithdred years — Chrift; oe may tiatus 
rally” Con due dl thoſe' Oobſtrvutions were 
not in the infandy ef knowledge aongft dhe 
Chaldæans “ ſane anon. iin. 
\ cn Flipparchas' Kays out learned aſtronomer, 
amade the firſt catalogue of the fix d _ 
= Hot above 2h! huildred and fifty jcats before 
< Chriſt ; without ' which catalogue there 
* could be ſcarce ſuch a ſcience as aſtro⸗ 
| A. Wik ubmifion-46 his ſupetior 
crit in this noble fcience, I hall pr ol 
it Catalog ire the fx lars (op male | 


| ma efche 
9 have ef 


. hte ref 


| ö | — from che wriut — 
2Fdoubt not buf Dt. Hulley rights 
Tyche e 


; and K to-Ptolomy, 0 being 
Ledde 2111 10 201924 LOR QUE! . .-[\incarer 


of ge Arn Qt. 3 21, 91203 ESI Jha. aH 
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* on „er nd Ae * 
and ap 977 of the Antients. 1 
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nearer in their eee they ee 
However, the fame great nuſter . 
aſſured me, e gee 1 
ject. that th anche 0 5 1 5 the 
fixe planets in I 75 the 
« Pe EE Gr Pas, ER dhe nie 

wandering, ſtarz, is agreeable, 20; js delt 
aſtronomical Ser tbe excepting; — 
particular, e Heſperus, Helis ſcnrrus, ) 
which is, chens ſaid never 10, go org than two. 
figns from tha ſun; but. Yps alley, n NI 
judgment I much depend, told. mei it ever 
gees but oge and a half, 4c} 4 blugy 


e e eee 
{ at, dne nd s, 
e oy > pr relve ſigns, and, 0 0 Ra 
given the fix'd, Rars their! in thaix 


rent hemilphgrgs, ſeparated Po was — 
erident from the Hhœnomens of, Artus, 
as J. obſerved hefare, Bound L.nen.@g hun 
dred and fifty ye 3 arehiys,z1 Hm 
which + time N ee 
doxus, and frpm e — 
who Were near ONO $ before fy 
Toy e - ants He which ale 18 
that m Id, (tags * 42 
th plges nd ys at Ahe ch 


they; nw 154 Dam ing the 
bookjot.his Wonks'p A ne Bene 
with, the rifing 2 An of the Pleiades. 


His belt precept there is @ to reap: when the 
Piriades rc; mer qi * ite,” 
Itnithediately after 8 Precepr, 8 4 

* 


fl 


mical Gb. 
Na 55 


ntl Gn 5 Oe poo 


{4{[Thanos a: Asen en ſorty ae RUN Un! 

neben nights, conceal/d from ee r * 
But in the oui of the revolvidg yea, 

4 Wien the (walh harps the ſcythe, again appar? | 


"The time, bays the ſcheltaſt Tizetzes eh 
which they lye forty days and forty 
concald Lom 1 eye, is partly in 155 
— | partly ip May, which continues 71 
e the vicinity f the fun at th 
ME ne, p! 
Jt 


Plexadss ; in April he, paſſes th: 
we "May, through Taurus ; in 
; which last ügn the Pleiades 
and they have | 12 ſituation | 
as. K 700 1 75 or is this the 


mA e 


Baie A bebe ave bel 
1 e age; 1 
Ws Nh by Pliny, who fays, *actor- 
ding te to Heſiod, in whoſe has we have 2 | 
gone (4:15 den beok 


ard Anatawy of d Antiqnts,, 263 
© book. of aftronomy, | | 
* of,ithe; Pleiades; is n N the 


** autumn equinox. 

I muſt here obſerve, that in che poem call'd 
The Shield of Hereules, which is a- very 
antient pieee, not Hefiod's, thete is 
a deſeription of the conſtellation Perſeus, 

wpols, Hguge anſwers nenrly, $o that Abe 
1 5 t Maps. 0898; 


a0 . e ſtill higher ah the age br 


Je Newton, in his Chro 5 
6g of antient Kingdoms amended,” 
has one tak 


u 
onomical poſition of the uinoctial 4 
ſtitial irs at the KO 995 
ſerve He fays the equinoctial Co- 
then baſ'd throu the middle of Ari 
ut Was the tutor of A. illes, 'who 
> principal, hero in the Trojah war, and 
uf haye 7 years ons Heſi6d* 
; 1 1s of ng ſignification\to me," 
is nquiry, Whether Sir Ilaac Newton's 


Pen or ro ng 2011 om he draws 
fr then 17 wy nab es 


N KOs hundred 

ven Lg ſth Bly i ch hriſtian 

PII gw ns is t tt 0 her, in 
e ae e 

joe, 77 ole pin times. t 
| SIGs: ew. TE 8 tk 1 have no doubt; 
| [ll has obſerved i, tlie 
* back. of 4 1 1 8 contain ee _ 
Winy 106 d 

N 9vat} 57 ien 8), 8 4 50 1 Tit 
A5 h Confutation of Sir Iſaac —.— 5 G 


er An Dequiryinto: the Nftronm SE 


trees engt i And wvannbtorovtt over: / 
„ bpxtbohures/wntels thaniſevenicgnturies is 
* eenaihln[yary Hiffetent fromm the) midiile of 
SY vchibhnis ut acdingleranterſeciony (|| 
<< ant tht backs determines 2 
<< thronghovwhioh art af th hac the ou 
ee ths days tf Chiu Sir Iſaac) 
ern do ſign, in bis . Cheonalugy of an 
e . ent te reduct 


. 


of This otyn rg mate 2: to knobk:downcnalt /. 
2 and by this ſingle inſtance 
3 inference from the colures mouing 
oven the backt of Aries, we may ſae how te 
moſt conſiderabie men in particular ſuienaes 
may bei hlinded by their favour. uo particular 
ſyttems. However,” from! hence it A phin 
that tie heavens were read, omx 
was. improved. toia ſcience; in e 
Greece id remote tom us. 00 Mi h ell 
I ſhall here give, from! Dr. Gregory's | 
<< Elaments of 4 neal Aſtros 
„% nmy, a catalogus of the: fix d oy 
known to the antients,/and»as:by them 
ina cht different chemiſphares. — } 
ſomeroblervationsonitheir figures. The an- 
tients have diſtribited — Id fi d ſtars viſible in 
our temperate. zds into: forty eight images, 
twelye. of-iwhith are placed: Kg the Whole 
length of the aadiad. The northern fax are, 
Aries, 2 . DO Cancer, Leo, and 
| RATE. ns * as. Virgo; 


— 
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Virgog 2 ba 
ittarius Capricorn quarius und Piſces: 
Tho uthern figures ure plate in the dem- 
ſpheres,,-fepuzatotþ fuom ne Aandthey7 by» thee © 
and thene art aa the nere 
thenn haniiphese; thb Littho chrꝭ the Greatar 
Bear Draco, Cc ph¹U,,Lt Boetet; the Northern ' 
Cramno Hercules Lyra, Cygnus, Gaſſiopeia 
Perſeula, Andromedhynthe H riangleg : Auriga 
Pegaſus, Equulcus, the Dolphin loSagitra, |: 


2 K — Vo tlloſoc 
ds-addidnthe cunſtellatidns of 


—— Con Berenioct the firſt 
of which was made of the unfuvinid ſtars he: 
ttary near th Bagle; ic 
RR madetof-' thoferians: 
forrudanear:therfaqn's Fail: Ptotomy makes 
——— and Equuleus 
to Fegaſus. Ino the ſouthern» hemiſphere mum 
fifteen comſtellations knovrn to-rherantientss:!! 
CatugpuEndains: Læpus, Orion, the Grat 
Dog, the Little Dog, the iSi pHνν,¶Seν, Hydra 
Cruter Corvus theoCentaun, Hapus;:Arg, 
thecdtuthern Crown, handithe gᷣduthern Fah d. 
The Greeks; imthe figures aut names of the 
cohſtullations, and cf the planet, folloπ ..rr 
formen ages in ſome, ant; gaveihames tu othtrs 


from a (uperſtitions|regard''to- their religiong 


and: the maraes of ſome of the d tellat ions 
were: ariginally givem in reſpect to che momo 
ries af ſome eminent: perſons. That the N 
could not be given before. thentimesofo tile 

cee ſrom whom theytock the names is“ 


certain; 


$66: nu into therAironomy. 


ceetagni;/( but thoſe are of great 
Gepheus was :an:HEthiopian king, and — 
corded ta have bern a great aſtromumiei g 
Cailiopeia was his wife, and Andromedactheir 
daughter: Pirfeus was the lover of: Andro. 
meda,) und Pegaſus 1 
fable is told i and the whale famil 
all. are: — the heavens in — ary 
—— 0 aſtronomers: I eannot cm- 
this i 


without -obſerving, .thavithe 
euinſtallations have ſtall the ſame names + 
gures, and places, with very little variation; 
which the antients gave them exceptirig thoſe 
eanſtcllations lately diſcover d in a part ofthe: 
world: unkriown 410: thoſe which we eall-rthe 
—_— 11 16 g0149y494 mlb od) has. Moold ods to 
It is certain from the hach I 
have advanacd, that aſtronomy, was improved 
by the Grerks to a ſcience above a:thouſand 
years before Chriſt; and that it had not its 
riſe in Greece; iö a8 Certain. -Porphyry tells us 
that Califthenzs> brought from Babylon to 
Greece: obſecyations made near two thouſind 
years before:the time of Alexander the Great; 
the truth oi which has been diſputed by ſome, 
but] know nb why; unleſs ãt is becauſe ſuch 
obſervations may break linioi ſame 
yam o bor 12d; on 3d400b 1 
zu muſt abt endimy Enquiry into the Aſtro- 
numy of the Arltients,iavabout taking notiue 
vf Hofidonius's iphert qnontion d by Cicero, 
im his fecond: baok 5; of nh Natura off thr 
a Godb. It is nt ſoimubh ſpoke of ;bycen- 


201012 tient 


of the human body, and of the paſſage of the 
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tient authors as Archimedes's ſphere q but from 
what-1s there ſaid of it, we have no raſom co 
think t anferior . enen den o . bun 
Io procead ta my Enquiry into the Aua 
tomy of the Antients ; in Which IT ſhall endesa 
vour to ſhew that they were not ſtrangers to the 
ofñices oſ the arteries, the veins, and tho marves, 
and the circulation of the blood. 
It from Cicero's ſecœond hook of 
«the. Nature of che Gods, chat they, had a 
knowledge of the circulation of the blood, the 
3 it from tho heart through cer- 
ages to. the lungs, and its return from 
dine by other certain aflages ; and Hip- 
poerdtes often ſpeaks! of the conſtaht motion 
of the blood, and the diftribution of it through 
bar Ide paſſage of the chyle, in its 
sin hee body, 'and' its ſecre- 
punk Nl on the Tied, is mention d in the fame 
book of Cicero. i b. 1 516 A > 
Celſug tells us that a-Gcrs-2rtiOti the 
aaticats made their experiments on. living: a 
well as dead bodies 31 which. cnſtom,. as much 
25 ĩt may ſavour of bar barity, :vertainly 
them a greater irifight into 1 5 ſtructufe « of tis the 
human body, thah if their. c were 
coiined to dead bodies. . do 
I doubt not but en anatomy have 
gives. more exact actaunt of the ſtructure 


blood throu I every part, than that is nom 
to be found among the, 8 


ual 60 the fubjea. What we have in 


Ci icero 8 


3F —.— — oy. 
e upon as Ae 
ohh, cle L runs gysgrthe 
e c human frame as 
being i feinen * 


here e an extrachpf. thed eſoription 


. a een f e of Wine 


84 
4p 15 Expolition of of bd be 
| pay Body. 937 BH ION * 
mung dus front ban 
OY 70 555 Geben ption o of dhe rteries. 1 
"fd The Heart throws the bleed ind ge 
4 great ärterieg j. ont of which is nüffied 
% aorta, the other arteria pulmonatts,' ce 
det. The gerte ditcibutss the blood to all 
e of th bbdy; for the nSffHHHent 
of te pucin/ and 155 che ſecretion” of Al. 
cc ferent fluids IK nah 90730 291thnt ® 
28*ngquT helarleria pumenaril cutkies the Ve- 
„ nal blood through all the capillary veſſels 
i of 45 lun 
2 Bare fat"; gredt f gene ral arteries 
Are > dalidett 25 b acer and 
Anta & great number af ramifications." a 


I». 


ACN 10 Wo sc nd 3K Of 1 "10 2 (16911 


ng 9 5 WiN.“ 


;buted $510 0 5 


2 oy go” 80 
the Body by 1 5 815 g gta 
5 0 0 «teh wr row "thees 
Ine by Jools 15 7 
| 79 8.7 re, 2 Vena Tul monaris. 


« 2, The 


nd Anthony fb Antanth- 269 
t 2. The — cava varries back ts 


en right auricle of the heart the Hdd obnvey” 
«. bythe aort¹⁴ to all: the pattô bf the 60 Yo 
except what , 2 th Ht flo | i 


& ge, it receives all this blood! 
« arterial ramifications in put dil 
in part 1 * [5-44 ON 
2 The vera rece 
ied to the floatinę vat 

by the urrerih cinch, and f 
tem, and a ee , 
« and from then 8 Ain 
4. The e ag s  coriveys to the 
«pulmonary ſinus, orobeft aurialt of the heart, 
Lahe bind carried to the lungs by the wereri# 

* prmongris, REBORN 19116: ly” CLELLY * 
Ale 1 To theſe thteh vtins tuo others 
be added, viz; thoſe/tehich belong — 
*«:Jarly;to che heart and its aurirles, andiche 
“ fſinuſes of the dura niater. lit st 

The auricles may be lodled ag 
bf Wannen fi MoH bobld an 4 


| go ah. — * 
e © A deer iption. of the, ee 
tt ll the nervesof tab ieh a 
come from the cererum ror arebellumyby* 
means of the medulla oblongata, or medu 
ſbinaliss they in pairs, e bundles reg ularly 


* diſpoſed in en a bn 
46 | 
tk, whe te T E 


6», The HerVeg⸗ + . 
o du, forthe in fd part, 1 rot 525 


1 =. 


— 2 hikes Grace . 


on. Thoſt of 

| en detior i of the es ſarr umi bas 
way r tem pairs of 

fafticuli, or nervous truncles bf tlie 
« — eblongura, nme of which g0 out ſe- 
4 toly! through holes of tlie 
ut crm; and the tenth, which utiſeg 
rom the e of that medulla, paſſes 
through the great occipital! foramen n. 
20 1 the ſpinal maro 
'b5 Ane pairs“ 3. D112, dun 210 ; 1 
There ure many more distributions of the 
nerves, which need no more to bre menttend 
here than all the various btunehes and turlifi- 
entions of cht arteries and wein. 7 
Whatevet difference there may be zn the 
account: of the dit] d offices of thoſt 
parts as related by Cicero, and thoſe de- 
ſcribed by Winſlow, we ruſt not preolpi⸗ 
tately impute Tully's account to the want of 
ke the antlers; beeuuſe 
in the ſecond 


better 
what is {aid on this ſubject, 
book of the Nature of the Gods; is ne 
ther the · writing of a proſeſs d anatomilty not 


ix it introduded as a Rem! er 

as an illuſtratien of another ſubiect :! 
I che antients knew che'chiculation of the 
blood, the queſtion that ariſes is, what are 
the diſcoveries which are aſeribed to Dr. 
2170 r faint! tit Hom <2. Harvey "Þ 


- bd * . 


tenor ²˙ ͤ A . 1 EY 


and Anatemy if che Antigens. 29s = 


Harvey d 
by another hand wich indeftigahiz pains 
3 
out the body, in them whale: jonrnt 

and to the heart, ſo 1a3%Ktei demmmiints; 
«4 even; to the) maſt minoredualous / nat vnly 
that the blood: cirdulates thaugh the iungs 


and the heatt, but dhe very; how; 
Land che time|4n-which thatcgruat, + 


« /perforat'd.” |; /DhisdiſcoveryafDraddate 
vey 9 has been of great uſe zobut the ſame 
diſcovery may have been made in ages far 
remote from our times, may hate been loſt 
in one age and country, and made again in 
another. How@ter,as: wen cannot prove it, 
we cannot poſitively ſay it has bern ſo. 99988 
Amongſt the ravage that hat been made by 
time over the writings of the antients, ſome 
books of anatomy have been loſt; and hat 
they contain d we cannot tell, though Galen 
ſeems to have gonſulted all he had wrote 
before him, and ere extant i his time. 
They who would know! what ſkill the 
antients had in practical ſurgeri. and in the 
inſtrumnents neceſſary for it, may learn, iti a 
run meaſure, fron what: that eminent ant 

1 9 —7—7ꝙ———— has 
leit 1 | abject, printed in Dr. Wot- 
ton's Reflect ic upon Antient and Modern 
Learniag. If weicnquire,” fays he, into 


T6 Ito TY 291 16413 tou 2111 the 


J. oz n G. Hin 210 5 | 
n De. Wotton's Refletions upon Antient ad Maden 
Learning, * chap. 18, | 


Ar Enquiry into the Aſtronomy, &c. 


in in ſurgery, we ſhall be 

that we have ſo — 

* e ourſelves beyond the 
ͤtients, or tobe tempted to — 
as the faſhion is among thoſe who! know 
<« little, and have read nothin 2 we 
tt gannat give ſtronger or Wein 
FProofs of our o) ignorance, as well 2 
Er * Mull eiche 'b tenor? £ 
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Mentioned is in Cictro's Treatiſe vf the 
Nature of Werd 


ol \THALES. mk 
HALES laid the foundations of} phi- 
loſophy, and eſtabliſh'd a ſet na 

the Ionic, from Ionia, the place of his birth. 


He. died in the fifty- ei hth your of 4 
5$0 years before Chriſt, F head | 


ANAXIMANDER. 


A diſciple of Thales; though twenty-nine 
fo Yung be than his maſter, he died before 

im. In the fifticth Olympiad, he is fad to 
have difeover'd the obliquity of the * 


He lived 576, years before Chriſt. 


br ANAXIMENESs. giglib“ 

A diſciple'of Anaximander. According to 
Euſebius, he flouriſſi d about the ſamie period; 
though Diogenes Laertius places hin ſome- 
thing: later. org 5 Ar before Chrit. 


. 
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Kg Non ANE S. | 
Chief of a {et "call the Elentic, frog the, 


perſons who compoſed it. We know not who 
was his maſter, though ſame authors aſſert 


that he was diſciple of Archelaus ; but 
Archelaus was thaſter to Soctates, and lived 
after the tiint of Ne dncs,” as appears 
from Cicero. Achd. Queft. iv. $7. He lived 
546, years/belpge Fhrlt.. „ „ | 

frag off  IPYTHAG®@RA'S 121 A 
* the firſ who aſſumed the name of 
iloſo a is ſect Was Gard the Italie, 
ecu tau n Cfotona." He we g 

01 nw: fs, Tal 1 
wy years, b NO off fi 2091 & word gt . im 1910 


by bite d CME ON}: bus 25 


of Crotoria,” 2 diftiple of H 
lived 521 year 8 funk 


HR BA CLIT US. 10 
ohe of «fe which had'dor many Fol- 


lowers: he was, e Chuin of Xeno- 


phanes. Is 
2169 „ Fe Wed Sand & 10 5 qionb 6 
PARMENIDES... 510150 
A diſciple of Sod: 


fault with Plato, ahd pot not N reaſon, for 

making Parmenides. a dotenporary with! 

crayes. Ferit deed plares Paremchides th the 
nitetiah Olyinipiad, 2 rhiſtike whicthe pto- 
wt fell into by 2 editions 


30 7. -'of 


' of the Greek Philoſophers. 275 
of Laertius, which have the ninety-ninth 
Olympiad inſtead of the Sr, He 
lived 501 years before Chrift Ie — 5 Ä 5 "TT = 


+ 'D I 06'EN'ES; fi 11 _ p 

of Apollonia, diſciple, g e 
. makes him c eee ehe axar 
goras. He 2 491 Y SRL 110 


e 21634 Oþ2 


A diſciple of '/Atiaximienes! THe was the firſt 


who taught philoſophy at A, rh far befgre 
his time, the followers of I — e Fe 


themſelves to lonia. ben 555 | 
Laertius, he was born in third 
Olympiad, taught at Athens in the one 22 
dred and chird, aal died in the one hundred 
and ee me es Aer pater 
C riſt. 2 E N 6.5 n= 187 F 3): 


Of Elan, the Viſciple anfl Wopted ſon of 
P EE 469 years before Chriſt. 


11 9 0 51 &v7 20 1% 
hide wo Un. 285 ede 2H. .concdy 

A diſciple of Zeno. lived 451 Years 
before Chriſt: J (1 1 AAMAAT 


Dun 20%0 [iotb A 

1 MA 0 D 1 101 ür 
Ofahs E 1s; cal 

diſgi ple e 75 | 


5 5 
takes „ Dodwell — ny ef 
and not 


maſter was anoth 
Y 2 DEM O- 


antient one. 
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© \DEMOCRITUS, | 

A diſciple of Leucippus. He was one year 
older than Socrates. According to various 


authors, he lived to the age of one hundred, 
He flouriſh diaz years before Chriſt. 


RATES, 


N who was a follower 
f Anaxa Ihe time when he flouriſh'd 
may, perhaps, beſt be determin d by the firſt 
repreſentation mr the Clouds of Ari ophanes. 


He lived 422 years before Chriſt." 


0 elqicl. 5 Pod 60 NAS. 
| 90 * | 1 2 A, 

a: x | ame | Ache Atheiſt. that Abe 
nians ſet a. price * 179 te head . He lived about 
e Cl... 


bK J l 48. 


Diſciple of Democritus. Laertius tells us 
that he flotiriſhd about the ſeventy-fourth 
Olympiad. This muſt be a 3 as the 
diſciple could not poſſibly flouriſh ten years 
before his maſter was born. He lived . 4 


Wars War W * has algpziet MAT: 


XENOPHOX. 
- Adifciple of. Socrates. Be followed, the 
younger Cyrus to the armyii and . or 


rinth. He = TY years before Chriſt, 


b a 


5 . dd: 
| yy | "ARE 


044d 
9 l 


13 
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| ARISTIPPUS, ; | 
A diſciple of Socrates, a-native of 3 
where he founded a ſect call d the Mu 
He lived: 396 years before Chriſt. 


ANTISTHDMNES, 


A A diſciple of Socrates. He founded the ſect 
of Cy nics, which was afterwards ſwallow d up 
in that of the Stoics. cen 894 Neun 
before Chriſt. 4017818215 


AM Sg 1 1]. 31+ 


The moſt illuſtrious of all the diſciples of 
Socrates. to whom he attach'd himſelf at the 
age of twenty. He tauglit . at 
Athens, in a place call'd the A 
whence his followers took the name of = 


e He e lived 380 years, before Chriſt. 


DAIOGEN ES. 2e 1*., 4 
4. The @pnic) a diſciple of kczenen He 
lived 371-years before /Choifticl ! mace 
TY; ont video 100 bloc pq 
1 8PEMU S] P P:UiS;:: 40 oed 
The diſciple and nephew of Plato. He 
ſupplied the place of his uncle at the Academy 

eight years, and Teſigh'd it to Xenocrates a 
few months before his' death. * lived 346 
e I. O zu WEL 
110 0 3 it an 

35 XENOCRATES, 

4 diſciple of Plato, ſuoceeded Speuſippus 
at the Academy, where he taught for tive 
PL and 
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and twenty years! He lived. 337 years be. 
fore Chriſt. t 2cOmnt + — = Mai et 


gi 1e us 15 | 19 
Pond ARIST OLE, 5c 

beg Put himſelßzundut the tuition af Plato af 
eaghteen, // apdivodntianed:, with him twenty 


ears. He om, ves the Lyceum. thirteen or 

urteen after which he retired to 
Chalcis. "this dolce wers zun by the 
nume of; 15D Tim vinn bd 
va 9t0qqu? Fam ow 26 Puig to tt: of 
13 egw off —— Lau E, g 24634 31 
110 as}! abc to Cicero]! a diſtiple of 
Phats, or; if t we belidve Lucretius, (of Speu- 
ſippus, or Ariſtotle, He * 331 years 

ore Chriſt, 0 T' 4A 5 


555597500 

gi b c 317 PHR Aerp IP (14 

, diſciple LOG 3 
ſucceſſor in the Lyceum, where he taught 
till the phers were, Hy a public de- 
creg, 5 at Athens. The prohi- 
bition was aftatvrards taken off. and he ap- 
ear d again dhe. Ele was cighty+five years 
old when i He liyed 320 years before 
Chriſt. | iti 910t9d 2 21194 18% 


4 P17 


The, chief of the) le ſtudied under 
Lex ry differg Son fe Bog er 
publickl y foręight 

319, years before Gel. 
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EPICURUS, - 
- The founder of a gave ſect well known 


ad We re e e l 


opened 

ſchool. Hehadmany diſciples): abs ipal 
of whom, ac — 01 2 Zeno 
Nd e d Jgust . : 


2 THEODORES* 
Commit call'd the Atheiſt wholliv'd about 
the time of Epicurus, as we may ſuppoſe by 
generally=r6eejv'd account that he was ſent 


by 1 the ſon Mr us, to the Epurt 
3 Aa 295 yeats before = 


»3otin A 10 2099 


8 T R AT O ) 510t5d 


The diſc Werd ben fac ſucceeded 
him in the Te, where he preſided cigh- 


teen years. n js before Chriſt. 


180 vw AODGOA2Y AC 1 97724) 
wb lug AR SES ILA US Sg 

letze king the/ diſciple of. raſtus, 

afterwafds off Polemon, a feligwer of Keno- 
crates. He is generally cofifidered as founder 
olf the ſecond: ur middle Achdemy. He lived 
281 1 rer befare Chriſt. Muang 5 


"CLE INM E 8 
. ll he hn of 
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you bl © eu 409 4 
70 27% . 
r Chis, Je al oc 1 FRY of 


Zeno, but . . Net d himſelf to Po- 
lemon, He founded a ſect, which flouriſh'd 


OA Ferber tar. 


ehavstrus, en 
1 ai of Cleanthes, lived to the age of 
fourſcore. He Neu d about 2 30, years 


bluodt * | x 

— 4 119 Bi: by *r E. E (11s 
toico:daivigfle; 0 ryfippus.” He was 
— the eheniang % Rome: with Car- 
neades. / Hd Was maſter to] Antipater, who 
was ſheceededo by Panctius the maſter bf. 
! £icerody 7 nf tn 
8 rr 4 5E 1447 4: tag Torre 
s 01 H "CARNEAD ES. F. *\ 76735 N 
he fourthomaſter 69 HA my 
founder of the third or new Acaderny. He 
was ſent from? abylon to e with Dio- 
genes. : e Wan maſtkr of Clitomachus, 
whd1was nailer to Philo; who was rthafter: to 
3 elcero- ſtudied under che le⁰ 
laſt. Ag Ade ld Nee, Diner 
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O underſtand perfectly ay tyſtems of 
the antient oſop we ſhould © 
undoubtedly befurhi fl al their works; - 


but of theſe — — hdr Aon us} 2 
cept the Timæus 2 ns N 
tod us one particular opinion we 

pick up from other Aae ce hr of . 
ragments, many of whichoart buftail'd; —4 
many not Fa ieg . t. mere f 
ments can neve idea 
whole ſyſtem, Which mat conan 1. 
nufũber of principles: i e 196A 
Bat an . difficulty dres;r. which is 
greaten abſtache to tht diſootery of mach th 

we at) firſti conceute? it to ber which b 
ſephicnbtermbahayt not aſtrays preſerv id 

the ſame preciſe meaning, when transferted 
Fay one age: and language to © another. 
| Whence 
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Whence iti follows, that the moderns have, 
for che mot only increaſed the obſeu· 
rity of antiriit hy. Pleaſe to obſctvt, 
that I callithoſe authors mbdern, with regard 
to the Greek philoſophers, who, with reſpect 
to ourſelves, may be conſidered as antients. 
_ crowd” df 1 and commentators 
Who floutiſhed-in'. Italy/ ſince the revival of 
letters, may de — as obſtacles 
than an ſetvice tot us in the ſearch of 
truth, as they: iwere in- general mere com- 
pllers, on iſcholaſtic divines, whoſe: aim was 
rather to eſtahliſh; their own opinions, than to 
explain and illuſtrate thoſe of others, ſuch as 


hoes e them he thy 
cs: of- itbe/ Arabians 

the Greck phil all} 264.21 eh 2009 

vil T ſhallyi ©; adhicre cloſely. to/Gieery 

himizlf; for 1 

—— — cemſured as. diffuſe 

in cis partioirlar, ſeams td a; 3 


ST" sdncaenals, Which obliges us frer 
gbeis ati hig meaning. w 
A certainly have mote. largely ex- 
e aware. that his 
at: ſoqmany ages, mi 
have ideas:cvery different from [thoſe met 
were.uiniverfally 


entertained in his time, 1 


non e «:therefore,.1 
hall treat ſeparately all * Fenn 
ſinſt ſet on faat hny new ſ 


and begin with thoſe — ay 0 Cicero which 
Aude to it; my deſign 5 od to exam! 5 
9 


2 © 6 1 no fm, oo « oo Res? + v 


n 
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what the antient philaſophers really thought, 
nor what other writers hare 20 
chern but merdly to';explain; the) words of 
Cicero: mala 0 Wy n e beg „lech 
5 ανe˙ hw id 299340) dg, 
1 75 „THA "LP E Sri eeaviohiuo 03 
Thales, the Milefian, ( ſuys Cicero) whio 
firſt enquired after ſuchiſuhecte aſſerted wa 
ter td be the origin of things: and that God 
was that mind which formed all taings froin 
water. A the Gods can — — 
cal ſenſe, and if there can be a mind with 
out 4 body, "OP; did be anner a ne 
water 0 16 od tell bay niglges 
When it is Gid that Thales was the firſt 
who enquired! after ſuch iu jects; it only 


means that he was the firſt of the (Greeks who 
conſidered it in 4 ophical tg The 
poets- had long given their dpinioh 
coriverni 1 x of of thewyrldo rifle 


inionoh Thales 
mi debe che CT" the firſt thooks.- 
or antient potts, and a mw? bio- 
mer ib quoted in ſupport-ofi4755 Beithat as dt 
my; "however, the opinion af Thales, as e 
ained by Cicero contains tw op 
ſt/ that water is the fiuſt principle of all 


thin ge; and ſecondly, tit Cod is chat in- 


tellivetnt being who! formed all things from 
Water With tegari to the avh;)'ali-anthots 
Mo chi or kv -the dane terms; ant 
gw 01921. ec Mi n pPlutuch 


Meta lib. i. EV 44 Ot [ 
d Barrel, — — ! . 1 e ble 


0 De lade & Ofyide. 
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APlutareli inflivudtes] Kr at both e 
Thales feceived it fre 


Ty cus, 
wo Hatürhlly adopt his pre 
Nile was Ap patently 15 catife* of 90 
with! regard do them; my iS, ey: 95 
better reaſbii can any "OF tl oſe rhich Plu- 
tutch has Evpied from Atiftotle. = 
With xegary | to the” ſecond propoſition, 
that God is that intelligent being hg farmed 
every thing from water; it doth not ap ear 
that allauthbt$ attribute” this doctrine to 
Thales. A famous © Erftic) has infetted from 
hence, that Cicero was miſtaken in Attributing 
this opinion to Thales, of that if ſüch in 
reality his opinion was, Cicero confradictec 
— 45 ift a fe lines afterwäarde Re tells 
os that Anakagoras was the firft 1 
who attributed the formation of matter Kira | 
intelligent being. Let us conſider then he- 
ther Cicers was miſtaken; when he tells us 
that Thales utktowled ed the exiſt ſtence of an 
intelligent printiple. It might be alle: ged, 
that His oy oor n olle 2 ver- Balanced 
the ſilenee of "other writers; where we have 
one good ent in favour” of, 15 
fact mers negative ffuld never” be 
initted to deſttoy it? Bit with, it is not true 
that ulb other zutflörs have been M X on 15 
point. PANIC inforttis“ s; that 
toſophers' mailmalhied*that'h certain we 
2 13 over the univerſe, ard th 5 
3 this 


rn di deere 


.© Bayle, in his Dict. — ede Tes. 
f Ve Anima, lib. i. cap. 5. 


9 % 00 Wo 
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this prohably induced Thales to aſſert that 
DET. thing was full of, the Gods... + Plutarch 
DO, 95 To. lat, } 4 17 1 of the 


w. ording to T hiſtorian 
Weng adele li —_ tells us, th at Thales be- 

lieved 978 the 125 ad a 9 1 and taught 
that God 5 antient, becauſe 


LY mY tha 518 
al IS te 1 ga We at 0 


it IS. the 44644614 4113 21. 255 8550 
All theſe COLO, which M Mr, ayl & Was 


no ſtranger to, becauſe, he. quatgg then him 
ſelf, conhrm that of. Cicero, if taken in-their 
natural ſenſe; and WD d, we put upon 
then, e a | forced interpre atiqn ?. no reaſon. can 
: 1 25 BRA . Muang 

he NU 115 ber o {roger 53 th 
wh nibute th ion, of. the 7 
Mere, 9915 a canquzrghee: ob am 
intell; ＋ Ag: 1 It i), ang} zg: int 


u the it. 46, gran ted that 
Tha 3 1 5 Pp lr rene D& af. 
intel We 199, ofthe uni: 
15 15 MF Rs 90 eren \Gontiadicis 

crts tel afteti thut 


dia 
1 9 th e 92887 rho 
attributed, 17 ee ad gern uni 
A ee being; butſn it is; not go. 
neither is there the leaſt hago of |a/contrer 


d : aſſage above 
. ee e e an 


with matter, and directed its operaticaang 
5 We 


= De Plac. Philoſ. 'Þb. i. cap 7. l * 8 
> Lacitius, Ter Koopeor . | 


» | Refititk4't the Tec 


t the (otil; joined to the body, forths 
e's gn Gia this 4Ribtis.” But Andes 


Meant am titel aSlolinely Gaues 
cptrate Trott tlatfer, as we ſhalt prove ; 
one makes the material andthe Cfetent cauſe 
the ſame, whillt the oth Tig ſhes and 
diſunites thin). * bog I's dpifions totally 
different: from cach other, one: us 8 by 
Thales, and: the other by A. Ch, 
two f Aint dens. dei of 
two leparate an in 1 91s 
It only remains then that we explain. We 
latter . propoſition of Cicero, which, futes 
the opinion of. Thales, where he ſays, il. 
the Gods can exiſt without corporeal "Coli 
and if there can be à mind wi a ibddy, 
why did N a mind to water ? The ſen⸗ 
tence ſeems rather imperfect, but e may 
gueſs what Velleius means by it. He ſeams: 
to think Thales wrong in jaining [together 
matter and intelligence, which Rape nc 
ceſſary connection; which they cannot have, 
firſt, ona ſuppoſition that the Gads, that is ts 
ſay, che principles or S of EN — 2 
thing is compoſed, can exiſt without intalli- 
gence, as Epicurus believed with re ard 100 
is-atoms. 8 Dii pa e e ſine fenſu 
Or ſuppoſe, ſecondly, that . intelligence 
5 ubſiſt without body, as 17 7 rn 


S 0 
lieved ; iſe mens coflare poof 2 
J 


d Dis poſſne aft fre ſenſu & mente, cer gue, ohen, 
D 
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Velleius, we; mey e regaſqng bypo-, 


— Fl . tho Le net. 
that ang N ory 
without a body, he had 


W 77 hn 75111 "OY 5 110 


PO ANAXIMANDER, OY 


| Anaixzimander believed that ihe Gods re- 
ceived their exiſtence, that theylarè horn and 
die at a jung diſtanee of time; und that there 
are innumerable wWwor lde. 


473 dane admit 23 that are not eter- 
F P u to us, 
lr Torn — 


aſſerti 
aer 52 VINE . Fr; KI £87 2H A I 


the ſtars 
Firſt, therefore," if this philoſopher doth 
not atwibute © innafeibility / to his Odds it is 
becauſo he did not conſider I arg 
works! of ature.yd 2115910 III I nw 
Swoondly, i he believed that lid Cods al. 
born and 2 at. Hiſtant peribds of time, it 
wass herauſt „thenomens cunt 
difcovered new-Rtars, ndt ofttiyqhut at long 
intervening! diſtanoes of timug iandy;pertiaps,”' 


frequently: lot en ocherh iich ey Kad 
een. V et 20102194 es 92099 
*Fhirdly;\ if e that theie are innume«! 


rable wortds, iti is no mote: thun. what moſt 
other? «24 ih havecbelievedy as! they all 
agree chat the ſtars are ſo many worlds pedpled 
witk inhabitants. 

Velleius only touches here on the < theplogy 
of Anaximarider; but the phyſics of the an- 


tients - 
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tients being inſeparable from their theology, 
let, us ys recourſe to one 58 $.,opi- 
nion with. regard to this, 38 tells us in 
his Ac „ that though he was a fcllow- 
citizen wi Thales, and ſtrongly attached to 
him, he did not ſubſcribe to \ ＋ opinion het 
by him, that water was the firſt principle of 
all things ; he taught, on the other hand, 7-08 
it was hl infinity ros nature. Plutarch 
further, and infos us, that this infinite of 
Anaximander was nothing but matter, and 
finds fault with him for ſpeaking of an infinite 
matter in general, without telling us whether 
he meant air, earth, or water,; and blames 
him alſo for acknowiedging no efficient cauſe 
beſides matter. But ſurely the firſt of theſe 
objections is extremely frivolous; for whether 
we acknowledge as a firſt principte an Infinite 
matter without a name, or ſay with Thales, 
that it is water, or with any body 7 of that it 
is air, it is ſtill the ſame H te m 'Bliſhing 
one particular ſabſtance, Lach sat once 
both the material and "efficient | iſe of all 
things; matter, before it becomes an element, 
8 0 able to reſolve from any body, 
| it poſſeſſed of power to modify it- 
5 The Proteus of Kt oets therefore has 
que been conflderd as a ſymbol or 
Boot" this eternal matter, which! Proteus- 
Ke s changed into a thouſand different 
forms, though it is all the while one and the 
ſame ſubſtance. But this very ſyſtem is itſelf 
4 Proteus, which becomes in de hands 195 
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the philoſophers every thing. they would. wiſh 
it to be; water for Thales, air for Anaxi- 


mander, fire for Heraclitus, | All the four ele- 


ments for Em les, body alone for ſame, 


body and faul for others. The eternity of 


matter was the grand foundation of every 
ſyſtem, the key, as it were, of all their theo- 


logy; for they neyer thought of ſearching for 


an acting principle, till they had firſt falſely 


concluded on the r exiſtence of a 
1. . material one. 1. 


„„ "ANAXIMENES 


Held that the air was God, that it was 
* wot that it is infinite and unmeaſur- 
"able and always in motion. But air having 
ache Da of figure, how could. ĩt he a God, as 

myſt have ſome. form or figure? 

t firſt fight, that the opinion of 

RY x5 ny 8 at "the bottam, exaclly the 
fame as that of all the reſt. He adopts the 
notion of his maſter Anaximander with re- 
gad to one common ſubſtançe unixerſally 
extended; but, at. the ſame time, to give it 
an air of novelty, and a particular name, tells 
us it Was the alr, as Thales had before told us 
it was water. Having obſerved that air is 
always, in motion, that it occupies immenſe 
15 eee itſelf into every thing, and 
at even the words air and ſpirit were ſyno- 
nimous terms, he concluded that the divine 
attributes of immenſity, infinity, and perpe- 
tual motion, ſuited better with air than with 
U water, 
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. water, and that he was therefore a better 
philoſopher than Thales. 

But how could he prove that air, being a 
God, was, notwithſtanding, produced? Pro- 
bably in the ſame manner as Anaximander 
proved it with regard to the ſtars ; air being, 
in his opinion, the farſt emanation of the eter- 
nal ſubſtance. But this requires further ex- 
planation. 

The antients all held the eternity of matter, 
but the greater part of them confidered it, be- 
fore the formation of the world, as a ſhapeleſs 
and indigeſted maſs, rudrs indigeſtague moles, 
and which they call'd chaos. Some believed 
that it had a natural and ſpontaneous motion, 
by which it ſhook itſelf by degrees into order, 
and became at length what it now is. Others, 
not allowing it this powes of motion, attri- 
buted to it a certain intelligence, which in- 
ſpired it with. motion, and reduced it to order 
and regularity. Such, if I miſtake hot, were 
the ſources of natural philoſophy amongſt the 
antients ; to trace the various rivulets flowin 
from them, is at preſent uſeleſs and unnece 

Anaximenes therefore reaſoning from 
the ſecond ſtate of matter, when it aſſumed a 
regular form, believed that it then was con- 
verted into air; that conſequently the air, 
which compriſed every * 2 matter, muſt 
be infinite, yo that, when modified, it pro- 


duced earth, water, and fire, from whence 


ſprung every other being. Such, if I ſo 
— myſelf, was the genealogy of his 
| hypotheſis ; 
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Nr. eſis; whence we eaſily perceive, what 
him to ſay that — was produced, 
though he at the — time calls it infinite, 
and gives it the name of God, in preference 
to \ i three other elements, whi he con- 
ſidered as limited and finite; air being the 
immediate and total reſolution of unproduced 
matter, whilſt | the other elements were only 
modifications of this great and leading prin- 
ciple. 8 
The explanation which I have here given 
is founded on a *paſlage in the Queſt, Academ. 
in oppolition to the ſentiments, of a learned 
writer, who has taken the liberty to aſſert 
that Cicero has not faithfully tranſmitted to 
us the real opinion of Anaximenes. His aſſer- 
tion being founded on a paſſage in St. Au- 
guſtin's tract de Civitate Dei, without examin- 
ing into the merit of this objection, it may 
be anſwered, that in a matter of this nature, 
the authority, perhaps, of St. Auguſtin, is by 
no means ſufficient to overthrow the teſti- 
mony of Cicero, or to prove him in an error. 
Beſides that, we find no ſuch objeclion of St. 
Auguſtin's in his tract de Civitate Dei, where 
he. —— ſpeaks in two words concerning the 
tenets of Anaximenes. It is in his letter to 
Druſinus, where he handles this doctrine, 
treats of it at full length, and alludes to this 
8 but I do not find that he 
there produces any the leaſt ſuſpicion of Ci- 
.cero's wing ne or miſrepreſented this 
U '2 philoſopher. 


* Quæſt. 1 Iv. 37. 
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hiloſopher. If he had been of that opinion, 
he would certainly have mentioned it in this 
letter. I appeal to all thoſe who have read it. 


| ANAXAGORAS, 

The diſciple of Anaximenes, was the firſt 
who taught that the ſyſtem and arrangement 
of the univerſe aroſe from the wiſdom and 
power of an infinite and eternal ſpirit. 

Anaxagoras appeared only one age after 
Thales. Things began now to unfold them- 
ſelves; men perceived the neceſſity of an 
efficient cauſe, diſtinguiſhed from the mate- 
ria} one. Raiſing themſelves therefore above 
mere matter, they gained ſome idea of ſpiri- 
tuality, and acknowledged an infinite fpirit, 
whoſe power ated on body, and whoſe wif- 
dom eſtabliſhed order and regularity. But 
before we proceed in our refleftions; let us 
ülluſtrate and explain the words of Cicero 
a ſhort annalyſis, which will leave nothing 
obſcure or unintelligible. This then is the 
Ppropofition laid down by Anaxagoras. The 
Per gaen and motion of the univerſe ſpring 
from the wiſdom and power of an infinite 
ſpirit. Velleius endeavours to refute this by 
chice arguments drawn from the principles of 
Epicurus. | e 

I. Without motion there ean be no ſenti- 
ment, and without a vacuum there can be no 
motion. But it is deſtroying a vacuum to 
ſuppoſe an infinite ſubſtance, becauſe the ex- 
tent of ſpace muſt anſwer to the extent of the 

| ſubſtance. 
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ſubſtance. Velleius, we muſt obſerve, ſpeaks 
of a material ſubſtance, as he had no idea of 
any other. 

II. If there was an infinite ſubſtance that 
had ſentiment, that ſentiment muſt be every 
where the ſame. If it is ſenſible, for inſtance, 
of cold ot heat, every thing in the univerſe 
muſt be ſeaſible of cold and heat at the fame 
time, which is contrary to experience. | 

III. To have every thing that conſtitutes an 
animal being, it muſt = poſſeſſed of both 
ſoul and . But Anaxagor gives it no 
body, and with regard to a ſoul, what kind 
ky ſoul muſt . iven to to. ſpirit? Having 

therefore neither given y nor ſoul, it hath not 
that, which conſtitutes. the eſſence of an ani- 
ar conſequently is 2, mere ee 


by - is. is the ſubllance of Velleius's ar 2 
ment; n e deſerves, a more ſeri- 
ous confutation chan can, be Fodpsed by an 
erben Jes t 
The co eternity two princip J epen- 
dent. one on the ie r for their exiſtence, is 
the rock on which all the antient philoſophers 
hn ſplit. It reflects great honour on Anax- 
agoras, conſidering the ignorance of his age 
and country, to have been the firſt who ac- 
knowledged and pointed out a ſpirit diſtinct 
from ge A His hypotheſis, notwithſtand= 
Them defective in a. moſt eſſential point. 
title of Creator belongs eſſentially to God; 
and i ahr was not ſufficient to __ oo = 
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he framed the univerſe, without adding alſo, 
that he created the matter of which it was 
formed. To affociate with him a coeternal 
principle, exiſting independently of him, is 
doubtleſs to ſuppoſe another being equally 
neceſſary with lmfelf, which conſequently 
deſtroys his unity. This is deſtroying his 
abſolute right over his creatures, as it denies 
what is properly called creation, which i is the 
greateſt and principal'exertion of his ſupreme 
power, Anaxagoras taught, firſt, that before 
the formation of the univerſe, there were in 
matter an infinite number of things mixed 
together, ſome parts 'earthy, ſome aerial, 
ſome covered: with "banes; fleſh; © &c. Se- 
condly, that theſe parts were all itt a ſtate of 
inaction, and formed a rude and 

chaos. And, thirdly, that an infinite ſpirit, 
wiſe and powerful; at them all in motion, 
and joining together all thoſe corpuſcles which 
were correſpondent and h reh e framed 
out of n beings in Kegel | 
| 8 we may conſult St. Au 

letter . thi head we iy 'Dubois, in his tranſ= 
lation of it, has made two miſtakes,” which 
Grey, the Scr tranſlator, did not fall into. 
He makes St. Auguſtin fay, that Anaxagoras 
had no conception of any thing that was not 
corporeal. But St. A in ſays no ſuch 
thing; and That follows of his dileoutle ſuf- 
fciently proves that he means the direct con- 
trary. Dubois has made ſeveral other miſtakes 
of the ſame kind; We muſt not truſt to every 
tranſlator, PYTHA- 


- - - . 
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| Believed that God was a ſoul expanded over 
the whole univerſe, and from which human 
ſauls ſprung. God therefore muſt be torn in 
pieces, when theſe ſouls are ſeparated from 
the body,. He muſt ſuffer, and a God is in- 
capable of ſuffering ; he would even ſuffer in 
part whenever they ſuffer, which they fre- 
quentl do. If the ſoul of man be a part of 
God, how can it be ignorant of any thing ? 
And, laſtly, if this God was abſolutely no- 
thing but ſoul or ſpirit, how could it unite 
itſelf to the material world?! ö 
Pythagoras was at leaſt fifty years more 
antient than Anaxagoras. | It, e.at be 
true that Anaxagoras was the firſt philaſopher 
who had any idea of à pure ſpirit diſtinct 
from matter, it follows that Pythagoras muſt 
have been a ſtranger to what is properl 
called ſpirituality; and that by the ſoul Weck 
he gave to all the beings in the univerſe, he 
meant nothing more than the pureſt and moſt 
refined part of matter. It is indeed objected 
to this, that the Timeus of Plato, wherein 
the ſentiments of Plato are fully explained ang 
illuſtrated, undoubtedly. ſpeaks of a ſubſtance 
intirely ſpiritual. To which it. may be re- 
pheds that Plato, who lived a long time after 

ythagoras, might have reCtified and improv'd 
his opinion by the advice of Socrates, who 
had a diſciple of Anaxagoras for his maſter 
ws | U4 for 


! Archelaum Anaxagoræ diſcipulum andiunt. Tuſe. 5. c. 4. 
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for though Socrates, as he has himſelf in- 
formed us, did not much _— 2 of 
Anaxagoras, it is plain, notwithſtanding, that 
he means only in regard to his phyſics, as 
he afterwards tells us, that having caſt his 
eye on one of his books which begins thus, 
All bodies were mixed and confounded to- 
gether, but a ſpirit ſeparated and put them in 
order. This, fays 5 gave me great pleaſure. 

I will not, however, pretend to aſſert, that 
P oras meant nothing but a material 
ſoul. Men of the firſt character have held the 
contrary opinion. The deciſion muſt be left 
to thoſe who ſhall diſcover the original writ- 
ings of this 'plillofiphier.: - In the mean time, 
let us ER to. illuſtrate and n my 


Viteit-bas deſcribed them adwirably j in bis 
fourth-Georgic” ally „„ 3; | 


© Fl e partem divine pech ft ber, 
« Ahercos dixere ;, Deum namgj ire per omnes. = 
«© Terraſque, tractuſque maris, 8 er 
cc Hine pecudes, &c. —_—_] 


This i is repeated likewiſc in the erh book 
of the Eneid, but with a ſeeming intimation, 
that if ſome animals appear to be leſs ſpiritual 


than others, it is owing to the difference of 
bodies, not of ſouls. * 


« Quantum non noxia corpora Wa Y 
6 Terrenique habitant artus, moribundaque jake 


Ovid 


lor. zu u Phone 
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Ovid explains this doctrine at large in the 
fifteenth book of his Metamorphoſes. 5 


« Omnia mutantur, nihil interit. Errat & illinc 

% Huc venit, hinc illuc, & quoſlibet occupat artus 

« Spiritus, £que feris humana in corpora tranſit, | 
90 laque feras noſter ; neque tempore deperit ullo.” . 


All matter, adds the poet, is the ſame ſub- 
ſtance, only changing itſelf at various times 
and places; ſo that to be born is ohly to re- 
ceive a new form, and to die, nothing mote 
than giving up that form to ny a new one. 


02. ;2484 Naſgique vocadlt : u 644 
Sip HA 234It-;201 v3 433. 


impious concluſion indeed. neceſſarily 
11 7 this doctrine, which Vellei 
takes no pains to confute, probably becauſe 
he looked upon it as one of the principal ad- 
vantages which the Epicureans enjoyed above 
other ſes, viz. that there could in this caſe 
be no fear of death or hell, 


<< Corpora ſive rogus flamma, ſeu tabe vetuſtas 
«© Abſtulerit, mala poſſe pati non ulla putetis. 
Morte carent anime. Semperque; priore relifta 
Sede, novis habitant domibus, r receptæ. 


Pythagoras concluded that it was a crime 
to kill or eat any animals, becauſe, of what- 
ever kind or ſpecies they might be, they were 
all animated by the fame ſpirit, and we muſt 
therefore kill a part, as it were, of ourſelves. 


cc Heu 
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Heu quantum ſcelus eſt in viſcera viſcera condi, | | 


Congeſtoquę avidum pingueſcere corpore corpus; 
« Alteriuſqz animantem animantis vivere leto !” 


But what anſwer would Pythagoras have 
made, if an one, conformable with theſe his 
principles, — ſaid to him, What harm do I 
0 to a chicken in killing him; it is only 
2 his form, by which he is likely to 
rathar than Joſe. His ſoul may tranſ- 
0 into a great king, or an illuſtrious 
oſopher, which will be much better than 
prop in a yard with his brother poultry. 
Plato, in his Phædrus, gives not fo large an 
extent to the metempſychoſis ; he doth not 
tranſlate human ſouls into thoſe of beaſts ; 
but whether or bad, ſuppoſes them to 
pals into, other human bodies, where they 
will be more or leſs happy. He divides them 
into nine claſſes: in the firſt he places the 
philoſophers and true lovers, and in the laſt 
the tyrants z intimating, that the latter are 
the moſt guilty of all men, and the former the 
moſt innocent and yirtuous, This idea of 
rewards and puniſhments was probably a pious 
fraud of Pythagoras, or rather of ſome Py- 
thagorean, who obſerving that his hypotheſis 
took away the fear of hell, ſubſtituted tl this in 


its room, to deter men From” the commiſſion 
of evil, as this doctrine made the furious man 
believe he might, after death, be turned into 
a bear; the robber, that he ſhould hereafter 
| be a wolf; the knave, a fox, and fo forth. 

ad But 
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But muſt nat the people have been very igno- 
rant indeed, not to perceive the falſehood and 
abſurdity of ſuch a doctrine ? For what pu- 
niſhment would it be to a knave to be changed 
into a fox? Might not he ſtill. indulge his 
favourite paſſion, and conſequently be happier 
than he was before? If you would make him 
miſerable, you ſhould change him inte a lamb 
or a pigeon. 9885 OHNE 
But, to reaſon more ſeriouſly on this point z 
according to Pythagoras, the foul of a-mitin, 
and that of a beaſt, is the 'ſame ſubſtance, a 
article of the great univerſal ſoul,” which is 
God. When you fay therefore that the ſoul 
of Sardanapalus, for the puniſhment af its 
crimes,. paſſed into the body of a hog, it is 
the ſame thing as if you were to ſay God mo- 
difies himſelf into a hog, to puniſh himſelf 
for not having been wiſe and temperate whilſt 
he was modified into Sardanapalus, * © 


XENOPHANES 
 Aﬀerts, that God is an infinite, and withal 
an intelligent being, With regard to this 
intelligence, it is an error which this philo- 
ſopher adopted from athers. But he is more 
to be condemned for aſſerting that an infinite 
being is capable of ſentiment, and that no- 
thing can be added to it. 

Mr. Bayle tells us, that Cicero does not 
{om rightly to underſtand the opinion which 
e here ſpeaks of : but, in my opinion, Mr, 
Bayle himſelf does not properly underſtand, 
7 | or 
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or enter into the ſpirit of Cicero in this paſſage. 
We muſt always call to mind, that the work 
before us is a dialogue, where Cicero intro- 
duces perſons, who ſpeak not what he himſelf 
thinks, but what they, ought to ſpeak. agree- 
able to the principles of their own ſet. Vel- 
leius therefore reaſons well as an Epicurean, 
who had.no idea of any thing but body. The 
doctrine of Xenophanes preſented to him two 
diſtinct ideas, an infinite and an intelligent 
being. Theſe two ideas appeared to him in- 
compatible, as he could not conceive how an 
infinite ſubſtance, occupying infinite ſpace, 
any thing could be added to it. 
In the Academic Queſtions, where Cicero 
was not obliged to ſpeak as an Epicurean, he 
tells us, that Nenophanes taught that all 
things were but one ſubſtance, which is the 
true God, immoveable, unproduced, eternal, 
and of a round figure. 

As Xenophanes gave a figure to. his God, 
we muſt ſuppoſe” that he believed him to be 
material, whence I conclude. that he looked 
upon intelligence only as a ſimple attribute 
of His infinite ſubſtance, _ 7 
But the moſt ſingular and remarkable cir- 
cumſtance with regard to this hypotheſis, is 
that immutability which he beſtows on his 
infinite ſubſtance, whether confidered with 
regard to the whole, or to the arrangement of 
its ſeveral parts. If he had only ſaid that this 
ſubſtance is the ſame in itſelf, and that the 
different changes which happen in the uni- 


verſe 
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verſe are only different combinations reſulting 
from the motion of the parts, without any 
alteration of the whole, he would then have 
ſaid no more than the reſt of his cotempo- 
raries. But this doctrine ſeemed to him an 
evident contradiction; for if we ſay that all 
particular beings are but one ſubſtance, which 
is immoveable and from all eternity, and at 
the ſame time this one ſubſtance, by the dif- 
ferent combination of its parts, being put in 
motion, continually produce particular beings, 
it is ſaying that the ſame ſubſtance is im- 
moveable, and is not ſo. 
Xenophanes therefore found himfelf hemm'd 
in between reaſon and experience. Reaſon in- 
formed him that an eternal ſubſtance muſt be 
infinite, that an infinite ſubſtance muſt be 
one, and that a ſubſtance always one and the 
ſame muſt be immoveable. On the other 
hand, experience ſhewed him- that all parti- 
cular beings were corruptible, and liable to 
perpetual change, alteration, and viciſſitude. 
Ho did Xenophanes act in order to get rid 
of this difficulty? He at once boldly aſſerted, 
that all the changes which we imagine hap- 
pen in nature, are all mere deluſions. No- 
thing, ſays he, ever was engendered, nothing 
periſhes, nothing moves. En 
But is not matter affected by modes, forms, 
and qualities? Not at all, ſays Xenophon. 
There is no ſuch thing as generation or cor- 
5 ruption; 
Nihil generari Xenophanes ſentiebat, aut interire, aut mo- 
veri, & unum hoc univerium eſſe mutationis expers. 
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ruption; and why? Becauſe, ſays he, there is 
only one ſubſtance, which exiſts neceſſarily; 
and if it exiſts neceſſarily, it muſt exiſt from 
all eternity; and if that exiſts from all cter- 
nity, ſo muſt ev 1 elſe; conſequently, 
there can be nei tion nor corrup- 
tion; for if there was ſuch a thing as genera- 
tion, ſomething which had not exiſted from 
all eternity muſt begin to exiſt; and if there 
was corruption, ſomething which had exiſted 
neceſſarily, and from all eternity, muſt _— 
to exiſt: oth of theſe, notwithſtandin 

ſee every day. But you deceive — 
Xenophanes; your ſenſes can aſſure you "of 
nothing; your mind can comprehend nothing; 
you can know nothing certain. 

Mark how ſoon reaſon is at a ſtop when 
left to go alone; we get rid of one rock but 
to ſtrike againſt another. Xenophanes faw 
the abſurdities of his predeceſſors, and, in 
endeavouring to avoid them, ran himſelf into 
the wildeſt extravagance. We ſhould not, 
ps, believe this of an antient, had it not 
— to us by the additional teſti- 
meny and concurrence of many modern phi- 
loſophers, who doubt whether there is ſuch 

chin as body. Xeno contented 
himſelf” with doubring accidents of 

body; our wiſe men have denied even -the 
exiſtence of it. x 


PARM E- 
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PARMENIDES 


Figured to himſelf a kind of crown, or lu- 
minous circle, round the heavens, which he 
calls God. But whereabouts in this circle is 
the divine preſence, 'and what appearance is 
there of mind or fentiment? But, beſides 
theſe viſionary fancies, he makes divinities of 
mt diſcord, love, and a thouſand other 

gs that, fo fas from being immortal, are 
Fr <tr by diſeaſe, ſleep, and time. 

Parmenides had no opinions but thoſe of 
his maſter Xenophanes, with regard to the 
unity, eternity, and immutability of the in- 
finite ſubſtance ; ſo that what Velleius calls a 
kind of crown or circle; was not a definition, 
but a deſcription of the Deity, as God and 
the univerſe were, according to Parmenides, 
one and the ſame thing. 

Xenophanes, we have already ſeen, tells us 
that God is of a round figure; undoubtedly 
by this he meant the univerſe. Parmenides, 
wanting to deſeribe this univerſe, and the 
arrangement of the ſpheres, compares them 
to ſo many crowns or circles. Nothing can 
be more plain or fimple than this explanation: 
5 he made Gods of diſcord, and ſuch like 

8, it was probably in ſome book calcu- 
— for the underſtandings of the common 
people. Simplicius tells us, that he com- 
poſed two works, one for the learned, con- 
taining his whole ſyſtem; the other for the 
vulgar only, wherein he ſpoke of the Gods 
according to thoſe ideas which the nde 


entertained concerning them. 
D E M 0- 
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DEMOCRITUS 

Beſtows the rank of Gods on certain images 
that ſtrike us, and on nature which furniſhes 
theſe images, and to the ideas which they 
raiſe and inſpire. How ſtrange and unac- 
countable a doctrine ! He aſſures us withal, 
that nothing is eternal, becauſe nothing re- 
mains always in the fame fare, Ts not this 
at once to overthrow the exiſtence of the 
Gods, and every argument that tended to 
eftabliſh it? 

Mr. Bayle, who ſpared nothing either ſa- 
cred or profane, tells us, that Malbranche's 
Search after Truth is the fineſt comment on 
this paſſage. The whole, fays he, is an ex- 
3 and illuſtration of the tenets of 

emocritus. 

Thoſe who were well acquainted with Mal- 
branche will think 5 little obliged 
to Mr. Bayle for comparing ſo good and 

ious a than with a Heathen who was 
— 540 ſuſpected of atheiſm ed his cotem- 

raries. 

But what were theſe imapes of Democritus 
which he calls Gods? Doubtleſs he meant 
atoms. Theſe he held to be indiviſible, — 
corruptible, immoveable ; co vent] at 
wr muſt be Gods. . & 

But this is only my conjecture. What is 
much more certain is, that Democritus did 
himſelf believe nothing. I deny, ſays * — 

t 
» Nego, ſcire nos, ſeiamuſne aliquid, an nihil ſeiamus, ke. 
Queſt. 4. * was. 


| only, (fays he) which are 
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that we know any thing, or can tell whe- 
ther we know any thing or not. 

A worthy member of the Eleutic ſect, who 

acknowl Xenophanes for their chief, and 
which gave birth to the Pyrrhonian. 
But what does Malebranche aſſert with re- 
gard to this? On the teſtimony of the ſenſes 
deceiv- 
ing us, we cannot prove that there is ſuch a 
thing as and before we can be ſatisfied 
of it, it muſt be proved to us, not only that 
there is a God, and a God who cannot deceive 
us, but that this God hath declared to us 
that he did create body. Deſcartes alſo tells 
us, that we cannot be certain whether God 
has not y framed us in ſuch a manner, 
as that we muſt be always deceiving our- 
ſelves, even in things which 2 875 moſt clear 
and certain. 

But Malebranche foreſeein g. no doubt, 
chat he ſhould be ſeverely cenſured for this 
opinion, adds, Much rather would I ſubmit 
to become the ſubject of raillery with the 
bold and hardy, or of indignation with the 
„er than fail in 11 1 to 


mr 
PLATO. 


Tas b in i his Timæus, that the Father 

this world is ineffäble; and in his Book 

of Laws he fays, we muſt not he over curious 

in our enquiries concerning him; and in 

both he aſſerts, that the world, the heavens, 
5 X the 
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the ſtars, the earth, are all, God. Theſe 
| opinions, taken ſeparately, are falſe. and all 
contradictory. 

Of all the philo menen by Ci- 
eero in this tract, Plato is the only one 3 
works are acknowledged by the critics as ge- 
nuine and authentic. It is very deubtful 
whether thoſe generally attributed to Ariſtotle 
are really his. Certain at leaſt it is, that of 
all the paſſages of this author attended to by 
Cicero n the Nature of the Gods, not one is 
to be found 1 oo works: — 
But though we have the writings of Plato, 
they will, perhaps be of no great ſervice. to 
us withcregard to the point in queſtion. For 
as to the Timæus, the principal one to be 
eonſulted on this occaſion, Cicero himſelf, 
who tranſlated it, has remarked, that the 
ſubject is fo obſcure, as to have rendered the 
i e it „ . 1 
has: interpreter, goes as to ſay; 
that Plata did not rang on — himielt. | 
For my on part, conſcious of my inability, 
1 to A learned — o whom I 
requeſted. to in fm me what he thought twere 
the real ſentiments. of Plato with regard to 
the Supreme Being: He. complied with my 
requeſt, and dictated the following 

« Plato ſays. (in his Timæus Yn, i 
| hard to arrive at e knowledge 6 
that there is. botl difficulty fad dang 


SHINE it to others. 1 


1. The 


\ 
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II. The idea, however, which he. has of 
bim, is of a being of infinite goodneſs, who | 
created the univerſe, and every inferior beings. 
which are all his creatures, and conſequently 
not Gods; in the proper. acceptation of that 
word, as they depend on the dure Being 
for their exiſtence and preſervation. 
5 The nobleſt of theſe created e 
are they who direct the ſun and ſtars in their 
orbits; which are to them as the foul is to the 
body. But as God, with regard to the ce- 
leſtial motions; ſtands not in need of their 
aſſiſtance, they. are entitled bs a ane; 
worſhip - „ui 221 
f W. These itiferir Gods are the ere of 
22 geleſtial bodies; but the ſouree of all the 
power which they have is in the great Creator, 
from whom they derive it; for the exiſtence 
vr pg proved. by the arne of a, firſt 
CA F 47 3x1 
V. In f pite of that appearance. of poly- 
theiſm' which. ſtrikes us. in Plato's. ſyſtem, 
it is evident that he admits but one all god 
22 pubs being, who formed ——_ ing for 


XEN oC RATES, 


| Who, had the As maſter with Ariſtotle, 
reaſons. no bett er than him on this point: for 
in his writings concerning the Nature of the 
S . * 


 figuee ig, but only ch ay ere lac, he Fac 
ny * of which ors. th e plane 
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ſtars make a ſixth, the ſun is the ſeventh, 
and the moon the eighth. How theſe Gods 
<— happy we do nt ſee, neither are we 
to 
Kenochates having been the Amte and 
almoſt the n A ſucceſſor of Plato, 
ſhould he have acknowledged eight Gods 
intirely diſtinct one from the other, and yet 
on one 3 of every attribute aſcribed 
to the Deity, I would willingly grant that 
Velleius, ing with all the freedom of dia- 
, and not with the exact preeiſion of a 
philoſopher, might only have expreſſed the 
opinion of Xenocrates in part; as we know 
from other authorities, that he adopted the 
ſentiments of his maſter Plato with regard to 
the ſpirituality of the ſoul; from whence we 
may reaſonably conclude, that he adopted the 
immateriality alſo of the Supreme Being; 
and that if . ir was in the 
manner of Plato. 
Many of the antients bela, chat the heavieſt 
matter ſubſided at the bottom of all 
things, like dregs in a veſſel, and produced 
the earth, and terreſtrial animals; and that, 
on the other hand, the lighter and more 
ſubtile particles aſcending, formed the heavens 
and the ſtars, which they conſidered therefore 
as animated beings, and fi r toman him- 
ſelf. They even termed the heavens and = 
ſtars Gods, not as if they acknowledged the 
to be the firſt cauſe of all 24 but as thing 
the moſt perfect in natide " 2 


1 
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Kenocrates, . ve into chis opinion. 
when he tau elleius attributes to 
him; and * Plutarch makes him ſay with 
Pythagoras, Plato, and Chryſippus, that ther: 
are dzmons, or ſpirits, who are neither Gods 
nor men, but who are, notwithſlapding,. ſu- 
perior to mankind. | 
Thus may the modern  adſurdiry. of 01 phs 
and gnomes have its origin from the theology 
of antients, did it not indeed naturally 
follow from the ſame hypotheſis. For thoſe 
who, imagined that the Most ſubtile parts of 
mattor formed in heaven the moſt perfect 
creatures, and tlrat the heavier parts amed 
the groſſer animals on carth,, might naturally 
conceive, - that the immenſe ſpaces between 
earth and heaven, filled with parts leſs ſubtile 
than thoſe which had reached to heaven, and 
at the ſame tigae not ſo, heavy as thoſe which 
remai ned on earth, were filled with. creatures 
leis 3 perfect than the W nd Jet 0 


s TRA 25 
"os not to. he attended to, when he tells us 
that there is no God but nature, which is the 
great ſource of all things, though it hath 
neither form nor ſentiment. -. 

By the word nature the antients in San 
underſtood one great principle, w 

both the material and efficient cauſe of all 


things, 1 this was ſtill uncertain and equi- 
X 3 vocal. 


y Sic his Iſis. & Oſiris, 
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vocal. The greater part indeed believed nature 
to be the Miel igent, as well as efficient cauſe; 
but others TNT. ed her to be efficient, 
Bot abr intelligent; arnonglt theſe Wis Strato, 
who ſays that nature is Hot animated. 
"<< You! Preretid, (ys Cicero) 1 that without 
a God no is poſſible. But Strato of Lam- 
pſacus as ieved his fuprettic being of all 
aid 208 bud ind after all, if the prieſts 
of the” Gods zd bxentSt froth em, why 
ſhould | not the Gods lee be fo? Strato 
oa has matte his world Without them. 
e aferts, that every. thing which exiſts is 
the work of nature, © not ati aſſemblag e of 
bodies ſcattered throug K'flie \ void, ſome 7ough, 
others ſmooth, folie Found, Sthers* angular 
and pointed, accotting-ts the idle dreams of 
Dentocritus, - but at arifing from natural 
wei ght and motion. 1 canfiot, However, agree 
eiter with Strato, 0 r with you. ; e e 
dne fide of the ar gument ap pets t E moſt 
regs and üer the ther; Every 
g. in ſhort, 1s concealed from us in clouds 
and thick darkneſs ;\ and the buman mind, 
how fabtile Toever we may imagine it, cannot 
raiſe itſelf up to e nor Penetrate into 
the earth.” © 
we haye quoted this lage with a view not 
Gay 8 explain the Yodtrine of 'Stiato, but to 
N a more com mplete idea of that 
cademic” pirit with which Cicero ſeemed 


poſſeſſed, f | ſome 2 bf theſe * 
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Je appears'that'Cotta; the inftrument through 
3 conveys bis own ſentiments, 255 
N opinion uf Strata, and here we fee he 1 is 
inti ly agaihft it. _ 

"repard” to Strato, it may be obſerved, 
ough he ed. the doctrine of atoms, 


with Epicyrus in teaching, that all 
*beings'' bene, includlipg ef ones, 
"wete produced of neceflity, y,. and b inanimate 
matter. What one attributed, to chance, the 
other attributed to blind neceſſity; one to a 
fortuitous concourſe, the other to the mecha- 
nical laws of weight, and motion. There is 
Nery little difference in theſe tyro opinions, as 
both are fairly reſolxäble into grofs and pal- 
[Sable atheiſ m.. 
E Epicurus indeed Taka” more upon his 
quad. than Strato, as he. retended to ac- 
knowledge ſome kind of Gods; but we muſt 
not, as Cicero obſerves, judge of a phitofo- 
pher Gong a detached ſentence” or two, but 
- obſerve his chain of reaſonirig, and the natural 
reſult of his whole hypotheſis. In the ſyſtem 
of Epicurus, every thing” was conſtrücted, 
cand ſubſiſted in perfection without the Gods. 
e baniſhed them therefore from what he 
c ball his intetvening Worlds, 2 a country where 
he might conveniently lodge all his ſtrange 
chimeras, as he could not be contratlicted or 
detected LE, the N of an On — 21 
: vellers. * 
*;; onols 5; . „ loch * I 
= Aci difputantis mad eſt non 901d guiſgue dicat, bed — 


« cuique dicendum fit, videre. Non ex ſingulis vocibus phitoſophi 
ſpectandi ſunt, ſed ex perpetuitate, & conſtantia. V. Iuſc. Cic. 
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5 If indeed we are to -underſtand by the word 
Gods nothing but beings more perfect than 
ſuch. as fall under our ſenſes, Epicyrus might 
certainly believe in ſuch, as he never limited 
or confined the effects of nature, which might 
be ſuperior one to the other. He had —— to 
ſuppoſe beings as much above men as men are 
above ay But with regard to a God who 
is an intelligent being, eternal, and 7 whom 
all things exiſt, it is evident chat no uch be- 
ing was erer admitted in Epicurus . 


2 ENO 


ne 


171 ee e eee 
ialogue by Balbus. And here we muſt call 
to mind what I juſt now quoted from Cicero, 
viz. that we muſt not form our judgment of 
any of the philoſophers from a few detached 
ſentences,” but from a cool and impartial view 
of the whole ſyſtem 
| The principles of the Stoics then, accor- 
ding to the beſt idea we can form of them, 
were, that there are four elements which 
compoſe the whole univerſe, and that no 
other ſubſtance beſides them doth exiſt ; that 
the ſource of intelligence, and of all Du is 
that fire which dwells in the æther or firma- 
ment, where all its purity is retained by never 
mixing with any other element; that this 
vital, native, and intelligent eſſence, pervades 
the whole univerſe, . and being alone poſſeſſed 
of ä 7 the prime mover of all 


things; ; 
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things; that it produces every thing, not 
blindly, or fortuitouſly,” but according to cer- 
tain rules which are invariable; that this is 
the ſaul of the world, and the ſource of all 
wiſdom, and conſequently a God; chat the 
ſun, moon, and ſtars, being fiery bodies, are 
alſo. Gods, as are likewiſe air, earth, and ſea; 
as partaking of this celeſtial fire, Which is 
their ſoul: that, morebver, whatever carries 
with it the peculiar marks of this active prin- 
3 merits the name of "divinity; a title 
which ought to be beſtowed on thoſe great 
men in whoſe ſouls this divine flame ſeems to 
ſhine with ſuperior luſtre : and that, upon 
the whole, in whatever manner this great 
ſoul of the univerſe may be — or 
whatever name may be given to it in different 

places, it is in all the object of religious wor- 

ſhip and continual ador ation. 
duch, in a few words, was the theology of 
the Stoics, who, in the opinion of Gaſſendi, 
were all neither more nor leſs than downright 
atheiſts, as well as the 'Epicureans, and all 
the other ſets of antient philoſophers. 
; | The 
commune ipd (EPICURO). peccatura fuit cum philoſopbis 
c#teris, qui ver luce deſtitati a tramite recto varis deflexerunt ; 
adeo ut {i interpretatio adyerſus Epicurum valeat, valitura ſimi- 
liter adverſas omnes alios ft. Neque ullus faturus fit quem non 
| axcenfias ATHE15s, quod ſuo quiſque modo peccarit. SToicos 

pre aliis citarem propter Poſidonium, BALBUM, EpjQetum. 
- Gafſend, Phyſ. ſect. i. lib, iv. cap. 2. 
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To be dran from this ſhort review of the 
Antient Theoldgy, is, that the Pagans were 
 $otally-ignorapt of the nature of the true God. 
Some the believed that matter alone, 
without ſenſe or reaſon, had formed the uni- 
verſe. Whether one of the elements pro- 
dueed ther-reſt by different degrees of rare. 
faction and condenſation, according to Anaxi- 
menes ; or, according to Epicurus, that matter 
being divided into an infinite number of mov- 
ing corpuſcles, they aſſumed a regular form 
by a fortuitous concourſe in the great vacuum; 
or that, according to Strato, all the parts of 
matter had an intrinſic weight, and natural 
motion, which guided and directed them, 
This is, perhaps, the moſt groſs atheiſm of 
all, as their firſt cauſe was undoubtedly no- 
ching mofe than inanimate matter. 
0 Thets Were, indeed, a few, who were ſo 
far advahoed in knowledge, as to diſcover, 
that there appeared in the world too much 
order and r to be the effect of an 
unintelligent 'cauſe ; but, at the ſame time, 
Having no conception of any thing but what 
was material, they believed that this intelli- 
gent chiife was only a patt of matter, and 
attributed this perfection to the fire of æther, 
Which they conſidered as the great receptacle 
'e In this concluſion, as well as in ſome other parts of M. 
D'Olivet's Remarks on the Antient Theology, I have omitted a 


few paſſages, which I thought might be unintereſting or un- 
entertaining to the Engliſh reader, . | 


of "te Steck Piltofopheti et = 31 5 


bf 5 This 3 pi 5. Snion of the $tvies ; 
approdcHed further fowatds ruth 
11 ofe whs 9798 efore them 81 ac - 
bag & the negeffty of 2 wiſe and intelligent 
but others RN fo far, 38 o cm- 
pa that this j ntelligeh t beit 2 Old not 
offibl y b ly be mite „ 266, tHat it uſt be of: 
fetent from body. They peer „ notwi 

ſtanding, uy dolles might Yi" indepe ndent 
of this intelligent being Ind that his p owet 
bal exterided 16 far as A, animate theſe bo- 
ies, and reduce them int6, ferm ahd oder 
Such were the ſentiments of Anazag ras, and 
of Plato. It is, however, hot 4 we” ſur- 
prinng g. that Cicero dwals hot at all on this 
opinion.; he only kefutes, o or endeavours 
la refute it, By Ti 5/0 that we cannot con- 
geive a ig el RD and yet, in 
another place, he bp on! noted es that 
it is poſſible to form an idea of a Pitten be- 
ing, but eyen goes {6 111 as to ſay, that God 
Fannot be otherwiſe 1515 reſented LT under 
the idea of a purely 12255 being, He was 
cotj{cious, perhap S, 15 he hoot make no | 
great figure, or appear i any advantage, in 
dombating an opinion ſo rational. But how 
happens it that Cotta, who acts the part of an 
Academia, does not ſupport the doctrine of 
Plato! 1 No Fealgh Fan be given, except, per- 
; haps, 

. 6—— lending} pqpiion 


uta quædam & hiberd, ſegregata ab omni concretione mortali, 
bai lentiens & movens, Iplaque predita motu ſempiterno. 


Tuſc. i. 27. 
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hape, chat this ſchool was ſo e way 
tion, that they would admit of no tenet, how- 
ever good and rational, as fixed, or certain, 
but left every thing in doubt, even what con- 
| Cernied the Supreme Being. Another:circum- 
ſtance, which raiſes | | OUT; aſtoniſhment, is, that 
we e find 3 in ; this Work of Ciceros any | 
of the famous ſyſtem of two 

ples? in. gs 4 goo and Fe bing 
Plutarch, notwi tells us, 7 it was 
unjverſally adopted by hi 5 Perſians, . ÆEgyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, and Ginks, amongſt whom 
he mentions Pythagc Fas, Heraclitus Fare 
docles, Plato, and A 

All the antient 19 than might lay, 
We believe the exiſtence of a God, without 
meaning the fame as Jews or Chriſtians do; 
for by theſe words in the mouth af; Strato or 
Epicurus, we underſtand only, I believe the 
exiſtence of an inanimate nature; in that of a 
Stoic it ſignifies, I believe the exiſtence of a 
prin rinciple Niallicont, but material; and from 

lato or Anaxagoras it would mean, I believe 
the exiſtence of an infinite ſpirit, who formed 
the univerſe, but did not create it. Thus 
the attribute changes pes perpetually with the 

ſubject; and thoſe, p of the treatiſe 


ore us, therefore, which carry with them 
an air of impiety, do not attack the true God, 
but that vain chimera which the philoſophers 
ſubſtituted in place of him. 
Velleius, for inſtance, 'aſks by what ma- 
ca__ or what workmen, the God of Pines 
made 
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_ his univerſe, or how the elements came 


him. A very em queſtion 
— Platoniſt, who would be at a loſs to an- 
ſwer it, as he could not poſſibly give a reaſon 
why, of two beings equally nece and co 
exiſtent from all eternity, one —— 
ſervient to the other. ON 034 F 

When it is objected to the-doftrine uf 
that an univerſal foul, of which 
of men are a part, muſt conſequently: 
ſuffer when men ſufter themſelves, and we 
wand — muſt ſin when men fin, © the 
Pythagoreans are left to anſwer the objection, 
7 rather to acknowledge that no anſwer can 

be given. How much more rational is the 

Chriſtian doctrine! We know that all human 
fouls come from God alone, who fills heaven 
and earth with his immenſity, but is not him 
ſelf a part of them. How ſuperior is the in- 
finite Spirit whom we adore to the round God 
of the * or the floating Deities. of Epi- 
curus! 

The vain — and falſe philoſophy of 
the antients only tended to ſtifle and ſuppreſs 
the fear of God. They conſtantly taught, 
that the *Deity — cs never pu- 
niſhed man, 2 in this 11 57 the 7.1 
whilſt the : Chriſtian ſays, with the greateſt 
truth, that the fear of God mme 
of Wide 

What, upon the whole, are we. to think of 
eee —— what aw has A in 

Id o 
80 Tul dk Oe, 1 l. 28. e 


[ 
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ſo many places, taught us to think of hint 
that he was an Academician, who fairly a- 
vows that he knows nothing; who endeavours 
to get to the bottom of every ſyſtem and 
carefully to conſider the arguments for and 
againſt it; Who, after all, inſtead of that, 
clear evidence which he is in ſearch of, meets 

with nothing but bare probability. Thus 
ſituated, he is no longer intoxieated with 
pride and ſelf · ſufficiency, like the ſophiſts 
and pretended wiſe men of his time, but can- 
didly —ů—— that, as a weak mortal, 
all he ean do is to ſtudy and ſearch after what 
has the greateſt appearance of truth, and New. 
ver to extend his yiews any f. 

But ſome, perhaps, will ay, ibat 1 bars 
been too ſevere in my opinion concerning tha 
antient philoſophers, and that it would be of 
more ſervice to the cauſe of Chriſtianity to 
endeavour to make them appear more ortho- 
dox, and greater friends to truth and reaſon. 
Many learned men have I known to adopt this 
opinion-: their intention may be good, but the 
ſucceſs of 3 — 1 — 
A opinion antient philoſ 
— — a modern infidel. E. I üer they 
will hear neither Moſes nor the prophets, nor 
Jeſus Chriſt himſelf, it would be in vain, I 
am ſatisfied, to endeavour. to perſuade them 
by all _ can be quoted from Anu or 


, 


The beſt and rt way of attacking the 
Narr and rr is, in wy opinion, to 


point 
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point. out to him the, ſource of all: his errors 
and incredulity, which is pride and vanity, 
that confidence 2 places im his oπ r 
wiſdom and knowledge; and in this he is ſup- 
ported by too many illuſtrious examples: the 
deſpiſe faith, and rely on reaſon alone. But 
What, I would alk them, was thei progreſs 
which this boaſted reaſon made for four ſuc- 
ceſſive ages amongſt the moit celebrated Hea- 
thens in all their ſchools of | wiſdom and 
ſeience. Nothing is there abſurd, impious, 
or ridiculous, but has been advanced by ſome 
or other of the antient philoſophers; and 
they muſt. after all. acknowledge, that mo- 
dern atheiſts have only revived the notions of 
ſormer times. Take away from the deteſtable 
Spinoza his geometry and cant terms, and he 
is nothing but another Balbus. 
Another obſervation, which qught to in- 
ſtruct, or at leaſt to confound them, is, that 
if reaſon alone cannot always diſcover truth, 
it can at leaſt go ſo far as to detect falſhood, 
which Cicero proved. He found by the 
light of nature enough to refute atheiſm and 
idolatry. He did not, indeed, know enough 
to eſtabliſh true religion, but he knew enough 
to confute the Stoics and Epicureans, bo 
only men who dared to ſtand up againſt St. 
Paul when he preached at Athens. Providence 
ſeemed to have raiſed up the great Cicero, to 
prepate the way for Chriſtianity, by exploding 
thoſe two'pernicious ſects. 

| X The { 
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The time, therefore, ' expended in che 
tranſlation of this work, will be well ſpent, 
x infidels may learn from the peruſal of it, 
if not to know God, at leaſt to know them- 
ſelyes. Preſuming leſs on their reaſon, they 
would then be convinced, that it can be 
thoroughly enlightened and firmly fixed by 
faith e; and that, with to the 
exiſtence and eſſence of one Creator, faith is 
only the ſupplement to reaſon, or rather, 
but ſerves to add certainty and preciſion to 
thoſe ideas which reaſon had ſuggeſted 3. and 
that therefore, upon the whole, if à divine 
revelation ſnould not be admitted, even Moſes 
was author of a ſyſtem incomparably more 
clear, ſolid, and comfortable, as well as better 
calculated to preſerve order, decency, and 
virtue, amongſt men, than all that had been 
produced in former ages by all the Grecian 
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Diogenes (of Apollonia) bi 


Diogenes (of Babylonia) [50 
Diogenes (the Cynick) his ſay- 
ing of Harpalus 247 
Diona, mother of the third 

Venus — 
Dionyfrus | (the tyrant) his 

ſperity, bis impiety 

juſtice 5 247 


tony/ius, 


e 


* 
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Diſcos, divinity be wo i it 
Dirta 


Efeulayius, 119, tob, 213. 
255 — How many of that 
name, and from whom 


Eumenides | 212 
—— what country it 985 
5 
bf, quoted 122 

. their ĩdolaery 7 
lements, all 0 J Faith, a a 11 Bowe whom 
of them, 2 d divine conſecrated By ibid. 
dy Empedocles, ibid. Are Faun 85, 195 
form'd from each other, 29, Fear, deified 0 —— JUS 
133 Fever, a deity, 225——Where 
Elepbart, his prudence 64 - ſhe has a temple ibid. 
Fleufina, Ceres 76 Healer 89 
Eloquence, an eulogium upon it Fami, loſes a battle through 
175 - the neglect of ac- 
Emolus, ſon of Atreus 219 cording to Celius 86 


Pmepedecles, his theology 
Ennins, his annals 139 
nu, deified 212 
picureans, read only the books 

of their own party, 127— 
Underſtand not what the 
Stoics mean by ence. 
OY ſuits them 
ibid. 

Etre, his book of the Rule 
and Jud 32—His idea 
of good, 73—flad an ex- 
pedient to avoid neceſſity, 
45—Bclieves the ſenſes are 
Boaſted that he had vo in- 
ſtructor, 47 — His phyſics 
| d to be taken from 
ocritus, 48 — How he 

uſed Ariſtotle and other 


23 


oſophers 61 
ab is offspring 212 
Fred 216 


| 3 
Forms, the five forms of plate 
16 — Whimfies, 2. ib. 
Fortune, no title to divinity, 
and why, 224 An altar con- 
ſecrated to ill fortune 225 
Fountains, 2 title to divi- 


nity 217 
Fraud, a deity S l 
Prop (ea) how — 
101 


G Li 
Glace, mother of the third 
Diana 221 
Grace, a deity 212 
Gods, the exiftence of them a 
general opinion, 2. Doubted 
and denied by ſome men 
2, 3 — Protagoras -baniſhed 
for doubting it, 42 — An im- 
pious cuitom to al gucagainit 
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the Gods, 186— Their ex- 
 -iſtence not to be conteſted, 
but by the moſt impious, 
190 —Epicurus's proof of it, 
31, 32—Conſuted, 42, &c. 
Ede Stoics proof of it, 
82, &c. — Confuted, &c. 
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Parpalus, what Diogenes — 
to ſay of him | 
E. a purgative herb wi 3 
Heſdrupal, 25 5—His cruelty to 


- the an ſoldiers, #. ibid. 


Heliopolis — 
2. his theology | 
Heraclitts, the difficulty of 42 
derſtandiig him 205 
Hercules, deified, 119, 209, 21 2. 
How many there have been 
of that name, and from 
who ſprun 209, 210 
13 a diſciple of Epi- 


curus 60 
Heſrad, his Theogony 28 
ſperides | 212 
tero (the tyrant) —. 
Hippocrates 
r how he loſt his Ut 
243 
Hipponax 254 
Homer, 30—jolns his chief he- 
rocs to the Gods 185 
Honour, (the temple of) 118— 
deified | 24214, 384 
Hope, deified ibid, 
Hyerien, father of the ſun 219 


Falyur, WE of the ſun 
219 
= 


= (of Pherz) 
* revered by the Egyptians, 


| 4 


'53—A deſcription of it, 66 
How they purge = 
ſelves - 16 
Tchneumons, rever FF m Eff 66 
Ayia, mother of . — - 
* a river, which ſows the 
ground 16g 


308, 215 

7 . — KT 
t 

ring his 8 for ae 


regarding the Auſpices 86 
Juno, 28, 53—Mother of the 
third Vulcan, 221—Etymo- 
logy of her name 129 
Japiter, an allegorical name, 
28, 30 Etymologx of it, 
121—Always drawn with 

a a beard, 54, 65— Father of 
the fourth Hercules, 210,211 
— Of the firſt Diana, 221— 

Of the firſt Bacchus, 1644. 
Of the third Venus, 222 
Of the third and the fourth 

Minerva, ibid, —The num- 
ber of that name, and from 
whom they ſprung, 225— 
The ſecond, father of the 

four mules, 226— The third, 
father of the ſixth Hercules, 

210 — Of the nine Mules, 
219—Of the third Vulcan, 

- 220—Of the third Mercury, 
221— Of the third Apollo, 
ibid, Of the ſecond Diana, 
ibid. 


Jiu (the planet) 1 14,1 58 


L. 
Lares (hooſbold Gods) 22 
Latona, ſiſter of Arteria, 210; 
214— Mother of the ſecond 
Diana 221 


X. 


Pollux 218. 
— 184, 189, 211 
Lemnos (the iſle) its 2 


- m7 
76 Who was maſter ofthe 
forgeries there page 220 


Leocorion, a temple e to 
the daug hters of Leus 216 


—— e har harlot) 9 


Ly "(antient how —— 
there were 139 


Lencippus 44 
* (i. e. Ino) a God- 
- her, „. ibid. 


Liberty, — to 


n 118 
Lindus, of Sol 219 
Lacina, 12 55 —Why te pre 

over thedelivery of women ib. 
Lupus, his diſbelief of the Gods 

42,43 
Lutatins - 184 


Mercury 220 
Mars (Mavors) why ſo call'd, 
124— Father of Anteros 223 
Mars (the planet) 1 3 | 


effect of it 
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. 130 
Matuta 214 
Medea 215, 238 
Melampus, ſon of Atreus 21 


Melete, one of the muſes ib5d. 
Menalius, father of the fourth 
Vulcan 220 
Mercury, father of the firſt and 
ſecond Cupid, 223— How 
many of that name, and 
. from whom they ſprung 220 
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Mercury (the planet) p. 114 

e/oporamia, what eauſes its 
- fertility 165 
Metrodorus 56, 73 


9 a book wrote con- 
- cerning her, 30— The fable 
of her, . ibhi4. The colour 
of her eyes, 54 — Painted 
with a helmet on her, 65— 
How many there are of that 
name, and from whom th 0 
ſprung, 222, 223 — Which 
inv war 218 

Miſery. deified 6 212 

Mrxemoſyne, mother of the nine 


Muſes 219 
Monkies, like men 64 
Months, endued with divine 

efficacy 28 
Moon, in what time ſhe com- 

bas her courſe, 57—Her 
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A how many, and from 
- whom ſprung 219 
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Naher, a ſort of ſea ſhell- fl ſn 160 
Nature, what it is, — to 

Zeno, 116 Divers 
tions of 3 191, S... 
Navius (the augur) his ſtaff 
87, 195 
Naufphanes, follower of De- 
mocritus, 88 — Infulted by 
Epicurus 61 
Neocles, father of Epicurus 48 
Neptune, uſed for the ſea, 30, 
126, 217, 225— he colour 
of his eyes, 54--From whence 
his name is derived 123, 22g 
Nile (the river) fertilizes 


165 Said to be the father of 


the ſecond Hercules, 240— 
Of the ſecond Vulcan, 220—. 
Ot the fourth Mercury, we 
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' © Ofthe ſecond Bacchus, 222 
Of che ſecond Minerva i6:d, 
Niobe, 233 Who was her huſ- 
band, u. ibid. What num - 
ber of children ſne had, 16. 


Nodinus, à river, 217A tem- 


ple dedicated to it ibid. 
Nomio, the name of the fourth 
Apollo, and why 221 


Numa, eſtabliſh'd ſacrifices 289 
—þ His urns or veſſels 211 
Nymphs, whether they are god- 
deſſes 211 
Nyſa, kill'd by the ſecond Bac- 
chus 221 


4 O 
Ocean, deified under . 
- of Neptune, 217 Father of 
Perſeis, 214 —And of Co- 


ryphe 22 
ee 
Wan 
Orbona, a temple erected to 
her 225 
Orpheus. 30, 213 
Orphic Feſtivali, for whom they 
celebrated them 222 


P | 
Palzmon, by whom divine ho- 
nours were paid to him 208 
Pallas, father of the fifth Mi- 
- nerya 223 
Pawmphilus, diſciple of Plato --48 


Pan, offspring of the third 


Mercury 220 
Pans, whether they are Gods 
— 211 
Panetius, his opinion of a ge- 
neral conflagration 157 
Panthers, their antidote againſt 
© poiſon 162 
Pari, 254 
Parmenides, his theology 23 
Paſpbas, daughter ofthe ſun 214 


Paulus (Emilins) 184, 245 
Peduceus 241 
Pelops, father of Atreur 219 
Peripatetics, the difference be- 

_ tween them and the Stoics 13 
Perſeus, his thevl 29 
Per/zis, daughter of the Ocean 
| 4 214 
Perſes (king) notice given of 
his — 84 
Phaeton 
Phabus 
Phalaris 246 
Phedo, diſciple of Socrates 61 
Phedrus, an Epicurean ibid. 


| Phonewm, a City where the fifth 


Mercury wasworſhipped 220 
Philo, an Academic, 7, 14, 40, 


Phthas, a name given to the 2 
cond Vulcan, . 220 
Pieridæ and Pieriæ, names giv- 
en to the Muſes 219 
Pierus, father of the Muſes 219 
Pinna (the naker) a kind of 


- fea ſhell-fiſh 160 
- Pifftratas | 246 
Pifo, (the Peripatetic) 13 


Planets, deified, 26— Their mo- 
tion worthy admiration 112 


Platalea (the Shoveler) a fort 


of bird 161 
Plato, his opinion of the for- 
mation of the world cen- 
ſured, 16— His theology, 24 
—Diſtinguiſhes two ſorts of 
motions ior 
Pluto, the etymology of his 

name | 123 
Pollux, 84— Why deified 119 
Peſſidonius, one of Cicero's in- 

ſtructors, 7 — Believed Epi- 

curus an atheiſt * 79 
Pre-notion (of the Gods) what 
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Prodicus, whathe thought . 
cerning the Gods 75 
Pręſerpine, 
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Proſerpine, what is meant by it; 
123 Daughter of the firſt 


Jupiter, 21 8—Mother of the 


firſt Bacchus, 221—And of 


the firſt Diana ibid. 
3 his opinion con- 
Cerning th e Gods, 2, 23 
— 1 Athens = his diſ- 
ief, 42—Not ſuſpected of 
ſuperftition 2 75 
Providence, the reaſons of the 
Stoics for it, 1 26, 127--That 

it takes care of man, 184, 


18; ---Epicuros's argument 
ainſt ir 255 
2 res, his theology, 22--- 


Not communicative to thoſe 
who were not his diſciples, 
49---Reaſons for not believ- 
ing he facrificed an ox to 
hs Muſes 


= uns, the + hate blind 2 


N were inſtituted 222 
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Sagra, a great battle on that 
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dealer deified 27 
Samotbrace, myſteries of it 2 

Saturn, chained by — 

120, 121-—Etymology of 
his name, 16. — 

the weſt 211,212 

Saturn (planet) 113, 157 

, whether they are Gods 


211 
Semele 119 
Serapis I 
Seriphus (the iſle of) 
Simonides, his anſwer upon he 
queſtion concerning the Na- 
ture of the Gods 40 
Socrates, founder of the = 
demy, 10---Called by Zeng 
the buffoon of Athens, 61--- 
His death 247 
"or 18 the gone 
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R to it bid. 

217% Staict, their theology, 37— 

. Believe in deſtiny, and · in 

33, — divination, 31— More diffi- 

yy etymology of .gult to confute than the 

| | = Epicureans \ 187 

725 born of one of, the Saperſlition, etymology of — 

uſes 213 | 1 

Rivers, deiſied 217,218 Sue, what Chryſippus ſays 

Rome, to whom its grandeur of them 138. 

was Owing 189 Syrians, what God they wor- 

| Romulus, derfied 120, 208 ſhipped 2307 
Roſcius (the famous actor) be- 

loved by & Catulas, 327 T 

uint- ibid. . 

Round, — "od is the moſt Tznes, worſhipp'd by the Greeks 

(peſt igure 19, 109, 110, .208 

| by 156 Thales, my ce 20 

Retilius 245 „ the rain. 
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Sabaxia, for whom thoſe feaſts Thelnnge, one of the Muſes 
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Theodorus (the atheiſt) p. E 
42, 
Tbeogem, of Heſiod, 28---Of 
— RIM 2 3 
Theophr , * 2 
T heſeus, aſks the death of Hip- 
politus 243 
Thoth, Mercury, the fifth, ſo 


called by the Egyptians 220 
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Thyeftes 
Thom mother of the 125 
Bacchus 222 
Tybur, a temple dedicated to 
that river, and by whom 
217, 218 
Timeus (the hiſtorian) an ob- 
ſervation upon the burning of 
the temple of Epheſus 125 
Timocrates, brother of Metro- 
dorus, ill uſed by Epicurus 61 
Tirefias 8 


ed 164 
Trieterides, feaſts, from whence 
ſo called 222 
Triton, how painted 51 
mY atreus, ſon of Jupiter 218 
us | 
— at of 
Gods 
Tyndarides 


Felleius (Caius) one of the per- 
ſons E diſcourſes 12 
Venus, 118, 125---How many 


of that name, and from 


whom ſprung 222 
Venus (the planet) 114 
Virtue, a temple erected to it 

130, 253 


Vines, ſaid to ſhun cabbages 


158 

Upis, father of the third Diana 
221 

Vulcan, 5 3, 54---Son of Nilus, 
220---Father of the ſun, ib. 
---Father of Apollo, 221--- 
Huſband to the third Venus, 
222— How many of the 
name, and whence ſprung 


220 
Vulcania, who poſſeſſed thoſe 
illands vy 220 


Water, the firſt principle of all 
things, according to Thales 
20, 21 

World, for whom made, 18, 


167, 179 
Waves, ſaid to be ſacrificed to 
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Kenocrates, his theology, 26--- 
+ Whether he was the teacher 
of 3 x ©: 
Aenophanes, his theology 22, 23 
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Zeno, (the Epicurean) 40, 61 
Zeno, (the Stoic) his theology. 
27---His manner of reaſon- 
ing, 46, 96---Thought to be 
the firſt who taught allego- 
120, 225 
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